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PREFACE 


T he possible reader who looks at this page may want 
to know what this book is about. And why it was written. 
Perhaps I can help to answer such natural questions. The why 
is very simple. When the time came for me to retire as an active 
journalist, Harcourt, Brace and Company, a friendly publisher, 
asked me to write down what I had learned of the world, the 
flesh and the press in my years as a reporter and an editof. One 
long accustomed to making black marks on white paper does 
not refuse such invitations. 

What this book is about needs a little more explaining. It is 
not a confession. My sins though unquestionably numerous 
enough lack the spectacular qualities requisite to good drama. 
Nor is it a record of other people’s deviltries. Malicious gossip 
has not been my dish during the years and I have no wish now 
to acquire or to exploit such a taste. What a journalist knows, 
or should know, is the public story. Day by day, week by week, 
month by month, our business is to find out what is interesting 
and, we hope, important to those who are readers. Or who may 
be enticed into the habit of reading. 

I have tried to look back through the years and to bring to 
memory what it was we thought worth the telling. What did it 
signify? Were our words like the tracings of a child upon a sandy 
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beach, letters to attract attention until a wave came to wash away 
the marks of young fingers and to leave the sand smooth and 
free from scribblings? Or were we fortunate enough to be writ¬ 
ing down records that men will want sometime to remember? 
Obviously I cannot give a detached answer to such a question. 
I can tell what I have tried to do. You, if you choose to read on, 
will be the jury to render a verdict. 

I write as a witness to what I have seen and heard and other¬ 
wise perceived during the forty years and more that I was an 
editor and a reporter. I begin this story with childhood recol¬ 
lections because I think it is helpful to know who is giving tes¬ 
timony if the evidence is to be properly weighed. I am not 
pleading any causes. I am not wittingly partisan to anything 
except the great cause of liberal civilization. I am recalling the 
memories of men and women and of events that seem to me to 
have meaning for the kind of society through which I have 
lived and for whatever other social order may now be emerging. 

When I was a little boy first beginning to read and to pick 
up from books and from the words of my elders a misty com¬ 
prehension of the order in which we lived, our world seemed to 
be a solid and enduring place. I imagined as did many others of 
my time that all the great wars had been fought and ended. 
Somehow right had prevailed. Of course there were minor 
issues to be settled. There were good men to be admired and 
followed and bad men to be deplored and opposed. The idea of 
progress was ever in the background and as we grew older and 
more observing we thought that by some dimly understood law 
wrongs would be undone and right and justice would increas¬ 
ingly prevail. Very few people that I knew had any doubts con¬ 
cerning the enduring qualities of our advanced state of society. 

In later years I awoke to the fact that a great many people 
who do not regard themselves as its beneficiaries would gladly 
destroy our Western civilization. At first such hostility seemed 
to be the fruit of disordered and ignorant minds, trivial and 
contemptible. As time passed this revolt seemed to become 
more powerful. We realized that the very bases of our social or¬ 
der were under attack. Our economic assumptions, our political 
ideas, even our ethical principles were challenged and opposed. 
I think that perhaps Mussolini and Hitler made many of us 



aware of the thinness and vulnerability of the wall that sepa¬ 
rates contemporary man from his ancestor, the savage beast. 
Mussolini and Hitler, although rivals and enemies of Stalin, 
were actually his forerunners in power if not in time. We were 
reluctant to believe that Stalin and his Communists actually 
contemplated the destruction of the Western way of life and the 
substitution for it of the new variety of Asiatic absolutism 
that has possessed Russia since 1917. I remember flying with a 
group of journalists westward from Guam two years after the 
Japanese surrender. We were given the opportunity to observe 
what was occurring in the islands of the Pacific, in Japan, in 
Korea and in China. As we talked to Americans and to others 
who were in effect doing sentinel duty in the lonely reaches of 
the Asiatic border it seemed to me that the great conflicts of a 
thousand and two thousand years ago were being re-enacted in 
modern dress. The portion of mankind that had learned some 
measure of freedom, tolerance and compassion in Europe, in 
Asia, in America was once more confronted with the type of 
enemy that had destroyed the advanced standards Rome had 
imposed upon the world in the years before Christ. Once again 
was visible the character of onslaught that Europe struggling 
to emerge from the barbarism of the Dark Ages had faced when 
the fanatic followers of Mohammed sought to conquer the 
world. • 

To me the idea of right as we have learned it from the great 
Jewish and Greek teachers of two thousand and more years ago 
is still invincible. I do not believe that civilized man wherever 
he lives can be permanently subdued from without. I do not 
believe he will surrender from within. But this book is not 
designed to be an argument. I have sought to be a witness who 
has tried to tell simply, truthfully and without prejudice what¬ 
ever he remembers. What I have happened to recall may make a 
pattern, or it may not. To me the little episodes and events that 
linger from the time since Grover Cleveland occupied the 
White House and shocked the strict sectarians even of his own 
political party by fishing in the Potomac River on Sunday are 
channel markers indicating the direction in which our Western 
society has marched and will doubtless continue to advance in 
the decades and generations to come. 
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Children of six and men in their sixties are often impelled to 
tell any who will listen the strange, interesting, or exciting hap¬ 
penings that have come to their individual attention. The teller 
of the tale is not always the best judge of its interest or signifi¬ 
cance, as every young reporter should learn when he comes un¬ 
der the discipline of his first city editor. But to me at any rate 
the events that seemed to come so naturally in the passing years 
and decades appear when taken together to have a meaning far 
more enduring than the intrinsic importance of any particular 
happening would suggest. I do not claim importance for any¬ 
thing that I remember. Certainly I would not imply that any 
single story I relate is a clue to the understanding of any of the 
turns and twists of history. If I am sure of anything it is that the 
meaning of events is often hidden until very long after their 
occurrence. I think for example that the discovery by Clerk 
Maxwell of the mathematical formulas that made possible the 
invention of the radio two generations later had more meaning 
for the human race than the acclaimed accomplishments of 
most of the politicians, soldiers and statesmen of his time. I 
think that the invention of the gasoline engine probably had 
more influence on human history than the philosophy of any 
of the wise men of the age that produced that first noisy little 
explosive engine. So I would not try to interpret what I am not 
sure ^understand. 

But there are things I think I know. I think I know that over 
any large space of time of which we have records the importance 
of the individual human being has been increasingly recognized. 
The tides of human affairs ebb and flow. Today the individual 
in communistic Russia might seem to be in a worse position 
than was the Russian serf, or nobleman, of a hundred years ago 
when the Czar Nicholas was deciding to wage the Crimean War. 
Yet nobody could reasonably deny that throughout the world 
the tendency for two hundred years has been to give more and 
more opportunity to every individual to develop whatever qual¬ 
ities he has. Similarly I am sure that despite the opposition of 
the Communists, Nazis and others who believe that men are 
not fit to be free, liberty will not for long be taken from men 
who desire it. I am persuaded that contrary to the practice and 
secret precept of many in high places reasonable men will not 
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abandon truth and honor however profitable lying and stealing 
may seem to an individual or to a government at a particular 
moment. In a sentence, I think the imponderables, the longing 
for justice, mercy, truth, compassion, freedom, and the right to 
develop and to exercise the educable qualities with which men 
and women are endowed, will prevail against that older and 
more barbarous view that men are sheep to be herded by the 
powerful few for tlie advantage and satisfaction of the leaders 
of the flock. 

Perhaps what I have to relate may leave in the minds of 
some impressions akin to those I have retained. In any case I 
hope that the testimony of this witness will interest others to 
confirm or to confute the implications of experiences that seem 
to me to justify the faith that is in me. 

William L. Chenery 

Blueberry HiW 
Colebrook, Conn. 
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so IT SEEMED 




CHAPTER I 


T he world upon which I opened my childish eyes is 
surely as dead as Caesar, but it seemed very steadfast and 
unchanging a while ago. I was born in a farmhouse in Caroline 
County, Virginia. In 1884 it could not boast. A generation 
earlier and two generations later it might have been called a 
plantation house. The Negro midwife who aided the doctor in 
delivering my mother of the burden of me had been a slave 
on that same farm twenty-one years before, when Mr. Lincoln 
had issued his Emancipation Proclamation. She had elected to 
remain in the land she knew rather than to join those who 
migrated north in search of their new freedom. On the record 
of her success with my mother’s six babies, she was doubtless a 
good midwife. 

Many things and people that are still fresh in my memory 
trace back to that gone time. I remember stoutish women in 
bustles and bombazine, and skirts that dusted the floor and 
swept the grass as they walked. I remember men with long¬ 
tailed coats of black or gray and fattish stomachs. I remember 
flowers, lilacs, wisteria, althea, wild roses and lilies, and green 
fields of com and wheat and hay, all too frequently destroyed 
by whimsical floods from the little North Anna River. That 
river made the western boundary of the Meadow Farm, then 
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owned by my “grandmother,” who was actually my father’s 
elder cousin. Most exciting of all, I remember horses hitched 
to buggies and mules harnessed to wagons that might give little 
boys rides, if difficult and rather puzzling grownups were asked 
the right questions in the proper way. I remember dogs, 
friendly dogs, setters and pointers, that knew how to scent quail 
and to disclose the birds’ hiding places to men with guns. I re¬ 
member the unpainted clapboards of the house and the mossy 
planks of the slowly rotting smoke-house and well-house. And 
rather vividly I recall the shining bald pate of a great-uncle 
who delighted to tease little boys, and who, I later learned, had 
never worked since the surrender of General Robert E. Lee at 
Appomattox Courthouse. General Ulysses S. Grant had ended 
the social order in which my uncle’s ideas and ambitions had 
been formed. 

Of course, I did not suspect that there was anything transi¬ 
tory about the civilization I was seeing in Caroline County and 
in the adjoining Hanover, to which my parents moved when 
I was six years old. We were taken to Ashland, a village named 
in deference to Henry Clay, whose Kentucky home was another 
Ashland, but who had been bom in Hanover County. Some¬ 
how, Henry Clay seemed to add a little dignity and meaning 
to the community he had left. By any American standard recog¬ 
nizably now, the Virginia of the eighteen-nineties was eco¬ 
nomically poor. Most men had less money, less educated skill, 
less ambition than their more privileged fathers and grand¬ 
fathers had had. Houses were older and had too little paint to 
hide their undistinguished lines. Furniture was shabbier and 
more worn. Full fifty years were to pass before people were able 
to shake oft the poverty and lethargy that followed the defeat 
of the South in the war between the states. Yet the time through 
which we lived seemed to us to be the only natural time. It was 
the standard by which we judged all ages. 

Few, very few in Ashland, were regarded as rich. The great 
majority were poor and poorer. The people I knew were ab¬ 
sorbed in a daily struggle to secure some kind of a respectable 
living from the uncertain jobs available. Men and women strove 
intensely to preserve the status they thought was theirs by in¬ 
heritance. One or two lawyers and not more manufacturers were 
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reputed to be above anxiety about money. The dozen professors 
in small Randolph-Macon College whose salaries were rumored 
to be all of a hundred dollars a month, were definitely com¬ 
fortable people. The larger number of men worked for the rail¬ 
road, the stores, the insurance companies, and the banks in 
Richmond, the state capital sixteen miles away. If such men 
got salaries or wages of a hundred dollars a month, their fami¬ 
lies were easy indeed. 

Boys and Negroes were happy to work for much less. My first 
job was a summer clerkship in a village store when I was four¬ 
teen. I got four dollars a month. My employer thought that was 
all I was worth, and perhaps more. At the end of a month he 
decided to struggle along without my help. Two summers later, 
when I was sixteen, a druggist decided to try me out at eight 
dollars a month. He was more patient, or else labor was scarcer. 
Strong men who worked on the railroad maintenance gangs got 
as much as a dollar or a dollar and a quarter a day. A farm 
laborer who hoed corn could be hired for fifty cents a day, if 
the farmer had fifty cents with which to pay him. Very early 
I felt the need of earning, and so I organized a delivery route 
for the Richmond afternoon newspaper. That took about an 
hour or so six days a week. I got from seventy cents to a dollar 
a week for my efforts. This pay seemed so adequate that when 
I began to get other little jobs I passed on the newspaper route 
to my brothers. All four of us worked it in turn. While I had 
it, when I was perhaps thirteen, a stranger came to town vend¬ 
ing patent medicines. He asked me to abandon my newspaper 
route for the afternoon to distribute his handbills. He offered 
me twenty-five cents. I saw no sense in refusing so handsome 
an offer, and dropped my newspapers. My mother learned of it 
and made me go back and retrieve the papers and deliver them. 
She had no approval for unreliable children. 

Baseball was the favored game, and by the time a boy was 
five or six years old his ability to throw and to catch were well 
indicated. Those whose muscles worked smoothly were pre¬ 
ferred. The awkward boy had to justify himself and, as I 
learned, this was not easily done. Naturally, our play was un¬ 
supervised. What order existed was enforced by the stronger, 
older boys much as hens maintain a pecking order in poultry 
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yards. I have no memories of a system of idyllic justice among 
the young of our town. But we were stimulated by necessity to 
find what recreation we could. When the weather warmed in 
April and May, we would think of swimming in “the pond,“ a 
deep artificial lake made by a railroad embankment. When I 
was twelve, my mother permitted me to join the gang that 
walked more than two miles out of town to the pond. Older 
boys taught younger boys the mystery of swimming. Because 
we had no bathing suits, women were not welcome at the pond. 
Mothers waited with some anxiety to learn if their male progeny 
had been drowned in their initiation. Fortunately, the railroad 
had not bothered to remove the growth from the area to be 
flooded, and so we used the rotting relics of the submerged 
trees as points of refuge and safety in our efforts to swim. It was 
a great triumph first to swim the fifteen feet to “Little Sister,“ 
the nearest of the tree trunks to which a breathless small boy 
might cling for safety. 

We were always in danger of drowning, but actually while 
there were many close calls, there were no casualties in my ex¬ 
perience. Although the bigger boys taught the smaller to swim, 
they took a certain toll in torturing the young. One of their 
amusements was in staging fights between the very young, who 
seemed easily to be teased into combat. I recall hours of sense¬ 
less fisticuffs for the amusement of those older and stronger. I 
remember too the cruel streak that was revealed in some of tlie 
older boys who seemed to take pleasure in testing their baseball 
arms by throwing mud balls at naked little swimmers, and 
otherwise in inflicting pain upon them. 

Our school by any modern standard must have been very de¬ 
ficient, but in spite of the poorness of my variety of baseball, 
and the similar ineffectiveness of my style of football and 
shinny, and even tops and marbles, most of my school memories 
are pleasant. Not all, for corporal punishment was still ap¬ 
proved, and the principal of our little school, generally a re¬ 
cent graduate of one of the two military academies in Virginia, 
was expected to demonstrate his vigor by whipping the more 
troublesome boys. When I first went to school at the age of six, 
the current principal made quite a ceremonial of punishment. 
He would summon the entire school population, high school to 
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first grade, teacher and children, to witness the event. I remem¬ 
ber he used a stout ruler about two feet long, and after advising 
the culprit to bend over, he would spank his victim on that part 
of his body upon which previously it had been pleasant to sit. 
Then our principal would ask at random how so and so among 
the boys would like similar treatment. I hated this educator so 
heartily aft^r being embarrassed by such a question that for 
years I preserved the ambition of avenging the humiliation, 
once I attained the proper size and strength. Not until I was a 
college student when once more I encountered him, only to be 
amused by his humorous anecdotes, did I forgive him. I noted 
at the time, however, that most of the boys actually whipped 
took their punishment lightly. Some went to the trouble of 
stuffing paper or books—geographies were preferred because of 
their size and shape~in their trousers when they contemplated 
encounters of the sort. 

The high school in my time was in effect a one-room school 
taught by the gentleman who was also principal of the grade 
school. He taught all subjects and all classes. These were small 
and so, textbook in hand, he was able to question us concerning 
our study of the matter assigned. By some miracle, a fair pro¬ 
portion of us managed with such preparation to enter college, 
and some went on without too much difficulty to graduate 
studies in quite demanding professional schools and universi¬ 
ties. 

During my boyhood the Civil War, although a generation 
away, was still one of the potent factors in determining our 
feelings, thinking and prejudices. We did not realize it, but 
from infancy the stories we were told, the attitudes we recog¬ 
nized in our elders, the tradition of the region, affected us 
deeply. I never heard any Southerner express regret over the 
outcome of the Civil War. Everybody approved the end of 
slavery and the preservation of the Union. But it was under¬ 
stood that Southerners in general, and Virginians in particular, 
were superior morally and in manners to Yankees, who were a 
hard, a tricky folk, not safe to trade with on easy unwary terms. 
The Northerners who had migrated to our community were 
observed carefully for signs of the cloven hoof. I think the 
women were chiefly responsible for preserving these attitudes. 
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I was told atrocity stories from earliest childhood. The 
Meadow Farm, because of its location above the North Anna 
River which separated the Union and the Southern armies, was 
the scene of many raids. The Confederate raids were forgiven 
and forgotten, but the misdeeds of the ‘'Yankees'' were remem¬ 
bered vividly and told with a lively sense of detail. My “grand- 
mother,'’ Father's cousin Mary Ann, had been bom in 1829. 
She remembered going to a party in Washington for General 
Zachary Taylor, who was celebrated at the time for his mili¬ 
tary campaign in Mexico. This grandmother forgot no rude¬ 
ness or indignity she had experienced. Most of her stories had 
to do with the thieving propensities of foraging soldiers, who 
appear to have anticipated the Russian tactic of living off the 
land. I often heard her recite the lists of things stolen from the 
Meadow. Especially she resented the taking of foods she had 
preserved or pickled against the days of scarcity. Silver was 
stolen when it could be found. I infer that there were continu¬ 
ing battles of wits between Southern women and those North¬ 
ern soldiers who wished to collect table silver. I was told with 
gusto how the silver was sunk in the well or buried in a pasture 
when word came that a raid might be expected. 

We absorbed with our mother's milk, or with that of our wet 
nurse if we had one, even though she might be a Negro, the 
Southern belief in the segregation of the races. Nobody ques¬ 
tioned the desirability of keeping and defending impenetrable 
social barriers. The whites assumed that they were superior. I 
was long past boyhood before I realized that to everybody that 
assumption was not self-evident. The question of sending white 
and colored children to the same schools was not raised in my 
time, but when we were very young, white and colored children 
played together informally and inconspicuously. By the time we 
were sixteen, Negro boys were supposed to begin to call white 
boys “Mister,” and if they failed in such deference, the white 
boy was honor bound to do something about it. I did so, incited 
by companions, only to suffer the humiliation of having my 
mother see me fighting with a colored boy at a railway station. 

The personal relationships between Negroes and whites 
were, however, on the whole pleasant. There was understand¬ 
ing and affection so long as the question of social equality did 
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not arise. The best lawyer in the village would defend a Negro 
in court if he thought injustice was being done. This lawyer’s 
habit of taking the case of a Negro he knew led to complica¬ 
tions when other Negroes were involved. One such, on losing 
a suit to another Negro, was heard to say that there could never 
be any justice in Hanover County as long as Mr. Hill Carter 
was there. All my life I have had Negro friends, but caste dis¬ 
tinctions based on color lines were always assumed and rigidly 
preserved in the Virginia I knew. I think I never questioned the 
inevitability of these distinctions until as a young man I heard 
Booker T. Washington speak, and recognized in him a man 
superior in mind and in qualities of leadership to anyone I had 
previously known. 

Always, I am sure, there have been Negroes of intellect or 
talent, or merely of greater than ordinary sensitivity, who have 
suffered under the subordination of slavery and the subsequent 
inferiority of status once human bondage was past, but we 
heard few echoes of these deep feelings when I was young. I 
don’t remember that we understood clearly even those plaints 
we did hear. By some curious inversion, when trouble brewed 
we blamed the Negroes for being present—as though they had 
come to America on their own initiative and of their own 
choice. 

Marriage between Negroes and whites was forbidden law, 
but the proportion of mulattoes to blacks and whites was very 
large. Apparently these illegal and unadmitted alliances were 
of long standing. I recall a memorable figure, “Blind Ben,” who 
had been a slave on the Meadow Farm. He was a mulatto, and 
although without any formal schooling, a man of unusual mem¬ 
ory and with a rare gift for numbers. He could multiply a num¬ 
ber of three or four digits by a similar number almost instantly. 
He lived as a dependent in a very humble cabin more than 
forty years after the slaves were set free. Ben had a sister whom 
I never saw, but of whom I heard much after I was a student in 
college. This woman, Caroline, was reputed to be the daughter 
of a white man and a slave woman. When the Emancipation 
Proclamation was published, Caroline disappeared and was not 
heard of until after 1900, when a white man of some promi¬ 
nence in a Western state sued her for divorce. The husband 
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wanted my grandmother to sign a legal paper testifying to 
Caroline's ancestry. 

As her husband's lawyer told her story, she had made her 
way in 1863 from Virginia to Boston. She had good looks, an 
active mind, and was light enough to pass over from the Negro 
society in Boston to the white. In the 1870’s, when she was 
understood to have been the daughter of a Spanish general, she 
had married the man who in 1900 was trying to find legal justi¬ 
fication for divorcing her. Meantime, she had borne five or six 
children, who had become important in their own separate 
ways in a Middle Western city. One was the manager of a tele¬ 
phone company. My grandmother told me the incident and 
said she did not intend to sign an affidavit. She said that she 
thought if Caroline had been good enough for the Yankee she 
married for thirty years, she was still good enough, and at any 
rate she would not help the man to get a divorce. I hoped and 
suspected that consideration for Caroline's children had played 
some part in my grandmother's decision. 

In spite of the law there were unrecognized lasting alliances 
between Negroes and whites in Virginia. I knew an old gentle¬ 
man who lived on the outskirts of our village in what I suppose 
might be described as open sin. His housekeeper and com¬ 
panion was a colored woman, a mulatto who had been a slave. 

She was the mother of his children, all mulattoes and all ac- 
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knowledged by him. My father and uncles would walk out on a 
Sunday afternoon to visit this gentleman, who was an interest¬ 
ing and pleasant talker. My mother and aunts never went on 
these walks. My grandmother, who had known him from her 
girlhood, always referred to him as a horrible old man. He did 
not seem horrible to me although his shiny bald head and flow¬ 
ing white beard proclaimed him as undoubtedly old. I contin¬ 
ued to visit him until I grew up. I recall his expression of 
surprise that a lawyer of the region had been unable to under¬ 
stand a joke told in Greek. Neither could I, although I kept 
quiet as to that. I suppose the old man was ostracized, but when 
I knew him there was no active feeling against him. Older 
people explained that he had been married early to a woman 
of his own social group. His wife died. By very natural processes 
he and the colored mother of his children had assumed a rela¬ 
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tionship that perhaps neither had planned. But the children of 
that union had no tolerable status in Hanover County. While 
they were young, their father could tutor them and keep them 
apart. They could not have found the Negro schools congenial 
and they would have been excluded from the white schools. 
They were true children of Ishmael. They took the only in¬ 
telligent course as they grew up. This was to disappear unob¬ 
trusively from the community. I should guess that in other, 
remote places they passed over into the mass of the white 
people. 

Such an open and enduring alliance was quite extraordinary 
in our part of Virginia, but casual relationships between young 
white men and colored women were far from uncommon. This 
must in part at least have been a consequence of the folk ways 
built up during the slave era. Tolstoy mentions similar customs 
of the Russia of his boyhood. Late in life he said he was out¬ 
raged at being presented with a serf girl when he reached his 
eighteenth birthday. In the South of my memory these informal 
relationships were very common. Prostitution is not the precise 
word to describe the practice because money was not always 
involved. The effects of these affairs were naturally bad in many 
ways. Medically, one result was a continuing spread of venereal 
disease. Socially, the result was to establish one set of habits for 
men and quite another for women. Racially, this loose behavior 
on the part of white men must have been very disturbing to 
Negro men. Ethically, the practice was outrageous, since white 
men justified, and in some areas still justify, lynching as the 
means of preventing the crime of rape by Negro men. I do not 
mean, however, to imply that affairs between white men and 
Negro women involved rape. 

There were no lynchings in Virginia during my boyhood. At 
least I heard of none. There was a small ‘'race riot” fomented 
by white ne’er-do-wells and drunken Negroes. During the 1890’s 
Negro farm hands and lumber camp workers would come to 
town to shop on Saturday afternoons, after getting their week’s 
pay. Liquor was available and money that should have been 
spent for food or clothes or other necessities too often went into 
alcoholic stimulation. A mill hand, weary after a long day’s 
toil—twelve hours was the rule—could become very obstreper- 
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ous after a few drinks. Out of a few such incidents our race riot 
was born. One innocent Negro man was killed by a white man 
who shot into a crowd. State troops at once were called out and 
restored order. 

The fact that there were no lynchings was due to the work of 
a few young men. 

I was an editor and far past the first blush of maturity when 
I learned how Virginia had managed to escape the blight that 
had befallen so many other Southern states. Robert Emory 
Blackwell, for fifty years a teacher at Randolph-Macon College, 
and for many years its president, gave me the explanation. Dur¬ 
ing the 1870's, when he was in his twenties, a group of six or 
seven young men—Dr. Blackwell, Richard Bierne, a newspaper 
editor in Richmond, and others whose names I neglected to get 
when it was possible—resolved to do what they could to prevent 
lynching in Virginia. All they had was the ability and the 
courage to express themselves whenever the occasion was ripe. 
This they did. They invited unpopularity while the tide of the 
first Ku Klux Klan was running high. Unpopularity they got. 
But somehow their zeal for right and justice carried. Virginia es¬ 
caped the stigma of lynching, even though some violence oc¬ 
curred and complete justice was not done. 

This handful of young men did affect public opinion. When 
I was, about sixteen years old I participated in a public debate 
concerning lynching. By the luck of the draw I was chosen to 
defend lynching. It was not too difficult. I had absorbed what I 
heard. The gist of the defense was that lynching was a device 
that protected the innocent victim of rape from the embarrass¬ 
ment of testifying in open court. I thought I had written a per¬ 
suasive argument. I consulted Hill Carter, an elderly cousin 
who was a lawyer, and who often defended Negroes, from a 
sense of public right. He said, “No, Will, you are wrong. You 
cannot give up law if you want justice. You have to try a man 
and find out if he is guilty before you kill him." 

The arguments made by Professor Blackwell and his coterie 
had stuck in Hill Carter s mind and in the minds of others 
like him. So the attitude of Virginia had been influenced. 

In the Virginia of my boyhood white and colored people 
could happily still be friends on the basis of their common 
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humanity. Such pleasant associations, in my thinking, are 
among the durable values of life. I remember a Martha 
Woodey, a black woman, who was cook for my mother and 
friend to all. Once during World War I Martha visited my 
mother and was present when one of my nephews was being 
urged to swallow some medicine the child viewed with quite 
evident distaste. Martha s sympathy was just where it might 
have been sought by anyone who knew her. As the conflict of 
wills continued, finally Martha could stand it no longer. So she 
broke in with the question: “Do he want it?” Of course she 
knew the answer, but she could not avoid being the partisan of 
a child, particularly of the child of one of “her children.” 

In some respects the feeling between white and colored 
people seems to have worsened during the last fifty years of 
what we used to refer to as progress. My memory is that good 
will between whites and Negroes was the rule and not the ex¬ 
ception when I was young. The struggle for equal political, 
economic, and social rights has estranged some groups whose 
parents and predecessors were held together by friendship and 
mutual willingness to help. But as one born and schooled in 
that old tradition, I can sec only one outcome in our world. It 
was impossible a hundred years ago to continue the pretense 
that only white men of property were fit to vote. It w^as im¬ 
possible a generation ago longer to continue to say that women 
were not fit to vote. It will be increasingly difficult through the 
years for Americans to deny opportunities of any sort to any 
class or color of people wlio desire them. I was not taught that 
fifty-odd years ago in the public schools of Virginia. But I was 
taught the deeply cherished American principles of liberty and 
equality that today make it morally impossible for us to deny 
to any race or class privileges and opportunities we desire for 
ourselves and our own. 



CHAPTER II 


T he life we lived in Virginia was set in the lull before 
the great world storms so soon to occur. We did not dream 
of wars or of great conflicts between nations or classes. We 
thought that all the terrible wars fiad been fought, all the 
great decisions rendered, and all the heroic deeds done. It 
seemed to us that the affairs we should be called upon to deal 
with would be private and personal and small. We should have 
to earn our livings, perhaps enough of a living to manage to 
marry that girl, whoever she might be at the moment. Many of 
us were also much concerned about our souls. The South had 
become a resting place for Puritanism when New England be¬ 
came too coldly intellectual to provide a hospitable climate for 
the soul-searchings that had driven young men and women over 
little-known seas two centuries and more before. 

Ashland was predominantly a Methodist community, largely 
because the college, Randolph-Macon, had been established 
there by Methodists. There were also large numbers of Baptists 
and Christians—Disciples of Christ was their name in the vil¬ 
lage. Also present and voting were Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
a few Catholics, and from time to time a Jew. Our family was 
Episcopalian and as such not inclined to worry too publicly 
about our souls. The Presbyterians were of the straiter sect, and 



at intervals the minister would preach a sermon on infant 
damnation. With other curious boys I would attend the Pres¬ 
byterian church on such an occasion in order to get a lively 
notion of what would happen in hell to the unredeemed young 
children. As an adherent of a slightly different creed I was able 
to take a detached view of the suffering so vividly described, 
feeling in no personal jeopardy. But as boys we could not 
escape the excitement engendered especially by the Methodist 
and Baptist revival meetings, important events in the summer 
calendar. 

The Methodist code was definitely more Puritanical than 
that of the Episcopalians. The Episcopalians played cards and 
danced and had punch at their parties with utterly untroubled 
consciences. To the Methodists cards, dances, the theater, and 
even a little claret in lemonade spelled sin. Methodists and Bap¬ 
tists particularly provided the votes that some years later es¬ 
tablished Prohibition as a national policy. This was a curious 
development in that the Baptists were and still are most vigor¬ 
ous advocates of the separation of church and state, especially 
where Catholic policies are concerned. At that time, however, 
the agitation against liquor was a minor matter politically, al¬ 
though feeling was hot enough in the temperance societies. 
Because my mother had card parties, one of the Methodist 
ladies publicly expressed the opinion that Mrs. Chenery vjould 
undoubtedly do penance under the deviPs watchful eye. This 
observation was a sort of long-distance weather forecast familiar 
at the time among the zealous. I remember that although my 
mother did not value highly the lady’s qualities, she was not 
pleased at being pointed out as a public example of card¬ 
playing sin. 

The revival meetings were social as well as religious events. 
Not even a good coating of Episcopalian imperturbability 
could wholly insulate an adolescent boy from the mass emotions 
of such assemblages. Usually some eloquent persuader from a 
distance was summoned to save the souls of the backsliders and 
the unregenerate. Even though I was a conventional, somewhat 
unimaginative boy I was always tempted at these exciting cere¬ 
monies to confess sins I had not committed and to profess a 
conversion I had not experienced. Again and again I hovered 
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on the brink of a public profession, but always at the last mo¬ 
ment loyalty to an Episcopalian upbringing would intervene to 
restrain me. 

Yet from the time I was fourteen or fifteen years old I was 
sure that the religious life was for me. First, as an escape pos¬ 
sibly from the excitement of the revival meetings, I went 
through the tremendous emotional experience of being con¬ 
firmed as a member of the Episcopal church. For some varie¬ 
ties of youth that must be one of the great storms of life. I 
cannot recall now just what were the precise emotional and in¬ 
tellectual problems that troubled me. My case was doubtless 
uncomplicated adolescence. With the friendship of a tolerant 
and somewhat detached rector I emerged. In the tumult of the 
season I resolved however to enter the ministry of the Episcopal 
church. That ambition, though never realized, guided me 
through my college years. It was the driving impulse that kept 
me in college at times when the family need was very urgent for 
what money a boy might earn. 

The location of Randolph-Macon College in Ashland made 
it financially possible for me and for some of my friends to take 
college training. My father was one of those men, so numerous 
in the South of that time, who never quite got over the blight¬ 
ing consequences of the Civil War. His father had moved to 
Virginia from Massachusetts about 1840 and had established a 
dry-goods store in Richmond. This was prior to the time that 
the department store idea had become widespread. His enter¬ 
prise survived the Civil War and the evacuation of Richmond 
by the Confederate troops. The night of the evacuation my 
father, a boy barely fifteen, was given the responsibility of 
watching the store while his father took his place in the home 
guard. My father slept, if he slept, on a counter. He was filled 
with anxieties over what would happen when the Federal 
troops moved in. He was not molested. The retreating Con¬ 
federate soldiers, however, destroyed supplies of various sorts 
in the traditional military manner. One of my father’s men¬ 
tioned memories was the sight of men drinking whisky that 
had been emptied into the street gutters by the demolition 
squads. The drinkers were Richmond citizens, not Yankee 
troops, but their behavior filled him with a sense of contempt 
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he never forgot. His father died a very few years after the end 
of the war. The burden borne by the sturdy merchant from 
Massachusetts was much too heavy for boyish shoulders. The 
burden consisted of contributing to the support of various kin¬ 
folk, male and female, who had looked to my grandfather for 
financial aid, and who saw no reason why his son should not 
continue to sustain them. By the time I was old enough to 
understand what was happening, a staggering load of respon¬ 
sibility for dependent ladies and old gentlemen, untrained in 
the skills of any available employment, had exacted its toll. 
The panic of 1894 completed the story. From that time for¬ 
ward, my father’s life was a grim struggle against adversity. 

My mother was a woman whose spirit was iinconquered and 
I think unconquerable. She lived on her own terms to her end. 
She was determined that come what might her five surviving 
children should have the advantages of education, and the 
more the better. Her own schooling had been meager. Her 
grandfather, who lived in Orange County, Virginia, had cele¬ 
brated his belief in the sacredness of states’ rights, and an all 
too sanguine view of the outcome of the Civil War, by buying 
one hundred slaves at the time of secession. Such exuberance 
of spirit turned out to be not the best way of providing educa¬ 
tion for children or grandchildren. So my mother’s formal 
schooling stopped when she was sixteen and by the time she 
was eighteen she was married. All her life she strove by reading 
to make up the deficiencies of her formal education. She was 
eager for me to go to Randolph-Macon College and so I saved 
what I could from the petty jobs I could find. By the time I was 
sixteen I had thirty-five dollars, my entire capital, but I was 
given a scholarship that paid my tuition. 

I began really to live at sixteen, when I got to college. My 
boyhood had been happy, but I was not an exhilarating success 
in the games by which boys measure achievement. My muscu¬ 
lar co-ordination was never admired by coaches or by play¬ 
mates. My temper was quick. My boyish fights were numerous 
and not always successful. As I approached college, what quali¬ 
ties I had showed to better advantage. I had turned out to be 
an apt pupil after the primary grades of public school, although 
at the beginning of my education my mother began to wonder 
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if I were an idiot. The spelling of the word “the” was seemingly 
beyond my capacity. In some wearisome fashion I crossed that 
barrier and as time went on I become a facile student, gathering 
rewards where I had not striven and in general getting mucli 
fun out of college life. 

Try as I would I never could become a successful athlete. I 
was surely the worst ball player in the history of our college 
baseball. I was never better than the second football squad. I 
was a slow runner on an undistinguished track team. I was a 
fair boxer where there was practically no skilled competition. 
All of these adventures in sport served chiefly to give me a 
physical vigor that added greatly to the comfort of my mature 
life. 

The determination or the “call,” to use a catchword of long 
ago, to be a minister imposed a certain code of ethics. It was an 
ascetic code, but I believe a good and useful one. The call to 
the ministry did nothing, however, to still the questions raised 
by biology, geology and astronomy. Our professor of biology 
was a bright and eloquent gentleman who unfolded before our 
young imaginations the entrancing interpretation of the be¬ 
ginnings of life suggested by Darwin, Wallace and Huxley. 
He had a voice well adapted to the pleading of public prayer, 
as well as to exhortation at an athletic rally, and managed to 
offset biological speculation in the classroom with the right in¬ 
tonation at college chapel. Thus he saved his post against the 
intrigues of alumni and of trustees who cared much for ecclesi¬ 
astical form and were in no mood to put up with the nonsense 
of scientists. Our highly conventional teacher of geology and 
astronomy was much more disturbing to the simplicity of my 
beliefs. He, too, intoned piously at chapel and turned out well- 
disciplined students. Geology, however, meant little to him 
when he left the classroom. The inherent conflict between what 
he taught weekdays in geology and what he said at chapel was 
something he was determined to ignore. He succeeded too, but 
not all of his students were so successful. 

These struggles lasted throughout my college course. This 
was interrupted at the beginning of my sophomore year by 
sickness. I did not develop any of the grave ailments feared by 
my family, but I was ill long enough to disrupt thoroughly my 
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second year’s work. When I finally recovered, I was ordered to 
do whatever I could out of doors. I got a job on railroad con¬ 
struction. For two years I carried a rod and performed other 
simple engineering tasks incidental to railroad building. I 
found the routine tedious in the extreme. After I had gained 
some experience, I was given the responsibility of inspecting 
masonry construction. The work day was twelve hours and 
longer in summer. I would be at work by 6 A..\f. and after 
seemingly interminable intervals, would look at my watch to 
learn that only 45 minutes had passed. There was, however, 
much waiting between assignments. So I carried around copies 
of E. L. Godkin’s New York Evening Post, and such small books 
as might be slipped into a coat pocket. Among others I had 
pocket-sized copies of Emerson’s essays, and of Robert’s Rides 
of Order. The latter, a book of parliamentary procedure, was a 
fair measure of what a youth will read when sun'iciently bored, 
but later an asset to me in our debating society, and surely a 
nuisance to my adversaries in debate who had not read the 
rules. Also, I tucked away whatever else might be inconspicu¬ 
ously managed for the long periods of idleness waiting for 
trains. The outdoor work turned out to be salubrious. When 
at the age of twenty I got back to college, I was big enough and 
strong enough for football. The only necessary ingredient lack¬ 
ing was skill. . 

The curriculum of a denominational college in the South 
of a half-century ago was limited. Rated by the richer offerings 
of the well-endowed institutions elsewhere, Randolph-Macon 
had few resources. What it did provide was a small faculty of 
highly intelligent men, training in habits of work, and an honor 
system administered by the students, and enthusiastically ad¬ 
ministered. 

Discipline by students can be merciless. I recall a lad of 
eighteen or nineteen who recklessly fired a rifle through the 
window of another student’s room. Nobody was being shot at 
and nobody was hurt. But the entire student body voted not to 
speak to the offender for three days. The penalty was inflicted 
to the last minute. The experience was dreadful and I think the 
offender while he continued in college never quite recovered 
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his sense of confidence and friendship. Happily in later years 
he had a distinguished career in science. 

I was personally involved in another incident that showed 
the harsh quality of student discipline under an honor system. 
Once when I was student president of the college athletic as¬ 
sociation, information came to us that the captains of our base¬ 
ball and football teams had played professional baseball during 
the preceding summer. I did not think the rule forbidding boys 
to take money for playing baseball a wise one. I saw no great 
ethical merit in the jobs that were approved, such as selling 
stereoscopes or aluminum utensils from door to door. I had 
tried that one summer, and I experienced little benefit either 
morally or pecuniarily. But a rule was a rule, and without 
awaiting a protest from our competitors we forbade our two 
best players to participate in either baseball or football. It was 
a hard and unpopular decision, but the student board stood 
by its word. 

Examinations were naturally conducted under the honor 
system. Nobody even considered giving or receiving any un¬ 
authorized help while taking an examination. I recall just one 
boy who was suspected of cheating or of having tried to cheat 
during an examination. The charge was not proved, but his 
fellow students, including his fraternity brothers, suggested to 
him and his family that he should leave college. He did. The 
discipline of regular work demanded of us seemed later to com¬ 
pensate for other deficiencies in an institution with small finan¬ 
cial resources. We were at no disadvantage when we moved on 
to better-equipped institutions for graduate or professional 
training. 

I saved about $200 during my two years' work on the rail¬ 
road. So I felt prosperous when I returned to college. My salary 
working for the railroad was at first $40 a month, out of which 
board had to be paid. I never got more than $50 on that job, 
but at the time and in the region, a family could live well on 
$100 a month. Because I thought I was destined to go into the 
Church I also found that scholarships were available. Of course, 
when later I decided that theology was not for me, I was honor 
bound to repay these scholarships with 6 per cent accumulated 
interest. How I managed to do that quickly on a reporter's 
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salary in Chicago I do not even now clearly understand. I 
think I had the feeling that I was buying back my freedom to 
follow a vocation of my choosing. I hurried. 

In 1904 when I went back to college, Alton B. Parker was 
trying to persuade the voters to elect him President. It was not 
a time to elect Democrats, and Theodore Roosevelt, distrusted 
as he was by politicians and businessmen, was the easy winner, 
but not in Virginia. Not many Virginians could bring them¬ 
selves to vote Republican. Still I got my first insight into prac¬ 
tical politics during that apathetic campaign. I was asked to be 
clerk of election at Ashland. I was only twenty years old and 
probably as unqualified by age as I was in other respects for 
the responsibility. I brought up the matter of age, but the 
political managers were willing to overlook my birthday. An 
election clerk got three dollars a day, and a few days' work was 
available. For three dollars a day I too was willing to waive 
technicalities. We committed no overt sins, but I was given an 
intimate and disquieting picture of how elections were con¬ 
ducted so that white supremacy was maintained. 

Virginia had adopted a new constitution a few years pre¬ 
viously with the understood purpose of finding a way to dis¬ 
franchise Negroes legally. The constitutional amendments 
passed during the heat of Civil War angers made the problem 
difficult. Abolitionist enthusiasm, however, was quite dea^ by 
1900, and while it was not seemly to flaunt the Constitution too 
openly, few in the South intended to let Negroes vote. That 
was before Prohibition had induced men to make a fresh as¬ 
sessment of the constitutional obligations. Consequently, the 
‘'grandfather clause” appeared to provide a safe and lawful way 
out of constitutional troubles. Nothing was said in the state 
laws prescribing the qualifications of voters, about race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. Literacy tests were set up 
for everyone. Poll taxes were generally imposed. But if a white 
voter could neither read nor write, he might still be allowed to 
vote, provided his grandfather were or had been a voter. That 
was the great legal invention. 

Our little election board passed on the qualifications of those 
who sought to register as voters. One of our three judges was 
an amiable Negro preacher, a Republican, the only Repub- 
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lican acceptable. There were not many from whom to choose. 
When a Negro came in to register, a judge would read a poly¬ 
syllabic paragraph from the Constitution and immediately put 
the question, “You don’t understand that, do you?” The answer 
was generally “No, suh” and the privilege of voting was denied. 
If an equally illiterate white man appeared, the cjiiestion was 
changed to “You understand that, don’t you?” The answer was 
always “Yes, suh’* and the voter was made. Not more than three 
or four Negro voters were registered during my term of employ¬ 
ment. I do not recall that anybody in Ashland, white or colored, 
was much disturbed by this denial of the suffrage. A dozen 
years later, when I first began to report the woman suffrage 
agitations, there was immense excitement among the women 
arguing the cause. Not so among the Negroes of Virginia forty- 
five years ago. The ballot was given up easily, as more recently 
it has been by white men in Germany and Italy and Russia 
when Nazis and Communists were coming to power. 

I saw no obvious act of intimidation committed. I saw no 
dishonesty of count, although I tried in tactful fashion to be as 
alert as possible. But an unwholesome atmosphere pervaded 
the entire proceedings. Booker T. Washington, the great Negro 
teacher, was never wiser than when he said white men could not 
keep Negroes down without staying down themselves. The loss 
in idealism, in honest consideration of important matters, in 
imagination, attributable to preserving a united front for white 
supremacy must be prodigious. Southerners have had to be 
docile Democrats. That is a high price to pay. 

The differences between college at sixteen and college at 
twenty I found to be very great. When I returned after two 
years of work at tasks that were not overly congenial, every¬ 
thing I had the chance to study seemed immensely interesting. 
Randolph-Macon was a poor fresh-water college, but Randolph- 
Macon was also the door that opened wide the spacious halls 
of human achievement. It was a thrilling experience to read 
Milton under the stimulus of Professor Blackwell’s comment 
and suggestions. Because I had become a “Biblical student,” as 
the words went, I studied Greek. No course ever gave me 
greater pleasure. Our teacher, “Potty” Jones, had found refuge 
in teaching Greek when, as he thought, he had exhausted his 
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possibilities as a Methodist preacher. He never wrote anything 
after having completed a Johns Hopkins Ph.D. thesis on a par¬ 
ticularly dull problem in Latin syntax, but he lived in Greek 
literature and Greek thought. He let us in on the secrets of the 
magnificent civilization men had created in Athens 2,400 years 
before. Words and ideas and sounds have perhaps never been 
more perfectly blended than in the writings of the author of 
the Iliad and in the dramas of Aeschylus, Sophoc les and Eurip¬ 
ides, and in the speeches of Lysias. Potty Jones took us by the 
hand and made us see and taste and completely enjoy the splen¬ 
dors of that ancient society so far away in time and geography, 
and yet so near in political ideal to a sleepy little college com¬ 
munity in Virginia. 

Another scholar who led us to peer down wide vistas was 
William E. Dodd, then a young history professor freshly trained 
in the German methods at Leipzig. Dodd was later to exert a 
wide influence as a professor of history at the University of 
Chicago and to serve as Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Ambassador at 
Berlin during the confusing years of Adolf Hitler’s rise to 
power and fury. Dodd was an incessant worker, a living denial 
of the notion that Southerners are lazy. He really thought that 
modern industrial civilization is a huge mistake. He believed 
with Thomas Jefferson that country people are naturally good 
and city people inevitably corrupt and deceitful. These basic 
illusions, as I viewed them, influenced Dodd all of his life, but 
he was a superb teacher. He talked eloquently of the past. He 
expressed melancholy views of the future. Sometimes his best 
friends—I became one of them—had to concede that a particular 
forecast was unverified by events, but right or wrong he was 
always interesting and arousing. In his hands history was a 
consideration of the public right. He might and often did mis¬ 
understand contemporary men and their motives, but he taught 
his students to look for the common good and not to get lost in 
details. What more could we ask of history or of a historian? 

To an eager young man there was nothing dull or tedious 
in college. Any subject at that time seemed inviting. Most of 
them were. The young men and women of 1900 who went into 
physics, chemistry, biology, astronomy and mathematics have 
truly created the ideas that gave birth, or are giving birth, to 
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our new world. Everywhere we looked there was life in scholar¬ 
ship. I felt then, as I believe now, that I could have been happy 
living in any one of the great corridors of information and ef¬ 
fort. 

I was not free, however, to enter these inviting fields. That 
is, I thought I was not free. I had to think through many prob¬ 
lems. I was still under the compulsion of the religious emotion 
that had submerged me when I was fifteen years old. I followed 
the paths worn smooth by so many other young men and 
women. Naturally conservative, I tried to find ways of reconcil¬ 
ing my doubts and difficulties with the very plain words in the 
ecclesiastical documents. I read the old theologians and the 
modern expositors. I was not nimble enough to follow those 
who said one thing and meant something else. like so many of 
the young, I was much too literal. 

When graduation time came in June, 1907, I was class orator. 
Shortly before Dr. Algernon Crapsey, an Episcopalian clergy¬ 
man in New York, had been unfrocked for heresy. The trial fas¬ 
cinated me. I was not mature enough to share Dr. Crapsey’s 
opinions, but I was fascinated by the entire procedure. So I 
began reading about Martin Luther. I tried to ascertain the 
standards by which the Catholic Church had tried Luther in 
the early sixteenth century. Naturally, I found that acceptance 
of authority, the tradition of the elders or the prevailing opin¬ 
ion of those having command, was in Martin Luther's time, and 
I suppose in all other times, the test of orthodoxy. So as a tact¬ 
less young man, still completely orthodox as to ecclesiastical 
creeds, I chose to defend in my class oration the right of private 
judgment by Episcopal clergymen and by all others. 

I was later told by a college mate that I could not have found 
a less appropriate topic for the occasion. I came upon a copy of 
the paper recently, and I found upon it some notes written by 
the late William E. Dodd, then my professor of history. His 
notes merely checked some of the references and did not ques¬ 
tion the propriety of the opinions expressed. Thus it was pos¬ 
sible a generation ago in a small Southern church college pub¬ 
licly to defend a religious heretic and also the right of private 
judgment, even upon matters of ecclesiastical faith. I did not 
foresee that a generation later the right of private, independent 
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judgment upon political, economic and scientific matters, then 
universally conceded in all free democratic countries, would be 
fiercely denied by dictators and Communists throughout much 
of the world. Nor did I realize that the yeast of private judg¬ 
ment fermenting in me would soon compel me to abandon my 
inclination toward work in the Church. As have so many young 
men in their early twenties, I simmered in indecision. 

In 1907 the easiest way for a college graduate to avoid mak¬ 
ing up his mind was to find a job teaching school. So I looked 
around for work that might provide badly needed dollars. My 
brothers had reached the college age and help was reejuired. I 
found a relatively rich plum in the old Academy at Norfolk, 
Virginia, f or two years I remained undecided about what work 
I wanted to do. I was just good enough as a teacher not to be 
discharged at the end of my first year, though the scales had 
to be watched by a kindly eye if I were to be retained. 

The teaching was not easy even though such schools generally 
employed raw college graduates. Our pupils consisted of some 
boys whose families regarded them as socially too superior for 
the public schools, and of other boys too stupid to be tolerated 
by the public schools. Some snobs, some dullards, some emo¬ 
tionally unadjusted, and some lads of magnificent character, 
mind and ambition were entrusted to our unskilled instruction. 
I don't think we did them much harm, nor much good.^ Wc 
did have small classes, and 1 think that I then learned that it 
is possible to help fairly confused children, if the teacher has 
time enough to find out what is baflling the individual young¬ 
ster. One of the lads entrusted to me at that time visited me 
thirty-odd years later to tell me that he had been the organizer 
who put over the first bonus for veterans of World War I. I 
recalled him as a blue-eyed boy with a remarkable capacity for 
high-pitched squeals. Another middle-aged man came in to tell 
me in later years that I had started him out on his career as an 
inventor of extremely lethal naval weapons. I was unable to 
recall Just what I had contributed at the Norfolk Academy to 
the making of so specialized a career. I comforted myself with 
the thought that I was being given undeserved recognition. 

Norfolk was a way station where I did whatever it is young 
men must do to reach enduring decisions. I knew that some- 
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where I had to come to grips with the facts of my life. The 
University of Chicago was then pioneering with its famous 
summer sessions. Somehow I managed to save the money to go 
to Chicago. I hoped to find in the courses given on the Midway 
some answers to the problems that were peremptorily demand¬ 
ing attention and action if I expected ever to do my work in the 
world that let me live. 
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CHAPTER III 


F orty years ago religious creeds agitated many young 
men. Today as I look northward through a study window 
on a worn-out Connecticut farm and watch the June swarms of 
insects hovering with apparent concentration over the gieen 
meadows for purposes I do not comprehend, economic and 
political creeds rather than religious difficulties are troubling 
men’s souls the world around. Not many of us were profoimdly 
stirred by articles of economic faith as the nineteenth century 
receded and the form of the twentieth century began to become 
visible in the mists always ahead. The considerations that agi¬ 
tate the Communists, their enemies and their adherents, were 
as unknown to our thoughts a generation ago as are the schemes 
that now guide these colonies of flying insects outside my wim 
dows. We vainly thought the world had learned all that was 
important about economics and politics. We knew that from 
time to time reforms, mostly minor, were needed and would 
doubtless be undertaken, but the idea of human progress was 
firmly fixed in our minds. Karl Marx to us was a German ec¬ 
centric whose economic fallacies, though widely preached, were 
demonstrated to be foolish, unsound and impracticable by at 
least one professor in any considerable American college. But 
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in the Virginia of my time religious faith was an urgent matter 
that some young men could neither settle nor leave alone. 

My problem was how to reconcile the Bible with the little 
science and less history I knew. When I thought of the church, I 
pictured myself repeating words that I did not believe in the 
presence of a congregation that did sincerely accept them. I 
confided my troubles to a friendly bishop who assured me that 
only fools believed literally what was manifestly incredible. 
Had I known him earlier, my story might have been different. 
I respected both his intelligence and his honesty. But it was 
too late for me to follow what for me at that time could be 
merely a devious road. When I reached that opinion I began to 
look for ways of escape. I did not want to dramatize my situa¬ 
tion, even to myself. So I tried to think of mild and somewhat 
equivocal solutions. Perhaps I might teach church history or 
sociology. This last was a new and expanding field, very mod¬ 
ern, humane and perceptive in reputation. Thus I avoided ac¬ 
knowledging instantly my financial debts and my intellectual 
confusion. 

I went to Chicago in 1908 for a summer session at the Uni¬ 
versity. I took some courses in comparative religions and in 
church history. Church history made a layman of me. Then I 
tumbled into the wordy wastes of sociology. That pretentious 
affajr I fairly soon discovered was merely an abstract and diffi¬ 
cult way of expressing something that might have been said 
plainly and simply. I soon knew it was not for me. 

But the men, and in particular the women, whose work led 
professors to invent sociology had something very precious to 
say. These were the expressions of compassion and of under¬ 
standing of the public consequences of private acts. Hull 
House, on the near West Side of Chicago, was my introduction 
to that kind of sociology. Twice a week during the hot summer 
of 1908 I would journey the ten miles or so from the University 
of Chicago to Hull House for the purpose of teaching English 
to recent immigrants. Why I went I don’t know. Money was not 
involved. The trip required an hour to an hour and a half. The 
Chicago streetcars were crowded, hot and dirty beyond all be¬ 
lief. I met Miss Jane Addams, the famous head of the settle¬ 
ment; Miss Julia Lathrop, later the first head of the U. S. 
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Children’s Bureau, who was the pioneer in persuading Illinois 
to treat its insane as mentally sick, rather than as prison popu¬ 
lation; Miss Alice Hamilton, who more or less invented indus¬ 
trial medicine in the United States; Mrs. Florence Kelley, the 
very title of whose book, Ethical Gains Through Legislation, 
bespoke a new era in social reform; and others of that gifted 
and public-minded coterie. All of them were subsequently my 
friends. After a year or so I was invited to live at Hull House 
and for many years remained a loyal if very junior member of 
that company. 

Miss Addams was one of the very great characters of her 
generation whom I came to know. Her reputation has perhaps 
been obscured recently because of her pacifism. Critics of war 
are seldom popular when armies are being recruited. But 
nearly everybody who confronted Jane Addams was instantly 
impressed by the sweep of her mind, her complete moral in¬ 
tegrity, her compassion for all kinds and conditions of men and 
women, and the upright force of an obviously gifted person¬ 
ality. Miss Addams was not a pretty woman, and yet she was 
beautiful in her own unique way. In fact, few people thought 
of her as a woman at all. She was an intelligence, a conscience, 
a moral purpose, a human being wonderfully sensitive to so 
many of the facts of life that most people fail to see. She always 
wanted to do something to help those who were in any kind of 
need. 

Most of all she wanted to make it possible for the humble and 
the poor to have dignity and importance and self-respect and 
such happiness as people can find. She had no doctrines except 
those broad beliefs in the liberal American tradition enriched 
by the faith of the Quakers. But an ardent desire to make it 
possible for the poor and the weak to have and to enjoy the 
rights and opportunities and the amenities of living tliat the 
strong and ambitious can get for themselves, may produce very 
positive programs of political action, as Hull House proved. 

Miss Addams, who had come of vigorous New F.ngland stock 
by way of Cedarville and Rockford College in Illinois, decided 
in the eighteen-eighties to live in a slum district of Chicago to 
see what she might do to mitigate the bareness and squalor of 
the tenement life of the period. She had few preconceptions 
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beyond the recognition that the tenements produced or contin¬ 
ued by corporate industry were not making the kind of free and 
happy and full life dreamed of by the founders of America. 
Other citizens who were troubled by what they observed joined 
her in establishing a home in the slums that became the most 
famous of American social settlements. It was in deference to 
her, years later, when Theodore Roosevelt clashed with the 
bosses of the Republican Party, that he named his Progressives 
the party of social justice. 

But Jane Addams was never anybody’s political partisan. She 
joined Theodore Roosevelt’s Bull Moose party because she 
thought she saw in it the largest support for the causes that held 
her interest. When she arose to speak, you became aware of a 
somewhat short, sturdy woman, a little bent from a bout with 
tuberculosis in youth, quietly dressed but pleasant to observe. 
Her voice and her eyes spoke to you. The voice was low and 
rich and seemingly effortless, and wholly conversational in 
pitch. Her eyes were large and sympathetic and understanding. 
She had the unconscious dignity of a great lady, but her own 
personal preferences or inclinations or tastes never obtruded. 
To the younger residents about her she seemed to have no time 
and no desire for a private, personal life. Her interest was 
wholly absorbed in what came to her to do. If a present were 
givep her, she instantly passed it on to someone she thought 
needed it or wanted it more than she. The only gifts she did 
keep and use were the care and devotion of a group of friends 
who would gladly have given their all for her. 

Hull House came to be a large institution providing educa¬ 
tion and opportunity and service of various kinds for thou¬ 
sands of people every year. It was, however, completely in¬ 
formal and wholly decentralized in management. The various 
people concerned in the many projects that were established 
in the settlement and conducted by its residents did their own 
thinking and planning and sometimes money raising. Miss Ad¬ 
dams demanded no authority. She was known simply as head 
resident. Everybody, however, was so eager to get the benefits 
of her judgment and to be assured of her confidence that every¬ 
thing undertaken somehow bore the stamp of her personality. 
This continued until her death, although her later years were 
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saddened by the first World War and its bitter fruit, which she 
sought so vainly first to prevent, and later to mitigate. 

There is something definitely tame about the reputation of 
social settlements in some groups today, but not to me forty 
years ago, or now. In the United States social settlements were 
established by privileged people who wanted to be useful 
friends and neighbors of the less privileged. Eleanor Smith, a 
gifted composer, whom William Rainey Harper had drawn 
into the new University of Chicago, developed an immensely 
useful music school at Hull House. Through the music school 
thousands of the neighbors in the tenements were given the 
opportunity to appreciate and to enjoy the world’s great music. 
Miss Smith and her associates started many of the gifted chil¬ 
dren of impoverished parents on the long road to success as 
professional musicians. In time the musical festivals at Hull 
House in the slums attracted audiences from the entire city. 
The good settlements did for their less favored neighbors what 
any well-heeled friendly man would want to do for people he 
knew who needed help. As an incidental by-product, the settle¬ 
ment residents appealed for legislation that might cure or pre¬ 
vent some of the worst conditions they observed. 

The Hull House I lived in was a sort of monastic institution 
with separate buildings for the women and men residents. 
There were also a few apartments for the married pairs. 
Every resident paid for his personal room and board. All were 
under agreement to give at least two evenings a week to the 
house activities. Many able to do so, as did Miss Addams, de¬ 
voted their full energies to the enterprise. 

Hull House in particular, and settlements in general, added 
important things to the amenities of life in the United States. 
One of the first, if not actually the first, public playgrounds in 
the United States was established near Hull House on land 
owned by William Kent, later a Congressman from California 
and a pioneer in saving the redwood forests. As a young man, 
“Billy” Kent had inherited some Chicago West Side tenements. 
When the youthful Jane Addams pointed out their dilapidation 
and unwholesome qualities, Billy Kent challenged her to make 
better use of the property. At her suggestion he tore down the 
buildings and turned the land over to Miss Addams for use as 
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a children’s playground. That was close to the beginning of 
the public recreation movement in the United States, a move¬ 
ment in which Chicago was a pioneer and a leader. 

The dominating qualities of the group who carried on the 
activities of Hull House when I was there were common sense, 
friendliness and a capacity to apply the newly developing tech¬ 
niques of medicine and the social sciences to the common prob¬ 
lems of the cities and of highly organized industry. We tend to 
forget after two world wars and the far-reaching social reforms 
of the past forty years what life was really like in American 
cities during the first years of the twentieth century. 

It was a time when millions of Europeans were migrating to 
the United States to take jobs in the swiftly expanding Ameri¬ 
can industry and transportation. Labor organization could not 
keep pace with the tremendous influx of foreigners eager to ac¬ 
cept the discomforts of American slums in exchange for the 
greater disadvantages of familiar life in the old countries. But 
the wretchedness of life in the slums sat ill upon the conscience 
of American observers. When I was living at Hull House, we 
made a housing survey through the Chicago School of Civics. 
Among other things, we found in South Chicago workers in the 
steel mills who hired only half the use of a bed. It was the 
period of the twelve-hour, seven-day shift in the steel mills. A 
worker would have the use of a bed for the time he was not 
working. Some of the beds seemed never to get cold or clean. 

A settlement could do little more than attract public atten¬ 
tion to poor housing. Even that is something. Gerard Swope, 
long president of the General Electric Company, and conspicu¬ 
ous as an advocate of good public housing, was a Hull House 
resident at a yeasty time in his own career. As an influential 
leader of industry he remembered what he observed in his early 
maturity. 

Children of all kinds of families present their problems, but 
the children of the slum families seem in undue proportions to 
turn from problems to crimes. Residents of Hull House in¬ 
evitably learned their stories simply as one is informed of the 
difficulties and sorrows of friends. So, naturally, the people of 
Hull House had a part in the development of children’s courts 
for the wayward and unfortunate. One effort led to another in 
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the baffling struggle to re-establish, or perhaps just to establish, 
safe and healthy homes in the densely packed slum areas near 
the great factories and distribution centers. Visiting nurses were 
recruited and employed. Probation officers were found for those 
in trouble serious enough to bring them across the thresholds 
of the police and criminal courts. Finally, just across the street 
from Hull House a pioneer institution was founded to diagnose 
the mental and nervous conditions of the children whose anti¬ 
social behavior or whose neglect had made them wards of the 
Juvenile Courts. 

Then the settlement tried to bring recreation, friendly social 
life and opportunities for study of music, art, literature, danc¬ 
ing and other of the agreeable activities of normal living, to a 
neighborhood all too poor in its individual resources. It was 
the agency that opened wide doors of opportunity and of ap¬ 
preciation to thousands of people who were happier for the 
facilities available to them in the settlement. One of the gayest 
enterprises of the entire year was the St. Patrick’s Day Ball on 
which residents of the settlement and of the area planned and 
worked during long months. 

The undertakings were interesting to me because they ex¬ 
hibited a point of view and an approach I had never even con¬ 
sidered. Of course I believed in the basic American creed of 
equal opportunity and freedom for all. In a quiet little college 
community in Virginia, industry, character and intelligence 
presumably brought their inevitable rewards and recognition. 
But in a simpler society few feel any responsibility for the weak, 
the slow or the unfortunate. If a lad with musical capacity docs 
not develop his gift, that is his loss and nobody elsc’s. The Hull 
House attitude was quite diflferent. The lack of personal op¬ 
portunity to cultivate latent capacities seemed to be a public 
loss as well as an individual tragedy. Nobody, however, was 
preaching any particular political doctrines or economic phi¬ 
losophies. There were no Anarchists and only one or two So¬ 
cialists among the residents. Communism was just a word. Miss 
Ellen Gates Starr, a co-founder of Hull House with Miss Ad- 
dams, had turned out to be a Socialist in a Fabian sort of way 
as she got older. Miss Starr also became a devoted member of 
the High Episcopal Church. The nearest approach to anarchy 
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was Victor Yarros, long a conservative editorial writer on Chi¬ 
cago newspapers. When Victor Yarros was young and in Russia 
he had been sentenced to Siberia by the Czar’s police as an an¬ 
archist. In Chicago he was never further to the left than Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt or Woodrow Wilson. His wife, Rachel Yarros, 
also a young Russian radical of the 1890’s, turned out to be a 
capable woman doctor very active in teaching social hygiene to 
women’s clubs and any others who had curiosity about such 
matters. 

If there were no political or economic doctrines at Hull 
House other than the historic American faith in freedom and 
opportunity and tolerance, there were great reservoirs of good 
will and an eager willingness to help anybody who wanted help 
to get into the main streams of American life. The Communist 
doctrines of hatred and of dictatorship of the proletariat simply 
had not been recognized. Life in such a place was very fresh 
and stimulating to the young. The social life of the settlement 
was varied and pleasant. Hull House at that time was a place 
of refuge for many exiles from Russia who had incurred the 
hostility of the Czar’s political police. Many of the famous 
revolutionaries of the 1890’s would find their ways to the set¬ 
tlement on Halstead Street. In fact, most of the famous writers 
and artists and politicians from Europe who arrived in Chicago 
paused long enough to look at Hull House and to talk to Jane 
Addams. It was as if thoughtful, sensitive men were examining 
this single block of a great city to learn if the mounting prob¬ 
lems of a new industrial order might be solved reasonably and 
in friendship, without the dreadful resort to war and to hatred 
that finally came about. 

I was a young man in my mid-twenties still trying to find a 
place in which I might use whatever energies and intelligence 
I had. Anything I had worked at—except college—lacked in¬ 
terest for me. I was not concerned to make more money than 
a modest standard of living required. I was sure that sociology 
was a sterile field. If I had had financial independence instead 
of debts, I would have continued in the University, working in 
economics or one of the physical sciences. Much as I liked the 
life at Hull House, the prospect of a career as a social worker 
did not lure me. So finally I decided to try to get a job as a 
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newspaper reporter. I thought of this as a temporary employ¬ 
ment that would enable me to pay my debts, meet my obliga¬ 
tions to my family, and at the same time to arrive at more satis¬ 
fying conclusions concerning a permanent vocation. 

During the last generation I have talked to a great many 
young people who for themselves were threshing the same kind 
of straw I worked over during my early years. I have smiled in¬ 
wardly at the thought of lic^w little some cjf us can know cjf what 
is destined for us. I had no ambition to be a journalist. I had 
been an occasional college correspondent for Richmond, Vir¬ 
ginia, newspapers and seemed to have some facility in writing. 
But that was all. Now forty years have gone since I got my first 
temporary job in journalism, and for whatever years are still 
granted me I have no will to change. These forty years from 
1910 through 1950 have been as full of change, of hope, of hor¬ 
ror, of despair and of deliverance as any period of all the yester¬ 
days of mankind. Journalists have had the privileged seats at 
the press table where they might hear and see what the actors 
on the great world stage were saying and doing. I do not know 
that I have understood the purj)ort of the play. 1 do not know 
that I have estimated correctly the characters and the qualities 
of the players. I do know that like the other reporters and 
editors of my generation I have been given an unconimonly fa¬ 
vorable opportunity to be informed. But that was certainly not 
what I was looking for when in March, 1910, I went to the old 
City Press Association in Chicago to ask for a job as a reporter. 
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CHAPTER IV 


F rancis HACKETT, then the brilliant young literary 
critic of the Chicago Evening Post, opened the newspaper 
door for me. Hackett had no jobs to give, but he had accjuired 
a reputation that impressed even the gruff news editors of the 
time. When I called on Henry Saylor, general manager of the 
City News Bureau, with a note from Hackett—after having 
beent,turned down by all of the city editors of all of the morn¬ 
ing and afternoon newspapers—I got an opportunity. 

It was grudgingly given. Rough conversation was the hall¬ 
mark of employers of the period. Mr. Saylor took a gloomy 
view of my training. He said that he had not found college men 
useful. A chap such as I who not only had been to college but 
who liked it well enough to go back for graduate work evi¬ 
dently was a poor risk. He gave me the sharp edge of his tongue 
for presuming to think I might be a newspaper man. When I 
accepted his ridicule in silence, he said he would give me a 
two-week trial at ten dollars a week. He said he expected to fire 
me at the end of the.trial and that he had seen me only out of 
regard for Francis Hackett. I kept my mouth shut and grasped 
the opportunity eagerly. 

Henry Saylor did not know Francis Hackett personally, or 
he would not have given me even a trial. Francis was a young 
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Irishman, a year or two my senior, who had left Dublin to find 
his way in the United States. He had landed a job in Marshall 
Field’s department store in Chicago only to find that he had 
very small talents as a salesman. Then by some device he had 
obtained a reporter’s opportunity on one of William Randolph 
Hearst’s newspapers. At the same time he had found hospitality 
at Hull House. By his account he was not a good reporter. 

At that time stealing or surreptitiously acquiring photo¬ 
graphs from the families of a suicide or of a man arrested for 
embezzlement or some other victim of sin or misfortune was a 
highly regarded feat in the sensational press. The nearsighted, 
quizzical-looking young Irishman wanted none of it. He had 
come to America with a head full of notions about literature 
and the memory of a distinguished father who had been a 
physician in Dublin. It had not occurred to him at the time 
that murders, divorces, crimes and personal tragedies may also 
be the stuff of literature, although he was one of the first to 
applaud Theodore Dreiser’s labors in that field. Fortunately, 
he was able to shift from the shrieking newsroom of Mr. Hearst 
to the quiet editorial writing room of the Chicago Evening 
Post. There he started the Literary Review that soon had the 
attention of most of the Chicagoans who cared to read about 
books. Francis also had an impudent wit that made him a very 
much desired dinner guest. His qualities as a good dinner J:able 
companion gave him the reputation that persuaded city editors 
to hire other young men who seemed to them unpromising. 

It was just luck that I was not quickly fired. l.uck and the kind¬ 
ness of an older reporter whom I did not know and on whom I 
had no claim. I went out with him to report a meeting at a 
hotel. Some public question was discussed by a local statesman. 
Student fashion, I took full notes. When the meeting was over, 
the experienced reporter asked what I proposed to hand in to 
the city editor. I showed him a fistful of memoranda that made 
a summary of what had been said. He told me to forget all ex¬ 
cept the one paragraph he pointed out that gave all the current 
news of that situation. I did as he instructed me and until I was 
sent out on another story I seemed to be a reporter who knew 
his way around. 

Actually, I was not. I did not know what was yesterday and 
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what was tomorrow. It was easy enough to learn to write the 
‘lead/' the stereotyped introduction to a story which was then 
in vogue, once I learned what the story was. That was the rid¬ 
dle. Significance from the standpoint of anything I had learned 
in college had less than I thought to do with newspaper inter¬ 
est. I was put on routine jobs to be broken in. Daily I copied 
the names from hotel registers in the hope of finding an im¬ 
portant or interesting visitor. I recall discovering the name of a 
British Pari who had turned up at the then new Blackstone 
Hotel. I thought I might have a prize in him as indeed I did 
finally. Question him as I could, I could learn nothing of the 
slightest public importance until he volunteered a deep con¬ 
cern in the fortunes and abilities of Jack Johnson, then the 
current Negro heavyweight champion. For reasons now not too 
obvious the Earl’s comments on this hero seemed at the time to 
be worthy of publication. Then I went to the municipal courts 
and trudged from courtroom to courtroom in search of morsels 
of interest. When the courts were closed, I returned to the of¬ 
fice and wrote whatever I had not phoned in earlier to the re¬ 
write men. 

The discipline of the City Press Association was primitive, 
severe, and in retrospect, useful. The city editor wanted names 
spelled right. He required checking by the city directory. The 
briefer and lighter telephone directory was not acceptable to 
him. Much more time was taken thumbing through the city 
directory than in writing the stories. These were the petty 
dramas of the police courts. I remember one that I thought so 
exciting as to be worth more than the lOo words allotted me. I 
explained to the assistant city editor that murder was involved. 
He simply repeated “One hundred words.” I persisted, “But 
this murder was done at a wedding.” He answered, “One hun¬ 
dred words.” Then as if to indulge the foolishness of a thor¬ 
oughly green reporter, he added, “They always kill somebody 
at a Polish wedding in South Chicago.” My superior was by no 
means anti-Polish, being himself a Pole and a bright one. 

The hours of work were very long. I reported at eight o'clock 
in the morning. I was seldom through before eight-thirty to 
nine o'clock at night. Once after I had become a little more ex¬ 
perienced I was made to work both night and day for four days 
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while a jury was pondering a verdict in the case of a legislator 
accused of bribery. At that time, about four months after my 
start, I had risen to a wage of fourteen dollars a week, but like 
all the rest, I worked every Saturday and alternate Sundays. 
The two free Sundays a month were not enough to let us catch 
up with accumulating fatigue. 

I think I was on trial a month or more. I made the passing 
grade by finding a story that created a stir in the newsrooms of 
the Chicago papers that jointly paid for the operations of the 
City Press Association. To say I found the story is an exaggera¬ 
tion. A municipal judge told me of it. All I did was to give it 
an allusion that seemed to lift it out of the ruck of police court 
detail. Public officials, I soon discovered, are very considerate 
of reporters whose stories get published and mention the names 
of public officials. Judges in particular have so few opportuni¬ 
ties to keep their names before the voters. I found them very 
helpful in bringing to my attention episodes of possible news¬ 
paper interest. 

The particular item that more or less assured my continued 
employment concerned the keeper of a house of prostitution. 
Seemingly a respectable woman, she was known to her neigh¬ 
bors as a piano teacher. The musical madam had her own chil¬ 
dren, a boy and a girl, at Eastern colleges. Her children and her 
neighbors were of course ignorant of her connections with^ ice. 
The judge told me to watch for the case, and when the hearing 
was on, the similarity of the circumstances to the situation in 
Shaw’s play, Mrs. Warren's Profession, was too obvious to be 
missed, even by a beginner. I gave my report when I returned 
to the office. The city editor at once pricked up his ears and told 
me to write the story. I did my best, but it was not good enough 
for his taste. He personally rewrote it, an exceptional act for 
him. Naturally he improved the telling, but the next morning 
I found he had generously given me credit for the story. 

The luck of another somewhat similar story doubtless assured 
the permanence of my connection with the City Press Associa¬ 
tion. This concerned the supposed victim of a white slave 
transaction. I do not know even now how well founded is the 
public faith in the white slave traffic. Certainly generations of 
city editors and particularly of Sunday editors have built news- 
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paper circulation upon the public belief in such stories of white 
slavery, actual or fancied. At the time I believed wholeheart¬ 
edly in the reality of my facts. I could even have been right, 
despite the cynicism of later investigators who assert that most 
of the white slaves, if slaves, are willing slaves. 

This story was of a very pretty girl of about eighteen who had 
been graduated a few weeks before from a religious school in 
Montreal. A few days after her graduation she encountered a 
persuasive woman from Chicago who pretended to offer her the 
hospitality of her home while the girl found a job in Chicago. 
The home turned out to be a house of prostitution. The girl 
professed no taste for such employment, and according to her 
testimony, was compelled to mop floors until she was willing to 
obey instructions. Also, she said her clothes were taken from 
her to prevent her escape. After about four days, so went the 
testimony, she recovered some clothes, ran away, and by chance 
found a friendly woman who protected her and called the po¬ 
lice. 

The girl was pretty enough to arouse the interest of news¬ 
paper photographers, and through them the city editors, and 
so for several days we had another sensation. The turning up 
of two vice stories atoned in the mind of my managing editor 
for my offense in having gone to college, and on such a founda- 
tionjour friendship was built. I remember his advice after I had 
been given his approval. He suggested that in reporting rail¬ 
road wrecks and such calamities it was wise to avoid round 
numbers. “Never report twenty or twenty-five or thirty killed,” 
he said. “Even if twenty is right, make it nineteen or twenty- 
three or twenty-seven, and then the readers will think that you 
personally turned over and counted the victims.” Later, as I 
grew in his favor, I learned that he wrote boys’ adventure sto¬ 
ries in his spare hours. In fact, he invited me to work with him 
and to write an adventure story set in Alaska. He insisted that 
my complete ignorance of Alaska could be cured by reading a 
few books. I rejected his flattering offer, secretly thinking that 
such writing would be bad for my literary style. Style, I 
thought, might be a fragile thing easily impaired by reckless 
use! 

Human nature in newspaper offices follows the general pat- 
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tern, but as I think backward I remember many more acts of 
kindness than of jealousy or malice during those years while I 
was trying to learn the ways of the press. The kindness came 
also from the court clerks and the bailiffs, some of them very 
tough political—henchmen was the word—who for reasons of 
their own chose to aid a cub reporter. I recall once getting to 
the municipal court a little late because of a story elsewhere 
and being greeted excitedly by one of the toughest clerks in the 
entire organization: “Jesus, where was you?” He then explained 
that a grand jury had indicted many railroad officials in an 
important action, and that he had hidden the court papers until 
he could show them to me. I got the scoop not because of any 
enterprise or ingenuity of mine, but solely because a very hard- 
boiled precinct politician was minded to do me a favor. In re¬ 
turn, he asked and got nothing except my gratitude and the 
writing of any stories that legitimately concerned “his judges.” 

The City Press Association provided apprentice training for 
many would-be reporters. Since it was owned by the Chicago 
newspapers, it was a fairly easy approach to jobs on the papers. 
Reporters on the press association typed their stories on waxed 
sheets. These were mimeographed and the actual copy was dis¬ 
patched through compressed-air tubes to the various newspaper 
offices. Long before a new reporter was hired by a city editor, 
his work had been observed by potential employers. After 
about six months I decided to try to improve my status by seek¬ 
ing a job on a newspaper. Leigh Reilly, then managing editor 
of the now defunct Chicago Evening Post, took me on. Again 
Francis Hackett introduced me. The Evening Post occupied in 
Chicago some of the field filled in New York at the time by the 
New York Evening Post. The Chicago counterpart could not 
claim Alexander Hamilton as its founder. Nor did it have any 
of the abolitionist emotion that Oswald Garrison Villard kept 
burning on the New York Post in memory of his grandfather, 
William Lloyd Garrison. Nor did it have the intellectual tradi¬ 
tion of the great liberal editor, E. L. Godkin, who had made of 
the New York Evening Post a national institution of mugwump 
indignation. 

But the Chicago Evening Post had collected a good group of 
young progressive Republicans who were to follow Theodore 
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Roosevelt in his Bull Moose parade to defeat and political dis* 
integration in 1912 and 1916. Francis Hackett got out the 
weekly literary supplement that was well supported by the ad¬ 
vertisements of book publishers. Hackett was always late witli 
his reviews. Not until the presses were actually clamoring for 
his copy could he sit down to write. Just before four in the 
morning of a Friday, he would come through with the words 
needed to start the presses rolling. The literary review under 
him attracted enough book advertising to warrant the employ¬ 
ment of an assistant literary editor. Floyd Dell was found for 
the post. He, incidentally, became one of the early American 
novelists of the Freudian or drip school of fiction. 

Other than the literary supplement and a bright editorial 
page, the Chicago Evening Post had not enough to offer in the 
hard competition of Chicago journalism of forty years ago. 
Leigh Reilly, the managing editor, was intelligent, effectual 
and fair, but the ownership was not primarily interested in the 
promotion ot the paper. Other affairs, the grain market, utility 
interests, small newspapers elsewhere made full-blooded sup¬ 
port impossible. The very fact that Leigh Reilly had too few 
reporters, however, gave opportunities to those on the staff, and 
consequently by the time I had been twe:) years a reporter, I 
was detached from the city editor and allowed to choose my 
own assignments and to sign the daily articles. 

1 he years before World War I had some of the listless quali¬ 
ties of the air that precedes a great storm. Still very few of us 
in Chicago had any premonition of what impended. I remember 
sometime in my service on the Evening Post writing a review 
of Admiral Mahan’s latest book. Mahan, of course, was the 
author of the famous theory that world importance went with 
sea power. The Mahan arguments seemed to me very hard to 
answer. 1 said so in my review. Unfortunately, Francis Hackett 
had just written a review in praise of Norman AngelFs The 
Great Illusion, Angel 1 argued, with equal persuasiveness to 
Hackett, that a world war was economically impossible because 
no nation had the money to pay for it. Hackett wanted to know 
how we could recommend both Admiral Mahan and Norman 
Angell. The possibility of war seemed so dim that we worked 
out a compromise witliout much trouble or delay. The world 
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war issue appeared to be no more immediate or nearer than 
conflicting notions of the ancient Peloponnesian Wars in 
Greece 2,320 years before. Yet within two years the Germans 
made their dreadful decision for war, and even now the end is 
not in sight. 

Until 1912 when Theodore Roosevelt finally turned on his 
old friend and successor, William Howard Taft, and thus 
created the great Republican schism, young newspaper men in 
Chicago who were not wholly absorbed in the day’s events 
found resource in books. Many wanted to write books C3r plays. 
Joseph Medill Patterson, a future heir of the Chicage^ Tribune, 
and the founder of the New York Daily News, but then a young 
Socialist fresh out of Yale, had lately written The Fourth Estate, 
a newspaper play in which Chicago newspaper men took pride 
because one of their tribe had succeeded. Many rcpc3rters car¬ 
ried around the manuscripts of plays they hoped to complete 
and have produced. A very few succeeded, Frederick Hatton, 
another Evening Post writer, among them. The production by 
David Belasco of Years of Discretion, an amiable comedy c^f 
manners by Frederick and Fanny Locke Hatton, brought a 
flush of hope to many ambitious Chicagoans of that period. 

At the time few newspaper men and few others could afford 
to have mc3torcars. Consecpiently, many of us ualked in the 
country on our days off. The favorite topics were the novels 
that some restless spirits were incubating. Of all of the walkers 
Sherwood Anderson, then an advertising writer, was the only 
one who came through to memorable accomplishment. Ander¬ 
son, a picturescpie fellow who always wore a scarf with a certain 
dash that attracted photographers, had at the time four unpub¬ 
lished manuscripts of novels. He was grimly bent on writing 
novels until he wore down the resistance of the book publishers. 
He did too, and made them like it. 

Harriet Monroe, who was not a journalist, but a middle-aged 
spinster of fine appreciations and herself an occasional poet, was 
establishing the magazine Poetry. This likewise aroused our in¬ 
terest. The few capable of writing ponderable verse did so. Carl 
Sandburg, one of the better poets, found his first important 
recognition when his “Chicago, Hog Butcher for the World” 
won a money prize offered by Poetry. Characteristically, Sand- 
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burg told a fellow reporter in an interview that the Poetry 
prize would be spent to pay for the next Sandburg child. It was. 
A practical joke of the time was the submission to Poetry of a 
very bad poem by one journalist under the name of another. 
Harriet Monroe was good enough editor to catch their little 
efforts at hilarity. 

In the spring of 1912 when the rivalry between Theodore 
Roosevelt and William Howard Taft came into open conflict, 
newspaper reporters and editors and owners had plenty to think 
and to write about. My introduction to the excitement was an 
assignment by the Evening Post to report proceedings of the 
Republican National Committee. This was meeting at the old 
Coliseum, making preparations for the Republican National 
Convention. Theodore Roosevelt had done embarrassingly well 
in the new Presidential primaries. Embarrassing, that is, to 
President Taft and his friends. Boies Penrose, the stalwart po¬ 
litical boss from Pennsylvania, however, felt well able to control 
the situation. This he sought to do by denying credentials to 
the Roosevelt delegations and seating the Taft delegates. Day 
after day the procedure continued. Reporters were not allowed 
inside the Committee rooms. We waited outside in the hot 
halls of the Coliseum for announcements. Penrose and his 
friends had no mercy on their opposition. Nor had they any 
pre-jdsion of the consequences of their partisan acts. Had Sena¬ 
tor Penrose understood what he was doing besides frustrating 
Theodore Roosevelt, he might well have hesitated. For there 
was an acute mind buried under the layers of Penrose suet. 

It was at this Republican convention in 1912 that I first saw 
some of the famous correspondents in action. Arthur Brisbane, 
the sparkling Hearst editor, was a formidable fellow ready and 
willing to exchange physical blows with William Jennings 
Bryan, who was employed as a special correspondent to report 
his observations of the convention. Mr. Bryan in his effort to 
leave the press benches unfortunately stepped on the copy Bris¬ 
bane was writing. So we had the spectacle of two famous men 
being separated in what looked much like childish combat. 
Richard Harding Davis was another of the celebrities who was 
back at news reporting for the occasion. He was a kind of cava¬ 
lier of the press, very well tailored, very handsome, and very 
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demanding of recognition for the famous man he was. Roy 
Howard, then Superintendent of the United Press, was pointed 
out as a youthful prodigy. A short, slight young man, sporting 
very bright, very elegant and very noticeable clothes, Howard 
was even then marked as the young man of whom E. W. 
Scripps, the chain newspaper owner, expected great things. 
There too was William Allen White, then and always editor of 
the Emporia Gazette, a friendly, smiling journalist, who made 
a small Kansas city an integral part of the great wide world of 
public discussion. Bill White was one of those elders who had 
time to notice the young and the unimportant. I remember too 
at that convention first seeing Robert Minor, then a cartoonist 
for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch^ but afterwards a Communist 
leader. Bob Minor, whose father was an important person in 
St. Louis, had been sent to Chicago by his paper to make draw¬ 
ings of the famous men at the convention. He approached me 
as a working reporter and asked me to point out a few celebri¬ 
ties. He said plaintively that he had spent an entire day and 
much too much money riding between the Blackstone Hotel 
and the Coliseum looking for celebrities. He had found none. 
Would I please help him. I have often wondered in subsequent 
years just what were the influences that turned so beguiling and 
gifted a young man from the main stream of American life into 
the highly partisan and thoroughly unpopular propaganda^ to 
which he has devoted his life. 

Neither Boies Penrose, Elihu Root, nor any of the highly 
competent members of the Old Guard then in command of the 
Republican Party were taking long views into the future in 
1912. They had enjoyed power too long. Tliey behaved as 
though they were dealing with a minor party insurrection. 
They dealt firmly. In his capacity as Chairman of the National 
Convention, Elihu Root was magnificent. His strong hands 
held the reins lightly but firmly. It was my first observation of 
an assemblage of fourteen or fifteen thousand men and women 
densely packed in a great meeting room. Such an audience takes 
on a unity and a personality of its own. I was still a very inex¬ 
perienced reporter, far below the Washington correspondents, 
regular and special, who were familiar with the power and 
fury, and feebleness too, of such gatherings. I was deeply 
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moved. The delegates had little authority of their own. They 
were chosen by their political superiors to do as they were told 
when they were told. In the great decisions they were little 
more than counters on a board. In little affairs, on the other 
hand, the delegates and visitors had terrifying force. An interval 
generally elapsed during which the audience reached its verdict 
concerning eacli successive speaker. If the man had sornetliing 
that appealed to the assembly, he would be heard quietly, even 
though what he proposed might be rejected with vehemence a 
few minutes later. On the other hand, if something in the 
speaker's manner irked the audience, he would not be heard, 
regardless of what he had to say. I seemed to observe the con¬ 
vention shouting down speakers merely because the sounds of 
their voices were not pleasing. Subsecpiently their proposals, 
more ingratiatingly stated, were accepted. I remembered that 
spectacle when I became an editor. I knew from then onward 
that what was said or written must be conciliatory if it were 
to be considered. The difliculty is in being sure of wliat will 
please an audience! 

The forces set loose when Elihu Root in his suave way tossed 
the Roosevelt Republicans and their arguments out of the 
Coliseum did not soon come to rest. The Democratic Conven¬ 
tion met a few days later at Baltimore. There the also historic 
sti^iggle between Champ Clark and William Jennings Bryan 
resulted in the selection of Woodrow Wilson as the Democratic 
candidate. Wilson, who was much too liberal for Princeton 
University, was not progressive enough for Theodore Roosevelt 
Republicans. Democrats were not yet socially acceptable north 
of the Mason-Dixon line. Consequently, the dissident Repub¬ 
licans formed their Progressive Party and had their own con¬ 
vention in Chicago about a month later. 

That really was a joy as well as a headache to newspaper re¬ 
porters. The Chicago hotels were filled with shiny-eyed dele¬ 
gates, male and female, singing Methodist revival songs. Pea¬ 
cock Alley in the Congress Hotel, then an elegant corridor, was 
literally choked with enthusiastic Progressives singing “Onward 
Christian Soldiers,” crowding around Theodore Roosevelt at 
every opportunity and rushing forward as their Captain sug¬ 
gested to battle for the Lord at Armageddon. Most of the dele- 
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gates, it might be noted, later had great difficulty locating Ar¬ 
mageddon on their political road maps. 

The Progressives were the first politicians to recognize social 
workers as political assets and allies. Two Roosevelts, Theodore 
the pioneer, and his fifth cousin, the four times President Frank¬ 
lin Delano, turned the trick. The Progressive Party was first 
given the sub-title, the Party of Social Justice. That let the so¬ 
cial workers in. Some of them were good speakers, and some 
also were of the fine fellowship of Jane Acldams in Chicago. 
Lillian Wald and Jacob Riis in New York were great and un¬ 
selfish public characters present. Theodc^re Roosevelt had had, 
of course, the social worker side in his own character, and his 
interest in many reform pn^jects was genuine and sincere. The 
less idealistic Republican rebels, whose differences from the 
Taft Republicans were purely political, regarded the social 
workers with amusement and impatience when they got under 
foot. The social justice side of the Progressive Party did not 
really get full-scale recognition until Woodrow Wilson had 
been elected President. By that time the Progressive Party was 
dead, although Theodore Roosevelt did not write the obituary 
notice until nearly four years later. 

Meanwhile, for me, there were stories to write, friends to 
make, a sweetheart to woo, a wife to wed, and all of the sundry 
other activities that young men in journalism and elsewh^je 
encounter when they approach the time at which it seems de¬ 
sirable to establish a home and to take their places in the great 
company of responsible citizens. There was, however, an inter¬ 
lude, an exciting and stimulating interlude that came not espe¬ 
cially of my own choosing. It was a consequence of other things 
I was doing that at the moment seemed important. 

John C. Shaffer was the owner of the Chicago Exjcning Post, 
About the end of 1913 he bought the Rocky Moimtam News 
and the Denver Times, Having bought them, he had to devise 
plans to make them acceptable to the people of Colorado. Also, 
of course, it would have been desirable to transform losses into 
profits and so to make prosperous the property. 

I was certainly no efficiency expert, and neither was S. J. 
Duncan-Clark, an editorial writer of the Evening Post, Never¬ 
theless, we two were dispatched to Denver to look over the 
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papers and the community and to make suggestions for the 
journalistic miracle Mr. Shaffer thought he wanted performed. 
We set out for Denver more or less drunk with the excitement 
of the Progressive Party for which Duncan-Clark had been a 
popular rabble-rouser. Earlier in his career he had been a 
preacher. The Progressive campaign had given him a welcome 
opportunity to exercise his very fluent oratory, badly in need of 
a workout after mute years as an editorial writer. 

Almost inevitably we drifted to the Progressives of Denver 
for advice as to what Coloradoans wanted in the way of a 
revived Rocky Mountain Neivs. Among others, we met Judge 
Ben Lindsey, the head of the Denver Children’s Court. We 
took back the kind of advice that might have been foreseen 
from the preferences of the authorities we consulted. For¬ 
tunately for the success of our report, Mr. Shaffer, who was 
no more progressive than a large-scale speculator in grain 
might be expected to be, showed it to Senator Albert J. Bev¬ 
eridge, next to Theodore Roosevelt the chief political orna¬ 
ment of the Progressive Party. Senator Beveridge was a very 
impressive person to Mr. Shaffer. So when he said Duncan- 
Clark and I had composed a very fine plan of newspaper de¬ 
velopment, Mr. Shaffer accepted his verdict with alacrity. He 
insisted that either Duncan-Clark or I go out to be editorial 
winter for the Rocky Mountain News, Because he was an older 
and more experienced journalist, Duncan-Clark insisted that 
I accept the opportunity. The canny soul suspected what might 
be coming. He was wise in his foresight of trouble, but I would 
not have missed the experience. Nor have I regretted even up 
to now the battles of that stormy period when at twenty-nine 
I became in effect editor of an important newspaper, and as 
such was thrust into the very center of one of the great in¬ 
dustrial struggles of the time. 
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CHAPTER V 


E diting was a serious business, but in 1914 certainly 
it was not regarded as one of the professions for which 
men were educated and trained. Most men drifted into it as 
though it were like marriage or the measles for which one 
qualified by doing nothing to avoid it. I surely had done 
nothing especially designed to fit me to be the editor of the 
only morning newspaper in Denver, the metropolis of the 
Rocky Mountains. I had nothing in mind as I rode into 
Denver on the Burlington railroad except to write editorials 
which I hoped might interest the readers of the Rocky Moun- 
tain News and perhaps even add modestly to the circulation 
of the paper. I liad no cause to advocate. At best I hoped to 
be able to make sensible and honest comments on what issues 
might arise. 

My ignorance of Denver, of its history, of its people, of the 
issues that seemed important to the citizens, of the prides 
and prejudices of the community, was complete enough to 
have satisfied Arthur Brisbane who insisted that superficiality 
was essential to success in newspaper work. Nobody else con¬ 
nected with the paper had any purpose in mind except the 
vague goal of success. That meant financial prosperity and a 
reputation for doing the right thing when the occasion arose. 
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I don’t know what Mr. Shaffer had in mind when he accepted 
ownership of the paper and I should be surprised if he knew. 

I had not been in Denver three weeks before quite un¬ 
wittingly I had attracted unfavorable attention. I was made 
to realize that editing, though sedentary, was not a peaceful 
occupation. One day I was told that a woman politician— 
Colorado had woman suffrage long before the adoption of the 
Nineteenth Amendment—had denounced me the night before 
in a public meeting. I was informed that she said the new 
editor of the Rocky Mountain News was a “hop head,” an 
epithet new and meaningless to me at the time. The lady was 
a practicing physician as well as a ward politician. Presumably 
she knew the meaning of her words. I suppose she sincerely 
thought that only one addicted to the use of morphine could 
like Theodore Roosevelt Republicans. I wondered why she 
bothered to go to such extremes. All that I had done was to 
write a few editorials expressing mildly liberal opinions upon 
seemingly innocuous subjects. I was to learn that the Denver 
of 1914 took its politics violently. What would have been 
read without irritation in Chicago made furious the Den¬ 
verites who were not wholly in agreement with the line of 
the editorial. Tolerance of differences of opinion was not a 
Rocky Mountain trait. 

The owner of the paper, John C. Shaffer, was nominally 
the editor. He lived in Cliicago, a thousand miles away, and 
he was not a professional journalist. He had never, so far as 
I knew, personally participated in the Chicago Evening Post 
management except in financial affairs. There his control 
was very tight. On politics he was willing to approve what 
his friend Senator Beveridge thought to be a proper Progres¬ 
sive position. So unless some other important friend told him 
that a particular editorial was bad, what was published in the 
editorial page was politely ignored by the owner. That put 
the responsibility squarely up to the editorial writer in Den¬ 
ver, as nobody else on the staff was much interested in public 
affairs. 

Just after he had acquired the Rocky Mountain News, Mr. 
Shaffer called on Harry Tammen, one of the two controlling 
owners of the Denver Post, the most prosperous and popular 
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paper in Denver. According to Harry Tammen, Mr. Shaffer 
said piously: “Mr. Tammen, I am going to run my paper as 
Jesus Christ would run it.*’ Tammen was not a scribe nor a 
pharisee. He had been a bartender in his youth, as he remem¬ 
bered with professed pride. One of his frequent boasts was 
that at the close of business at the old Palmer House bar in 
Chicago he would throw the money in the cash drawer up 
to the ceiling. As he told it, all that stuck to the ceiling be¬ 
longed to the boss. He said he kept the rest. He doubtless 
exaggerated both his prowess and his depravity. Potter Palmer, 
who owned the hotel and who had been a partner of Marshall 
Field, the first, was also a handy man with a dollar and good 
at protecting his own. 

But Mr. Tammen’s story uncjuestionably expressed his un¬ 
pretentious point of view. He was accordingly shocked at 
Mr. Shaffer’s identification of his publishing policies with 
those that Jesus might have followed. As Tammen told it, he 
said: “Why, you old so and so, I am going to run the Denver 
Post as George Washington would run it. Now what are you 
going to do about that?” 

Actually, the only guide I had was to make whatever com¬ 
ment seemed fair and interesting on the views of the day. 
Neither Mr. Shaffer nor the founder of Christianity attended 
the editorial meetings. Sometimes I would confer with the 
managing editor, William Forman, who had been the sport¬ 
ing page editor of the Chicago Evening Post. Sometimes the 
business manager would join the discussion. I chose the topics 
and wrote the copy and then late in the evening put the 
editorial page to bed, as the working phrase went. The day’s 
work was very long. The editorial writer or editor of the 
Rocky Mountain News had to receive many visitors who de¬ 
sired to discuss the issues of the day. Denver was a place of 
retirement for many who knew what was wrong with the 
world. John Brisben Walker, one of the founders of popular 
magazines and owner of the old Cosmopolitan, was a frequent 
caller and advocate of many causes he wanted me to adopt. 
Mr. Walker as a young man had gone to China to aid in the 
reorganization of the Chinese army. He was an energetic man 
and definitely an extrovert. As a publisher and a pioneer motor 



manufacturer—he preferred steam engines while the public 
took to gasoline engines—he soon became rich enough to have 
great confidence in the wisdom of his judgments. So sure was 
he of himself that he felt able to edit the Tolstoy novel he 
bought for publication in the Cosmopolitan, Count Tolstoy 
preferred his own words to Mr. Walker’s and so a great quar¬ 
rel ensued. Mr. Walker had lost the Cosmopolitan to William 
Randolph Hearst when I used to see him in Denver, but he 
had lost none of his certainty as to what comments any reason¬ 
able newspaper man should make upon any subject then 
current. 

“Coin” Harvey, the famous pamphleteer of Populist cur¬ 
rency theories, was there. He was very old but still full of 
notions he desired brought to public attention. Some days I 
would get to the office by nine and not go home until long 
after midnight because of the seeming necessity of talking to 
everyone who had a cause to advocate or ideas to push. En¬ 
thusiasms seem to live long at high altitudes. 

In the background were two very important public issues 
on which at first we made no comment at all in the Rocky 
Mountain News. One affected the relations of the city to 
its public utility services: the water company, the street railways, 
the gas company and such. 

The other was the industrial issue as it was focused in the 
Colorado coal strike. The strike in the northern coal field 
was nearly four years old when I took up my editorial re¬ 
sponsibility in Denver. The strike in the southern coal fields 
with which I was to become deeply involved had been called 
in the autumn of 1913. By the spring of 1914 the coal strike 
had become a routine item of news value only when some¬ 
thing extraordinary occurred. Consequently, it was not neces¬ 
sary at first to take a position with reference to it. It seemed 
to be just another incident in the long struggle between 
unions and corporations for authority and the juicy fruits of 
economic power. 

Only when violence was done did the coal strike rise to 
the level of newspaper interest. It was easy for violence to 
occur in the Colorado coal fields. The pioneer tradition was 
strong. The mountain men who had opened up the territory 
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were vigorous individualists. Shooting was an understood pro¬ 
cedure for upholding the majesty of law or enforcing one’s 
personal decisions or even for expressing one’s judgment on 
current affairs. So killings in the coal fields were not beyond 
the understanding of the state. Nor were these crimes all 
one-sided. Some union organizers were killed and some non¬ 
union miners were killed. The incidents in the coal con¬ 
troversy were of the sort that characterized the old cattle wars 
and the struggles for watered land between sheepmen and 
cattlemen. 

The southern coal deposits were located in relatively re¬ 
mote areas. Whatever settlements existed had been built 
after the coal mines were developed. If large corporations 
were organized to mine the coal, the buildings generally would 
be the property of the company. The cottages occupied by 
the miners, the stores from which they purchased food and 
clothing, the schools to which their children were sent, even 
the churches where churches existed, and hospitals, if any, 
might all be company property. The mines operated by in¬ 
dividuals generally lacked even the amenities provided by 
the company-owned coal towns of the larger corporations. 

Political power generally was in the hands of the corpora¬ 
tions then, as it is now in the hands of the labor unions. The 
sheriffs and other police agencies were frequently allied with 
the managers of the mines, just as in other localities they were 
friends of the ranchers or of whoever possessed settled eco¬ 
nomic resources. Since the coal deposits were found in the 
unsettled areas, there was little outside public opinion. Any 
quarrel in remote territory can be individual, extreme, and 
free from the moderating influences of detached, disinterested 
opinion. The coal mines further were placed by nature near 
canyons, a geographical fact of much strategic significance in 
the coal war of 1914. 

No orders had ever been given in our editorial office about 
the Colorado coal strike. Still there was a tacit understanding 
that the less said about the strike editorially, the better pleased 
the owner of the paper and the business community generally 
would be. Nobody had openly voiced such a feeling, but it 
was there. So I would consider as circumspectly as I was able 
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any issue raised by the strike. The basic question in the strike 
was union recognition, although many minor (juestions were 
also involved. 

When the southern Colorado mines were closed by the 
strike, the miners and their families moved out of the com¬ 
pany-owned houses into tents provided by the United Mine 
Workers. Tent villages were created. The miners were South¬ 
ern and Central Europeans, Hungarians, Serbians, Slovaks, 
Greeks and others from neighboring racial groups. They were 
a hardy lot of vigorous men, recent migrants from the areas 
that even then were the scenes of the strains that were soon 
to erupt in the first World War. 

At the start of the strike in the southern fields, the mines 
were guarded by men recruited by a detective agency. Fights 
and even killings marked the strike, llie tent colonies at 
the openings of canyons enabled the strikers to observe the 
mine operation. The residents of the tent colonies were in 
the position of pickets. If the companies tried to use non¬ 
union miners, the pickets could observe and act. In such cir¬ 
cumstances conflict was almost inevitable. It occurred. Inci¬ 
dents were so numerous that the National Guard was called 
out by Governor Elias M. Ammons. The National Guard dis¬ 
armed the mine guards and sought to disarm the strikers. 

In such fashion conditions drifted from month to month. 
Once smallpox threatened the Ludlow tent colony and a 
compulsory vaccination program was undertaken—a disturb¬ 
ing public health necessity. Arrests of miners were made, al- 
leging various crimes. The sheriff of the county in which the 
Ludlow colony was located had many deputies. The sheriff 
himself was regarded as an adversary by the union organizers. 
The National Guardsmen found the police work in the mine 
fields burdensome. Those whose private affairs were most urgent 
tended to drift out of military service to be replaced by recruits 
who could afford the time or who were in other ways interested 
in the employment. A small local industrial war seemed to 
have reached a stalemate. 

Then suddenly the fury and hatred exploded. Who started 
the fighting at Ludlow soon became an irrelevant considera¬ 
tion. Under the nominal authority of units of Colorado state 
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troops someone undertook to destroy the tent colony by fire. 
Thirteen women and children who had sought refuge in a shal¬ 
low cellar under one of the tents were killed by suffocation or 
burning. Five men and a boy were reported to have been killed 
fighting. One striker, Louis Tikas, a Greek, was reported to 
have been killed by his soldier captors. Colorado seemed to be 
on the very edge of civil war. The union printers, normally con¬ 
servative, discussed buying arms. Attempts were actually made 
to recruit a union army to fight in the southern coal fields. 

Denver and the nation were shocked by these brutalities. Re¬ 
porters were ruslied south to Trinidad. I spent the day of April 
21 at the Rocky Mountain News office reading bulletins from 
the front in Las Animas County. As the gravity of the tragedy 
became more and more obvious, I decided that the time had 
come for an outspoken editorial. I wrote a restrained statement, 
the point of which was that the state troops were no longer a 
non-partisan police force protecting the public safety and that, 
accordingly, United States troops should be sent to Colorado to 
enforce peace. 

About ten o’clock in the evening I had a conference with the 
managing editor and the business manager of the paper. All 
three of us read the editorial. The managing editor, Bill For¬ 
man, a very brigfit newspaper man, remarked wryly, “This edi¬ 
torial is going to raise hell.” I could not deny the correctness of 
the managing editor’s comment. I replied that if we couldn’t 
protest against the killing of women and children we had no 
right to be newspaper men. Forman agreed. Then the business 
manager said, “If you’re going to print that kind of an editorial, 
why not make it stronger?” The suggestion seemed sound both 
to Forman and to me, so I sat down at my typewriter to hammer 
out a new and stronger editorial. Here it is, for better or worse: 

THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS 

The horror of the shambles at Ludlow is overwhelming. Not 
since the days when pitiless red men wreaked vengeance upon in¬ 
truding frontiersmen and upon their women and children has this 
Western country been stained wdth so foul a deed. 

The details of the massacre are horrible. Mexico offers no bar¬ 
barity so base as that of tlie murder of defenseless women and chil- 
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dren by the mine guards in soldiers' clothing. Like whitened 
sepulchers we boast of American civilization with this infamous 
thing at our very doors. Huerta murdered Madero, but even 
Huerta did not shoot an innocent little boy seeking water for his 
mother who lay ill. Villa is a barbarian, but in his maddest excess 
Villa has not turned machine guns on imprisoned women and chil¬ 
dren. Where is the outlaw so far beyond the pale of humankind as 
to burn the tent over the heads of nursing mothers and helpless 
little babies? 

Out of this infamy one fact stands clear. Machine guns did the 
murder. The machine guns were in the hands of mine guards, 
most of whom were also members of the state militia. It was private 
war, with the wealth of the richest man in the world behind the 
mine guards. 

Once and for all time the right to employ armed guards must 
be taken away from private individuals and corporations. To the 
state, and to the state alone, belongs the right to maintain peace. 
Anything else is anarchy. Private warfare is the only sort of anarchy 
the world has ever known, and armed forces employed by private 
interests have introduced the only private wars of modern times. 
This practice must be stopped. If the state laws are not strong 
enough, then the federal government must step in. At any cost, 
private warfare must be destroyed. 

Who are these mine guards to whom is entrusted the sovereign 
right to massacre? Four of the fraternity were electrocuted recently 
in New York. They are the gunmen of the great cities, the off¬ 
scourings of humanity, whom a bitter heritage has made the 
wastrels of the world. Warped by the wrongs of their own up¬ 
bringing, they know no justice and they care not for mercy. They 
are hardly human in intelligence, and not as high in the scale 
of kindness as domestic animals. 

Yet they are not the guilty ones. The blood of the innocent 
women and children rests on the hands of those who for the 
greed of dollars employed such men and bought such machines 
of murder. The world has not been hard upon these; theirs has 
been a gentle upbringing. Yet they reck not of human life when 
pecuniary interests are involved. 

The blood of the women and children, burned and shot like 
rats, cries aloud from the ground. The great state of Colorado 
has failed them. It has betrayed them. Her militia, which should 
have been impartial protectors of the peace, have acted as mur¬ 
derous gunmen. The machine guns which played in the darkness 
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upon the homes of humble men and women, whose only crime 
was an effort to earn an honest living, were bought and paid for 
by agents of the mine owners. Explosive bullets have been used 
on children. Does the bloodiest page in the French Revolution 
approach this in hideousness? 

In the name of humanity, in the name of civilization, we have 
appealed to President Wilson. Mis ear heard the wail of the inno¬ 
cent, outraged and dying in Mexico. Cannot the President give 
heed to the sufferings of his own people? 

Think, Mr. President, of the captain of the strikers, Louis Tikas, 
whose truce with the gunmen was ended with his murder. Think 
of the fifty-f)ne shots which were passed through the strike leader. 
Think of his body, which has lain exposed since his infamous kill¬ 
ing. Then, with that vast power whicli has been committed to you 
as the executive of a great nation, attend to the misery wrought 
by an anarchistic lust for dollars. Without your speedy aid the poor 
and the needy, betrayed by the state, may be slaughtered to the 
last smiling babe. 

Forman’s forecast that it would raise journalistic hell in Colo¬ 
rado was a model of understatement. At the time the Rocky 
Mountain Neios had a circulation of about 16,000. The next 
morning the news circulation was trebled, and the paper was 
able to retain the same high circulation until I left and the 
policy was changed. No other newspaper had made so out¬ 
spoken a protest against lawlessness in the coal mine war. 
Clearly the public welcomed a frank expression of editorial 
opinion. Literally thousands of letters were sent to the paper. 
We published full pages of letters for days after the event. 

I got neither reprimand nor praise from the ownership. Mr. 
Shaffer was in Europe and no one in his business organization 
desired to comment. The organization was pleased with the 
surge in circulation and fearful of what the businessmen in Col¬ 
orado might think and say and do. Watchful waiting, in Wood- 
row Wilson’s later phrase, seemed the prudent course. 

We did not have long to wait to learn what certain outspoken 
members of the business community in Denver thought about 
the new editorial policy of the Rocky Mountain News, Soon 
after the publication of the editorial, “The Massacre of the 
Innocents,’’ we sent a telegram to President Woodrow Wilson, 
urging upon him the need to send United States troops to Col- 
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orado if civil strife were to be averted. It is curious in the light 
of the changes of the last generation to recall how little the deto^ 
nating editorial actually said and how moderate was the letter 
to President Wilson. 

We did not utter any opinion on the subject of collective 
bargaining or of representation of tlie coal miners by the 
United Mine Workers. We got involved in no way in the ques¬ 
tions of wages, or of checkweighmen—clerks who checked the 
weight of coal dug by the miners—or of any of the other matters 
that divided the coal operators and the miners. All we urged 
was the preservation of public order by impartial troops. Down 
the vista of the past this position seems conservative to a degree, 
but not so in April, 1914. 

To urge peace and order when men are angry is sometimes to 
invite condemnation as a dangerous radical, I learned. Many 
another editor has made a similar discovery. I recall an evening 
a few days after the Ludlow disaster when I was called from 
dinner at the Brown Palace Hotel by George Creel. Mr. Creel 
had been the editorial writer on the Rocky Mountain News 
when Senator Thomas Patterson owned it. He had returned to 
Denver to report the coal strike for a New York magazine. Al¬ 
ready we had begun a friendship that was to endure through 
the years. George called me from the dinner party to inform me 
that my office was bulging with a committee from the Chamber 
of Commerce who had come to protest our news treatment of 
tlie strike. 

I ran back to the office to find William Forman, the manag¬ 
ing editor, in more or less speechless rage at a committee of 
prominent hecklers from the Chamber of Commerce. They 
took me on at once. They were annoyed by our editorial, by 
our letter to President Wilson asking that troops be sent to 
Colorado, and by our news reports from the coal field. I re¬ 
member asking what was objectionable in the editorial. I was 
informed that I had lied in saying that women and children 
were murdered. When I asked what was the right word to de¬ 
scribe the deaths of the thirteen women and children in the 
tent colony, the answer was that they were burned to death. I 
am sure that the angry man who gave me that pitiful answer 
would have been completely compassionate if the women and 
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children had been his own. Yet I was to learn that there is no 
sympathy or understanding if the victim belongs to the enemy 
and that it matters little who the enemy is and who does the 
hating. 

The excited committee asked that we recall our reporter 
from the Ludlow area on the further ground that the publica¬ 
tion of such news could only damage the reputation of Colo¬ 
rado. I remember asking a question then that has come up 
again and again in many sets of circumstances. “Does the pub¬ 
lication of the news of the Ludlow killings hurt Colorado? Is it 
not true that the killings themselves hurt both the character 
and the reputation of the state?” 

The committe of vigorous businessmen was in no mood to 
bandy words with a youthful editor, and so in a few minutes the 
man who wanted us to suppress the strike news said to his as¬ 
sociates, “We are getting nowhere with this pinhead”—meaning 
me. “Let’s go.” They did not depart with peaceful or friendly 
intentions. 

I was soon to learn of the practical effects of the displeasure 
of our visitors. A day or two later I was informed that the 
Chamber of Commerce was planning an advertising boycott of 
the Rocky Mountain Neivs. If the Chamber of Commerce 
could induce the department stores and other large advertisers 
to boycott the News, we would be hurt seriously. We found 
help from two powerful but quite unexpected sources. Former 
Senator Patterson, who had sold the Rocky Mountain News to 
Mr. Shaffer, battled for us and against the boycott at the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce meeting. Senator Patterson was an old man 
and a Democrat. Ilis political life and his business life were all 
but finished. Yet with nothing at stake for himself, he did bat- 
tie against those who would intimidate his old paper by eco¬ 
nomic pressure. Our other ally was, of all people, Harry 
Tammen, co-owner of the Denver Post, the strongest paper 
financially in Denver. Tammen took the very practical view 
that if the Rocky Mountain News were subdued by an adver¬ 
tising boycott, the taste of victory might induce the boycotters 
to whip the Post into submission. Thus gradually the boycotters 
were defeated. That, incidentally, was an illuminating experi¬ 
ence for me. I saw at first hand that it was not necessary to 
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yield to advertising pressure and that if an editor were disposed 
to stand by his principles, he might find ways of defending him¬ 
self against attack. Nothing that has happened to me in the 
subsequent thirty-five years has caused me to change this belief. 

The coal strike was transformed by the Ludlow disaster into 
a matter of national importance. Reporters from Eastern news¬ 
papers and magazines rushed to the scene to gather material 
for articles. Upton Sinclair came out to gather excitement and 
local color for a Socialist novel he entitled CoaL I saw much of 
the Eastern journalists and writers. Sinclair at that time was an 
excellent tennis player and also a food faddist. I played tennis 
with him and was beaten regularly. I occasionally ate a meal 
with him after some tennis sets. His diet at the time was a can 
of stewed peaches padded out with crackers. He would vary 
this sort of food with periods of fasting. Sometimes he fasted 
as much as ten days. He told me that one of the greater hard¬ 
ships of fasting came from the difficulty of deciding what to do 
at mealtimes. Not to eat added two hours or more to the waking 
day. He found it hard to lengthen his working hours on an 
empty stomach. 

It was necessary for the governor to ask President Wilson 
to send out United States troops if the amenities of govern¬ 
mental intercourse were to be preserved. Governor Ammons, 
who was, of course, greatly embarrassed by the coal strike, 
finally made up his mind to ask for federal help. On April 28 
the United States troops arrived and the disorders in the coal 
fields almost instantly ceased. Colorado had hovered on the edge 
of civil war, and on reflection nobody wanted it. United States 
troops could maintain order and prevent violence, but United 
States troops were not authorized then or now to settle strikes. 
The original quarrel between the United Mine Workers and 
the coal operators remained unadjusted. There was neither law 
nor well-defined public opinion to suggest the broad lines of a 
peaceful settlement. The result was that only a voluntary agree¬ 
ment between operators and miners could provide the basis of 
a settlement. 

The largest coal operation in southern Colorado was that of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. This was a Rockefeller 
company in that the Rockefeller interests owned about 40 per 
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cent of the stock of the company. In all of the publicity and 
propaganda that followed the Ludlow disaster, attempts were 
made to fasten full responsibility for everything that had hap¬ 
pened upon John D. Rockefeller, Sr., and John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. Actually, of course, the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
was one of the better managed coal ventures. All the operators, 
large and small, wanted to avoid collective bargaining with the 
United Mine Workers. Such was the temper of the time. Big 
corporations and small individual owners felt alike on that sub¬ 
ject. Nevertheless, it was fairly easy for those who desired to do 
so to make John D. Rockefeller, Sr. and Jr. the villains of the 
piece. 

It was about this time that Ivy Lee, one of the first of the 
public relations experts, had taken on the job of improving 
the Rockefeller reputation, which still suffered from the bitter 
controversies of the earlier days of oil consolidation. Frank P. 
Walsh, a Kansas City lawyer, had been made chairman of the 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations. Frank 
Walsh was essentially a labor lawyer. So for months a duel con¬ 
tinued between Ivy Lee, the Rockefeller public relations ad¬ 
viser, and Frank P. Walsh, the chairman of the commission to 
find out what was at the bottom of industrial unrest. 

The Rockefellers employed W. L. Mackenzie King, destined 
a few years later to be the Liberal Prime Minister of Canada, to 
investigate the Colorado coal strike and to recommend a plan 
that would render impossible a recurrence of such a tragedy. 
Mr. King had been a student of economics in the United States, 
and for a brief period a resident of Hull House in Chicago. His 
interest in industrial relations was obviously genuine and in¬ 
telligent. Nevertheless, he had to endure very hostile criticism 
during the entire period he was employed by the Rockefeller 
interests. He succeeded, however, in working out a plan of in¬ 
dustrial representation that stood very well the test of time. 
The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company first set up a company 
plan for workers’ representation and later made a bargain with 
the United Mine Workers. These wholesome relations between 
the corporation and its employees and the union still endure. 
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CHAPTER VI 


L ife in Denver in 1914 was exhilarating in areas beyond 
J controversy. A city a mile high stimulates the imagination 
as well as the circulatory system and the temper. Nearby moun¬ 
tains constantly invite men, and women too, out of doors. The 
blue skies and the tumbled white clouds, the flowering lupine 
on the hills and mountain pastures in season subtly urge busy, 
quarreling human ants to abandon their controversies for an 
hour or a season, to lift up eyes to the hills, and to enjoy the 
good things provided. Long vistas over the high plateaus east, 
the snow-capped peaks north and west, are boons to the spirit 
that call men from far off to visit this stout city set so close to 
the towering peaks of the great continental mountains. While 
partisans hate one another’s opinions and plans with fury not 
lessened by the high altitude, almost all are bound by a deep 
appreciation of one of the magnificently beautiful regions of 
the world. I found it very relaxing to be able to walk in the 
mountains, or even to climb one of the minor peaks without 
having to explain or to defend my enjoyment of the country¬ 
side. 

Henry J. Allen, then publisher of the Wichita Beacon, friend 
and comrade of William Allen White, and later governor of 
Kansas, was one of those accustomed to come out to savor the 
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scenery. A veteran of Western political discussion, Mr. Allen 
professed interest in my struggles as an editor. He made a gen¬ 
erous offer that, though never accepted, gave me comfort and 
courage for many years. From his own greater experience he 
foresaw the hazards of my position and told me very kindly that 
if I should ever find that I needed a job somewhere else, he 
would find a place for me on the Wichita Beacon. I never had 
to accept his offer, but it remained in my mind as a haven of 
refuge in case of need. A practicable and gracious variety of 
unemployment insurance! 

Many journalists subsequently well known worked on Den¬ 
ver newspapers from time to time. When I arrived Eugene 
Field, the jx^et, was one whose sayings still excited lively mem¬ 
ories. Field was true to the newspaper tradition of his time, 
both by his fondness for alcoholic stimulation and by his diffi¬ 
culty in paying his bills at the bar. The saloon keeper he pa¬ 
tronized most was repeatedly in a quandary about Field’s 
unpaid bills. If he cut off the poet’s credit. Field would go 
somewhere else. If Field went to another saloon, many other 
customers would go too. For Eugene Field was a good story 
teller and a most amusing talker. So one day, hopeless of col¬ 
lecting what was owed him and mindful of the advantage of 
retaining Field’s friends, he presented the poet with a receipted 
bill for all his past drinks. Field looked at it (juizzically and 
with no other expression of thanks said to the barman, “All 
right, what about it?” The saloon keeper did not know what 
about it, and so Field continued: “When a man settles a big 
bill, it is customary for the house to set them up. Are you going 
to do it?“ Silently the saloon keeper provided a fresh drink for 
everyone at the bar! 

Another amusing character who drifted into newspaper work 
in Denver was an Englishman who was known as Lord Ogilvie. 
He was a remittance man, as went the Western phrase. Every 
three months or so he would get and spend quickly his allow¬ 
ance from his family in Britain. When his money was gone, he 
would return to work and he was good enough to be taken back 
in spite of unexcused absence. In addition to his drink Lord 
Ogilvie favored game chickens. When he was in funds he would 
move with his chickens to the Brown Palace Hotel and attempt 
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as quickly as possible to consume his money in liquid form. 
After a few days’ absence, doubtless at the hotel’s urging, the 
newspaper would organize a rescue party. Lord Ogilvie and 
his chickens would be found in considerable disorder in his 
elegant hotel room. 

In 1935, long after I had left Denver, I was having lunch 
with George Creel at H. G. Wells’s house in London, Mr. Wells 
had got together a very pleasant and impressive company for us. 
Among his guests was Mrs. Winston Churchill, who casually 
had remarked that her family had lived in the north of Eng¬ 
land. This reminded George Creel of Lord Ogilvie and in¬ 
stantly he gave a lively account of Ogilvie’s doings in Denver. 
When he had polished off the last detail of eccentricity, he 
asked Mrs. Churchill if she had ever heard of such a man in the 
north of England. Without any hesitation or embarrassment 
she replied instantly: ''Heard of him? He was my uncle.” 

Among the very bright young men on the Rocky Mountain 
News during my term as editor was Gene Fowler, afterwards 
well known as a biographer, movie writer, and newspaper ex¬ 
ecutive. Love and marriage hit Gene Fowler a resounding blow 
while I was still there to catch the echoes. In celebration of the 
event Fowler’s father-in-law presented the young couple with 
a modest bungalow on the outskirts of Denver. Gene was a 
sports reporter and he also had a signed column of comment on 
sporting events and personages. This gave him a fairly free 
hand at choosing his texts. He was so much impressed with the 
wonder of his new home, and conceivably too with love and 
marriage, that every day for two months he wrote and pub¬ 
lished at the top of his column a poem in praise of his bunga¬ 
low. The real estate business lost a lyrical advocate when Gene 
remained true to journalism and literature. 

Raymond Robins, who was chairman of one of the two 
Progressive Party Conventions, and widely known among social 
reformers as an orator of parts, had given me a letter to Ben 
Lindsey, the judge of Denver’s Juvenile Court. I saw much of 
Judge Lindsey during all my stay in Denver. He had a remark¬ 
able ability to infuriate his more respectable neighbors. 

What Judge Lindsey had accomplished in the Juvenile Court 
in Denver was akin to what was done with much less excitement 
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in Chicago, New York, Boston and other cities that began to 
be conscious of the toll slum life was taking of children. Com¬ 
mon law and popular tradition decided centuries ago that until 
children attained a certain maturity they had not reached years 
of discretion. But until the Juvenile Court idea was invented, 
children who behaved in criminal fashion were tried as crimi¬ 
nals, regardless of whether or not they had reached years of dis¬ 
cretion. In Denver, Ben Lindsey was a pioneer in advocating 
the more modern notion that children should be treated as 
wards of the court, dependents or delinquents, even when ac¬ 
cused of committing acts defined as crimes by the statutes. 

Ben Lindsey also had the fortune, good or evil, to attract 
the attention of newspaper and magazine editors to his court. 
A very skillful journalist, Harvey O’Higgins, wrote Judge 
Lindsey’s story, or what Judge Lindsey thought was his story 
after its publication. Having assumed the role that Harvey 
O’Higgins had picked for him, Lindsey was in a fight all the 
rest of his life. Theodore Roosevelt took him into the Progres¬ 
sive Party and promptly named him the Bull Mouse, whether 
in recognition of his mouselike mustache, or his high-pitched 
voice, I never knew. 1 shared the odium that friendship with 
Judge Lindsey entailed. There was never during my Denver 
experiences any important public issue affecting the Juvenile 
Court but the city was angrily divided into friends and enemies 
of Ben Lindsey. His enemies were forever trying to get him off 
the bench, and his advocates equally passionately were trying 
to keep him in office. Measured by the standards of other cities 
Ben Lindsey was not the wisest or most discriminating of juve¬ 
nile judges, but the attacks on him were so savage and so base 
that it was difficult not to defend him. A favorite method of at¬ 
tacking him was to suggest that he was guilty of abnormal 
sexual ideas—a complete falsehood in the judgment of those 
who knew him best, but historically a frontier weapon. The 
fascination of the newspaper headline or the applause of an 
audience is the undoing of many politicians. Ben landsey was 
one of them. He permitted himself to be identified with a 
foggy notion called companionate marriage, a peasant custom 
known in Europe for many centuries. Sponsorship of such ideas 
helped Lindsey not at all with the respectable folk who might 
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otherwise have supported his better considered work in the 
Juvenile Court. 

I got some personal perspective on the campaign of vilifica¬ 
tion against Ben Lindsey when suddenly I found myself a tar¬ 
get. It was a pleasant morning, bright, sunny and bracing, and 
everything seemed quite well with the world. Not a morning 
to expect malice and wild slander. But there it was, in a paper 
published in Pueblo. A columnist stated that the new editor of 
the Rocky Mountain News, meaning me, had traveled to Wash¬ 
ington to see President Wilson and had occupied the same 
drawing room with miners’ wives—a complete fabrication, of 
course. I had not gone to Washington. I had never at the time 
occupied a drawing room. I had never seen a Colorado miner or 
a miner’s wife. More than that, I did not hold with such 
carryings-on. So I was in a state of high indignation. 

In company with James Randolph Walker, a handsome son 
of John Brisben Walker, I went out to find the writer of the 
scurrilous note. I had not thought of what to do when I found 
my traduccr. I merely walked over toward a restaurant at which 
I was told the columnist was accustomed to cat. At a street in¬ 
tersection, in the very center of the business district, Walker 
pointed him out. He was seated in a red electric buggy which 
he had stopped in the middle of the street to talk to an ac¬ 
quaintance, a local city judge. After the exchange of a few 
words, I pulled the Pueblo paper from my pocket and asked 
the columnist if he were the author of the words reflecting on 
me. He said: “None of your business,” with the profane em¬ 
phasis not unexpected in Denver, and instantly started his 
electric buggy. Both Randolph Walker and I jumped on his 
running board and attempted, quite futilely, to lift him out of 
his motorcar. We succeeded only in pulling him up against the 
frame of his car top. The columnist was a large and heavy fel¬ 
low, and what we were attempting, as any mechanic would 
know, was impracticable. So after a wild and absurd ride of 
nearly a block, in which the driverless buggy meandered along 
a busy street at noontime, we jumped off and left our adversary 
to recover control of his car and his feelings. 

By that time my anger over the silly lie was thoroughly ex¬ 
hausted. I began to wonder over the consequences, and par- 
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ticularly over what might get into the newspapers. So we went 
to the Denver Post building and asked to sec Harry Tammen. 
We related what had occurred and expressed the hope that no 
undue publicity would be given the event. Mr. Tammen lis¬ 
tened sympathetically and then said: “I have been afraid that 
my partner, Fred Bonfils, would shoot that fellow. Maybe you 
have saved Fred a killing. So we won’t mention it.” The Post 
was as good as Tammen’s word, but another Denver paper 
edited by a friend of mine published the story with headlines 
across the front page. He professed to think he was doing me 
a favor. 

When I returned to the Neius office there was a phone call 
from the Denver Chief of Police. He said that the columnist 
had said that I had made an unprovoked assault u])on him and 
that, accordingly, he wanted a permit to carry a pistol as a de¬ 
fense against me. The Chief asked if I intended to attack the 
columnist again, and I said I did not. No permission was given 
my slanderer to carry a pistol as a protection against me. In 
fact, none was needed. At the time, anyone who wanted a pistol 
had one without police consent. The call of the Police Chief 
told me what I was pleased to know. The man who had told 
the false tale concerning me was plainly afraid. The next day 
an emissary, a well-known and affable lobbyist at the State 
Legislature, met me on the street and chided me for my out¬ 
burst with the words: ”You are a young fellow and you know 
you can’t stay out here and take part in our controversies if 
you are thin-skinned. You have to take criticism.” 

By that time I was completely relaxed. I thought I had the 
full measure of the courage of my adversary. So for once, and 
I hope only for once, I assumed the chivalrous posture of the 
professional Southerner. With all the dignity I could summon, 
I said: ”I am not thin-skinned and I will take criticism. But 
I come from Virginia, and in Virginia when men tell lies about 
women shooting is likely to occur. You tell your friend that if 
ever again he mentions my name in connection with a woman 
I will shoot him on sight.” It was pure braggadocio on my part. 
After the unseemly scuffle in the street all my anger had been 
drained. I was much too realistic to want the disgrace of any 
more such adventures. But I thought I knew that such a threat 
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was all that was required to stop the incipient campaign of 
vilification against me. It worked. The slanderers went on im¬ 
puting base practices to Judge Lindsey and to others, but I was 
not mentioned again. 

My wife lay ill with scarlet fever during most of the summer 
of 1914. She was quarantined in our bungalow. I had a front 
room separated by a sheet as a bacteria barrier, across a hall 
from the larger and presumably infectious part of the house. 
She suffered from the fever in solitude, attended by a nurse who 
was also regarded as a pariah by the City Health Department, 
which felt itself indulgent in permitting me to enter even a 
segregated room of my residence. In such circumstances natu¬ 
rally most of my waking hours were spent in the office of the 
Rocky Mountain News. The conflict started with the publica¬ 
tion of the editorial on the Ludlow tragedy waned only slightly 
in intensity. I was accustomed late in the evening to “make up’' 
the editorial page in the composing room. After this was ac¬ 
complished, perhaps at eleven o’clock in the evening, perhaps 
at four o’clock in the morning, if the news were exciting, I 
would start out for home, approximately two miles from the 
office. I had no automobile in 1914, so I rode in the trolley as 
far as convenient and then walked the rest of the way through 
fields covered by weeds waist-high by midsummer. 

One day at the office a former police head called up to say 
that he had heard I was to be beaten some night on my way 
home from work. He offered in chivalrous fashion to have some 
of his boys beat the gang that he said had been designated to 
beat me. The ex-policeman was then interested in promoting 
prize fights in Denver. The News had published articles in its 
sporting pages about his fights and fighters. On the surface at 
least the policeman promoter was just being kind to a man who 
might have had something to do with giving publicity to his 
business ventures. I never knew just what were his motives. I 
did know enough to decline his offer and to say that I felt able 
to defend myself. Actually I did not, so night after night when 
I had to pass through the area covered with high weeds I had 
a revolver in hand, waiting for the gang that never appeared. 

In more subtle fashion I was made to feel the disapproval of 
those out of sympathy with our editorial line, George Creel, as 
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an old Denverite returned home, was inevitably invited to make 
a speech. Naturally in the circumstances he talked about the 
coal strike. He talked from the steps of the Capitol, and the 
Rocky Mountain News reported the meeting, which was large 
and important. What George Creel said or what the News 
printed, however restrained or considerate, was not pleasing to 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. Consequently, the cor¬ 
poration filed suit against the News for a half a million dollars. 
I was instructed by that suit when after a lapse of a few weeks I 
got a message from the attorney for the coal company. I was 
told by one of our reporters who had occasion to see him, that 
the suit would be withdrawn if I changed our editorial policy. 
I did not, although later a change came about. 

That was my first lawsuit. During the years following I was 
involved in many. Under the American law anybody can sue 
anybody else if he has the money or can find a lawyer willing 
to speculate in litigation. The costs of bringing suits are not 
deterrents against such adventures. Throughout my newspaper 
experience I did not find that the possibility of libel suits was 
a handicap to a vigorous publication so long as reporters got 
their facts accurately and editors acted in the public interest in 
publishing the stories and their comments. More recently, how¬ 
ever, new legal doctrines have begun to prevail. Of this more 
at an appropriate place. 

Even though lawsuits were not necessarily menacing, if the 
story were true and in the common interest, I did learn that 
summer of 1914 of the penalties incurred by the use of need¬ 
lessly biting phrases. A spokesman for one of the Denver utility 
companies took a public position that seemed to many people 
to be contemptuous of the city’s opinion. We said so in an 
editorial that I wrote. Tucked into the editorial was a phrase 
that at the moment seemed nicely worded. I knew that it would 
be resented. The Rocky Mountain News at the moment was 
riding on a tide of public favor, and I thought we could afford 
the luxury of a derisive word. As it happened I could not afford 
it, although time was to pass before I learned how expensive 
an anger-provoking phrase may be. 

Meantime the first World War was brewing. I had no antici¬ 
pation of its swift approach. I should have had some awareness 
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of its possibility. Seven summers before, when I had just com¬ 
pleted my undergraduate college work, I was employed as a 
masonry inspector in the building of a railroad tunnel in West 
Virginia. The workers were immigrants from the Balkan areas. 
Because I was interested in them and tried to learn a few words 
of their language—Bulgarian—I came to know these hardy 
young men from Serbia, Bulgaria, Macedonia and Greece, as 
well as from several of the districts of Austria-Hungary. Most 
of them were contributing from their wages gifts for funds for 
the liberation of their homelands. Liberation, of course, from 
Austria-Hungary and Turkey. Although I knew these men and 
was told by one of their leaders, an interpreter from Salonika 
employed in West Virginia as a construction foreman, that 
they intended to fight to throw off the yoke of the oppressor, I 
did not believe them. In 1914 as in 1939, the possibility of 
another world war seemed to me to be very slight. 

When the war clouds came closer after the assassination of 
the Archduke Francis Ferdinand by the Serbian student Gav- 
rilo Prinzip at Sarajevo, June 28, 1914, it still seemed unthink¬ 
able that the great powers would decide for war. The sheer hor¬ 
ror of a resort to war as a means of settling international diffi¬ 
culties or of advancing national ambitions seemed unbelievable 
to me and to most Americans. As the issues narrowed and the 
determination of Austria-Hungary backed by Germany to en¬ 
force its will upon the small Serbian people became more evi¬ 
dent, we began in the newspapers to take sides almost as though 
a world war were a sporting event. I recalled, as I thought about 
the issues, that the Czar Nicholas II some years before had in¬ 
vited the Kaiser Wilhelm II to agree on a tribunal for settling 
international quarrels reasonably and without resort to war. 
The Kaiser had refused the invitation. So it seemed to me then, 
as it does now, that to a greater degree than either Britain and 
France and even than Russia, Germany and Austria-Hungary 
were willing to risk war to advance their national aspirations. 

Some of this feeling crept into the editorial I wrote on the 
outbreak of war. I was having a pain that a doctor diagnosed 
as appendicitis. On the morning of the day that war began I 
went to the office and wrote an editorial expressing horror at 
the oncoming war. Then I walked over to the hospital, 
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breathed enough ether to make me sick for days, went to sleep 
and not until three weeks had passed and I had returned to 
work did I realize that what I had written had been interpreted 
as aligning the newspaper with Great Britain and France and 
against Germany in the conflict that has not ended even now. 

So far as Denver was concerned, what I had written mattered 
not too much. There were no great German colonies in Denver 
to protest as the Germans did in Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati and other settlements where the influence of Ger¬ 
man colonists was still strong. But the sharp phrase I had used 
in reference to a public utility spokesman came home to roost. 
I was told that John C. Shaffer, owner of the Rocky Mountain 
Neufs^ wanted a much milder editorial line. I could think of no 
better way of achieving this result than by resigning. I did. 



CHAPTER VII 


M y removal from the Denver scene was accomplished 
smoothly and not without my co-operation. The situation 
in which I had found myself as summer wore on in 1914 is as 
old as journalism. I was thirty years old. I had little money— 
practically none saved. Could I keep both my job and my in¬ 
tegrity? I wanted both. I had definite responsibilities, a wife 
and others, dependents in the language of a later day, whose 
support hung upon me. I had a job in which I had had success 
so far as building the newspaper was concerned, but the poli¬ 
cies that had increased the circulation were sharply opposed by 
powerful men whose approval was desired by my employer. 

Reporters and editors thought much of what we called inde¬ 
pendence in 1914. The idea of the “party line,” submission 
with alacrity to a body of political or economic beliefs, had not 
penetrated American newspapers at that time. Actually there 
were no great differences between the political creed I held and 
what John C. Shaffer, the owner of the Rocky Mountain News, 
professed. My offense had been to proclaim a little too specifi¬ 
cally the general principles to which we and most Americans 
gave lip service. Sharp comments individually applied to im¬ 
portant people did not mitigate my offenses. I saw clearly that 
in Denver there were dangers to a writer and editor in a forth¬ 
right—not to say tactless—expression of even very moderate 
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opinions on issues that were dividing the community at that 
time. Yet it was completely plain to me that a writer must tell 
the truth as he saw it or else be faithless to himself and his 
calling. 

So as a practical matter, even before the incident occurred 
that precipitated my exit, I tried to find a job that would 
permit me to say what I believed and at the same time to avoid 
the personal conflicts I was encountering in Denver. This 
meant leaving Colorado. If a man differed only slightly from 
the creed or the supposed interest of a particular crowd in Dem 
ver and in most other small cities, he was regarded by that 
group as a very rude person not to be trusted and one not in¬ 
dulgently to be endured. Chicago, on the other hand, as a 
metropolitan community, was much more detached and toler¬ 
ant of differing opinions. People of quite varied loyalties could 
meet and speak without snarling. 

With some such thought in mind, I wrote to James Keeley, 
the former managing editor of the Chicago Tribune, but in the 
summer of 1914, the new editor and the controlling influence 
on the Chicago Record-Herald, Jim Keeley was a vigorous, 
daring news editor who had come up from the bottom by sheer 
energy and drive. He was as British in appearance as Winston 
Churchill. Short, broad-shouldered, sturdy, his shining eyes and 
rosy cheeks attracted instant attention. His career had been a 
newspaper fairy tale, the friendless immigrant lad who had 
somehow become a copy boy on a Western newspaper and then 
by limitless energy and imagination pushed himself toward the 
top of his profession. After he achieved status, I fancy he some¬ 
what exaggerated the simplicity and lowliness of his beginnings, 
but he thought of himself as an Horatio Alger of the news 
room. So gifted was he that it was rumored that the famous 
Lord Northcliffe had offered him a very fat salary to come 
back to London where he was born to edit Northcliffe’s ex¬ 
panding newspapers. The fact was quite as impressive as the 
fancy in the legend of Jim Keeley. 

Much of the success of the Chicago Tribune of that period 
was attributed to his force and imagination. He had on one 
remembered occasion circumvented a group of Chicago’s lead¬ 
ing bankers who sought to silence the Tribune concerning the 
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troubles of a bank about to fail by telling Jim Keeley in con¬ 
fidence the disturbing reality. Not persuaded by such a device, 
Keeley by a ruse had got out of the meeting room, rushed back 
to the Tribunej and had written and printed the story the more 
cautious bankers had hoped to keep secret. On another tragic 
occasion when in the Iroquois Theater hundreds of children of 
the most widely known Chicago families were burned to death, 
Jim Keeley had the understanding to publish on the front page 
of the Tribune only the bare list of the names of the dead. Thus 
the anxious and bereaved were enabled to get at a flash the in¬ 
formation tliey most desired. 

One of the most spectacular of Keeley’s exploits occurred 
when he was city editor of the Chicago Tribune during the 
Spanish-American War. John T. McCutcheon, famous and be¬ 
loved as a cartoonist, was doing his bit as a war correspondent 
in the Far East. By good fortune he arrived at Manila just in 
time to get the story of Admiral Dewey’s sinking of the Spanish 
fleet. John McCutcheon had the wit to file his dispatch at 
double express rates. After transmitting McCutcheon’s story 
the cable carried no other dispatches from Manila for twenty- 
four hours. Consequently his story got through first to the 
United States, and the Chicago Tribune “scooped” the world 
on the Battle of Manila Bay. Jim Keeley, the young city editor, 
savoring a journalistic triumph, called up President William 
McKinley in the White House and gave the President the first 
news of the American victory. By such devices he had become 
a legendary figure and when in 1914 certain Chicago business 
interests decided to support a morning paper that might rival 
the Tribune in force and importance, Jim Keeley was given 
the command. 

To him I made my bid for an opportunity to try out the 
value of an editorial-page column of comment independent of 
the policies of the paper that carried it. For the light it throws 
on one of the more enduring problems of the active press, I 
quote from a letter I wrote Mr. Keeley on July 1, 1914, before 
the episodes occurred that caused me to leave Denver. 

Would a column or two columns of a combination of news and 
editorial matter under the head “An Unpopular Column” or “The 
Views of the Minority,” interest you? 
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The idea occurred to me in connection with my work on the 
News where I have charge of the editorial page. People here are 
rabidly anti-conservation—that is, the letter-writing, delegation- 
sending minority is anti-conservation. The result has been that 
the other large groups who favor [Gifford] Pinchot but who are 
not prominent citizens fail to get the news and the discussion they 
want. . . . 

Chicago is, of course, too sophisticated and too far removed 
from unexploited public lands to make conservation a hating 
issue, but there are many other subjects which would attract large 
groups of readers and which ordinarily are not given space in 
newspapers. 

Many aspects of the newer labor movements, the woman move¬ 
ment, sex in some phases, are mere suggestions of the subjects that 
might enter such a column. Many of the countries of Europe are 
very far in advance of the United States in social and political 
machinery and different states have the leatl in various lines. The 
recall of decisions and the headless ballot which are in operation 
in Colorado are in disrepute elsewhere and other illustrations are 
numerous. 

Fortunately for me James Keeley, advised doubtless by Leigh 
Reilly, my old managing editor of the Chicago Evening Post 
days, thought well of the proposal. For the break was to come 
sooner even than I had anticipated. It was precipitated by the 
biting phrase incorporated in an editorial on a dispute between 
the city and the water company over rates. It happened that the 
attorney for the water company was a person of social impor¬ 
tance and that the then owner of the Rocky Mountain News 
w^as a man of social ambitions. Consequently, it was very easy 
to intimate in well-mannered fashion that the new editorial 
writer was doing little to make the new owner popular with the 
people he would prefer to have as friends in Denver. Very natu¬ 
rally the suggestion came from the business manager of the 
Shaffer papers in Chicago that the editorials take a different 
and a less controversial line and that what I wrote be submitted 
to the approval of a business office totally uninterested in pub¬ 
lic affairs and not very conscious of the public right. To have 
accepted such terms would have destroyed wdiatever value I had 
as an editor and writer. 

James Keeley’s offer of a job came thus opportunely. I was 
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able to stand by my principles and suffer no penalties—a very 
convenient variety of boldness without martyrdom. Thirty-five 
years later I can say, however, that I have never known a jour¬ 
nalist who really suffered financially by refusing to compromise 
his principles. I have known many who were dismissed from 
their posts. I have known many who were allowed to resign. I 
have personally had both experiences. But I have never known 
anyone of character and a modicum of judgment who was not 
able to find other equally attractive posts when because of 
loyalty to what he regarded as the public right he was forced 
out of a particular journalistic connection. I can say that in 
1950, but I did not know it to be true in 1914. 

At any rate, I picked up my few belongings in August, 
1914, almost as soon as I left the hospital following the ap¬ 
pendicitis operation and returned to Chicago to write an edi¬ 
torial column expressing opinions that might prove interesting 
to an important segment of the people of the city! I found the 
venture much easier to propose than to execute. 

In that same August, 1914, an era was ending. Forces that 
had been operating since the American and the French revolu¬ 
tions were beginning their series of volcanic explosions that 
have continued until this very present. I was given the privilege 
of writing a thousand words daily to interpret as clearly as I 
could understand what was happening in our city, in our coun¬ 
try, and in our world. To suggest that I comprehended the 
vastness of the changes about to take place would be false. Few 
journalists have turned out to be good forecasters even though 
Communists and Socialists from their opposing angles do hold 
that Karl Marx, the London correspondent of the New York 
Tribune^ was a major prophet. I was inspired by no such vision. 

What I sought to do was to find in newspaper terms those 
causes in the great tradition of Western European civilization 
that seemed to me to be right and true and to present them 
with what force and persuasiveness I could muster. 

Anybody who aspires to write a column of individual com¬ 
ment differing where the need arises from the opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his publishers tends to find himself identified with 
causes at the moment radical or minority. This is not the road 
to independence in journalism or elsewhere. I was no radical 
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or revolutionary then or ever. Nor did I aspire to partisanship. 
I counted myself a liberal—a somewhat detached liberal. I 
was one of the young men in favor of equality for women. That 
seemed very important in 1914. Because of that interest I came 
to know well many of the pioneer leaders of the woman suffrage 
agitation. 

What a gallant, amusing, and to those opposed to change, 
what an irritating crew they were! Dr. Anna Howard Shaw and 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt were the leaders of the conservative 
suffragists, who believed in getting the vote by constitutional 
amendments in orderly fashion. Their arguments were all rea¬ 
sonable and decorous, and it was for them that I wrote, worked 
and spoke. The other group finally became the National 
Woman’s Party. They followed the line of Mrs. Emmeline 
Pankhurst in England. This was to obtain publicity by doing 
some outrageous act such as yelling in a session of Parliament 
in London or having oneself chained to the iron pickets of the 
White House grounds in Washington. The direct actionists 
among the suffragists traded on the restraining influence of a 
liberal public opinion. It was perfectly safe for a pretty woman 
in a democratic country to make a public nuisance of herself in 
order to attract attention to the desirability of woman suffrage. 
Such a tactic in Russia or Germany then would have ended in 
a cracked head or a prison sentence or exile. But fair or un¬ 
scrupulous, they were good company. I recall wandering 
around Chicago with Sylvia Pankhurst, who was in the United 
States as an emissary from her intractable mother and also to 
give pointers to American suffragists who were developing their 
own techniques of political sabotage. Once the excitement of 
the campaign was past, Sylvia retired to designing tiles and 
most of the other violent women turned to equally placid oc¬ 
cupations, including motherhood. 

I also believed in the right of workers to organize in labor 
unions and to bargain collectively. On such matters I was parti¬ 
san. I believed especially in the freedoms—free speech, a free 
press, religious freedom, the old freedoms that had emerged 
after the American and French revolutions at the close of the 
eighteenth century. All Americans believed or imagined they 
believed in these freedoms so long as unpleasant or uncongenial 
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people did not seek too noisily to enjoy them. I also believed 
strongly in honesty in public office and efficiency too as it might 
be stimulated by civil service and merit systems. Public owner¬ 
ship of some public utilities also seemed to me at that time to 
invite open-minded consideration. 

In the light of a later day such a creed seems very moderate 
and very bourgeois; hardly more revolutionary than the Ten 
Commandments. I was never a Socialist although many of my 
friends were Socialists. Few Communists were visible in 1914 
and it was many years later before I was able to distinguish the 
differences between Socialists and Communists. There were 
Single Taxers, a strait and narrow sect of very respectable and 
moderately successful middle-class people. Then there were 
the anarchists, an intense and sometimes violent little minority, 
who created disturbances far larger than their numbers war¬ 
ranted. Also the dissident groups of the labor unions—tl\e 
I.W.W. faction that clung to “Big BilT* Haywood and Eliza¬ 
beth Gurley Flynn, and the syndicalists, were about. I knew 
them all. My friends in the labor movement were among the 
more solid American Federation of Labor leaders. Of course, 
I was closely in touch with the reformers as represented by the 
social workers and the civic leaders. 

I settled down in the neighborhood of the University of 
Chicago to gather the materials that would enable me to write 
a daily editorial column that showed an awareness of the views 
of these minority groups. I undertook this commentary just as 
the Germans were making their first twentieth-century effort to 
destroy the freedoms we thought had been forever won. In 
retrospect I see that I had not then the slightest intimation that 
the war the Kaiser Wilhelm had permitted the Emperor Franz 
Joseph to declare against little Serbia was to set in motion 
trains of events destined to dwarf all of the small causes that 
seemed so urgent to so many of us thirty-five years ago. I did 
not know that the war the German military men started as a 
speculation for imperialistic gain was to change the history of 
mankind and to cause American boys to die in combat in all 
the far battlefields of a world united only in strife. 

No more did I know that science and applied engineering 
were about to produce tools and to make plain principles that 
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would bring about changes not less unexpected and far- 
reaching than the World War itself. The motorcar was well 
developed by 1914, but I did not then know that Henry Ford 
who at the time advocated no political or economic changes was 
destined to bring about more shifts in society than any social 
philosopher in the preceding half-century. Nor had I much of 
a perception that the Wright brothers, who seemed to be mere 
bicycle shop mechanics, had already made inventions that in¬ 
evitably would necessitate more changes in warfare than had 
Hannibal and Napoleon combined with all their genius for 
strategy. A new world order was in birth pangs but I did not 
understand it. Nor did I know anyone whose vision penetrated 
the mists that hung over us as the huge armies marched to their 
dreadful conflicts in 1914 and 1915. Even Theodore Roosevelt 
was saying editorially in the Outlook Magazine that the Euro¬ 
pean war was no affair of the United States, and there was none 
to challenge his judgment before Theodore Roosevelt’s own 
opinions changed. 

Happily not being privy to events about to happen I did 
what I could to interpret from day to day what was occurring 
and to bring to that comment some understanding of the opin¬ 
ions and feelings of the minorities. At the same time I strove 
not to become a member of any faction and especially not to 
act as a prejudiced carrier of anybody’s propaganda. 

Because of this air of detachment Jim Keeley decided that 
the column was not truly unpopular and that it should accord¬ 
ingly have a more appropriate name. He named it “The Guide 
Post” and so it continued under that caption many years after 
Keeley had lost the Chicago Herald to William Randolph 
Hearst and after I had moved from Chicago to Washington and 
New York. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


T he echoes of Denver experiences made me known to 
labor leaders and union officials in Chicago. I was never a 
member of a union. There were at that time no newspaper 
editors’ unions, such as the present Guild, to which I was eligi¬ 
ble, so the question did not arise. But I was counted a friend by 
some of the unions and for several years wrote little articles for 
a magazine published by the Woman’s Trade Union League. 

What labor sought a generation ago was very modest in com¬ 
parison with the goals of today. Modesty arose from uncer¬ 
tainty or weakness. Except in a few crafts such as the building 
trades and the printing industry there were generally fewer 
jobs than workers. Consequently, the unionists were always in 
danger of losing their employment to non-unionists or even to 
strike breakers. That underlying fear made for polite ap¬ 
proaches. In Chicago too, the extremists, the Socialists and the 
Anarchists, had been discredited. Eugene V. Debs was doubtless 
a very mild person in comparison with some of the unionists of 
today but his methods had led to tragedy and disappointment. 
The conservative Samuel Gompers ruled by the force of his 
own canny judgment where more demanding men had failed. 

Gompers’s drive during the first decades of the century was 
to improve labor’s bargaining position. He adroitly picked on a 
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restriction of immigration as the most effective tool for his pur¬ 
pose. The fact that Sam Gompers was himself an immigrant 
bothered him not at all. When I began my newspaper work in 
Chicago, the tide of industrial immigration was at its flood. 
Year after year, a million, sometimes two million, immigrants 
would be coaxed into the United States by recruiting agencies. 
Not much persuasion was needed. Railroads and steamship 
lines stimulated immigration in order to sell tickets. Railroads 
and manufacturing companies strove to find an abundance of 
workers. 

There was competition among the railroads, lodging houses, 
steamship lines and agencies for the business of transporting 
these immigrants. One of my early newspaper crusades was 
designed to expose the treatment accorded these people. They 
were herded like cattle in railroad cars hardly better than those 
designed for the hauling of beef and hogs. They were shipped 
by the most fantastic of routes in order that the business might 
be divided among all the railroads that desired to share in the 
revenue. They were met at Chicago and doubtless at other 
railroad transfer points by ‘‘runners” for any business interest 
that might covet a portion of the traveling money brought 
along by tliese bewildered migrants from Central and Southern 
Europe. That they were also human beings whose feelings 
about being exploited and subjected to endless indignities were 
perfectly normal seemed not to occur to the very respectable 
people who sought to extract every possible profit from the 
business. Still it was true that the worst wages and working 
conditions offered in the United States proved more attractive 
than what could be had in Europe or Asia. How this worked 
out in the lives of the immigrants brought into the United 
States to work in factories 1 had seen very clearly and at first 
hand. In South Chicago I had inspected the boarding houses 
and tenements that housed the workers in the steel mills. 

People gave various explanations for such conditions and 
such congestion. Social workers and union organizers said that 
overcrowding of that degree was due to low wages and poverty. 
Other men said that poverty was the necessary result of com¬ 
petitive industry. Still others thought it reflected the peculiar 
tastes of European peasants who, according to this theory, pre- 
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ferred dirt and discomfort even when better conditions were 
available. At any rate, the conditions existed and the unions 
could do little to better the situation of their members, not to 
mention that of the unorganized immigrants, so long as the 
willing workers outnumbered the available jobs. 

Sam Gompcrs and his American Federation of labor agi¬ 
tated year after year for a restriction of immigration. Finally 
they got it, as much perhaps as a result of the fears and suspi¬ 
cions let loose by the first World War, as by any sympathy for 
unions or pity for immigrants. When immigration was cut off, 
however, the advantages previously enjoyed by employers 
tended to become the property of the unionists. Then it was 
inevitable that organized labor would become powerful and 
perhaps dominant politically. It was also to be expected that 
politicians would realize the possibilities of making labor un¬ 
ions a cohesive political force capable of ruling the nation. 
While he lived, nevertheless, Sam Gompers prudently kept his 
unions free of the national political bosses although in many 
precincts and wards the union business agent was already also 
the political boss. 

The comment of an independent journalist on the questions 
that arose from labor controversies naturally tried to reflect the 
public interest. Twelve-hour days and seven-day weeks left little 
time for men to be citizens or to perform many other of the 
essential functions of human beings. So I wrote about the ef¬ 
fects of such long hours of labor upon health and upon other 
conditions that were plainly in the realm of public interest. 
Particularly was it possible to argue that women and children 
should be guarded against the effects of night work, of prema¬ 
ture employment, of long hours, and against conditions gener¬ 
ally that affect adversely health and growth. 

For their own part, the unions that actually made contracts 
with employers had much the same approach. Even the largest 
and the most powerful labor organizations made their appeals 
for living wages. By this they meant wages that would pay for 
the least sums of food, clothing and shelter that could be ex¬ 
pected to maintain life in health. Comfort or luxury were goals 
beyond the horizon of union discussion a generation ago. This 
continued to be true until Henry Ford in 1913 announced his 
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policy of paying four dollars a day to labor regardless of what 
the market rate for men’s work might be. Henry Ford’s notion 
that his well-paid factory workers might also be customers for 
his low-priced cars was also revolutionary. It still is, after thirty- 
seven years, in most of the world outside the United States and 
Canada. 

Because the larger unions were too weak to make sweeping 
demands, the little fellows who lacked authority or responsi¬ 
bility were the ones to indulge their imagination. “Big Bill” 
Haywood was one of the most picturesque. 

Haywood had first emerged in the metal mine strikes of Colo¬ 
rado and Idaho. William E. Borah, later to be a powerful, al¬ 
though almost wholly a negative, influence in the United States 
Senate, was the district attorney who prosecuted Haywood for 
murder in connection with a strike of metal miners. Later Hay¬ 
wood organized the Industrial Workers of the World. He in¬ 
tended this to be a rival of the American Federation of Labor. 
The Industrial Workers of the World, the I.W.W., sought to 
unionize workers by plants and industries rather than by crafts. 
Years afterwards Sidney Hillman of the men’s clothing workers 
and John L. Lewis of the coal miners made a success of indus¬ 
trial unionism but the time was not ripe when Haywood began 
the agitation. The I.W.W., moreover, made the vital blunder 
of talking about sabotage and a deliberate slowing down of 
production, Haywood did not know that the weak need the 
refuge of a moral code, though the strong can defend them¬ 
selves without the aid of ethics. His side was obviously the weak 
one. He never knew the resources he threw away. 

Haywood’s creed was a patchwork of socialist and syndicalist 
teaching. He preached a sort of hateful conflict between em¬ 
ployers and workers. I did not write much about the I.W.W. 
movement except perhaps to estimate its force and numbers, 
but I did attempt to explore Bill Haywood’s mind. I found 
him pleasant in conversation, once he laid aside his suspicion, 
and, where his own organization was not concerned, moderately 
practical. I recall an angry discussion between him and “Big 
Jim” Larkin, the Dublin labor leader, over the wisdom of the 
armed labor revolt against the British government that Larkin 
was then urging. Haywood told Larkin that the Irish national- 
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ist revolt was doomed to failure. Both men were quick tem¬ 
pered and as I stood between them I feared I might be an 
involuntary victim of their physical combat. I recall another 
conversation with Haywood in company with Joseph Medill 
Patterson, later famous as the father of the New York Daily 
Nexus and of tabloid journalism in the United States. 

Joe Patterson was generally liked by working Chicago news¬ 
paper men at that time. He was having his socialist fling. He 
was not then obviously conscious of the power he was later to 
exercise and to enjoy. His mother and the mother of Robert R. 
McCormick, the Bertie of that period, were jointly the con¬ 
trolling owners of the Chicago Tribune. Gossip had it that the 
two old ladies tried to keep tight reins on the young men des¬ 
tined to inherit the ruling interest in Chicago’s strongest news¬ 
paper. So firm was their control, it was reported, that Arthur 
Brisbane offered both of the young men jobs with the Hearst 
organization. His purpose was the friendly one of establishing 
a market value for their services and of thus persuading their 
mothers to agree to more liberal allowances for them out of 
the Tribune revenues. 

Both of the cousins were tall vigorous young men. Joe af¬ 
fected an unpretentious democratic air which indeed he as¬ 
sumed toward people not in his own organization throughout 
his life. His cousin Bertie was shy and for that reason possibly 
the more austere in manner and less communicative. Bertie 
had a brief adventure in public service as the president of the 
Chicago Sanitary District. Although he did well as a young 
public officer, he was not re-elected. He then retired to his law 
office and to the Tribune, not to emerge until the National 
Guard was called out for World War I. Mr. McCormick went 
to the war as an officer and crystallized as the Colonel McCor¬ 
mick of Chicago Tribune history. Mr. Patterson had no com¬ 
mission when he began his military service. It was reported 
that Private or Corporal or Sergeant Patterson was assigned as 
a groom to care for the numerous horses his cousin Bertie had 
taken to war. Whatever the reality of that legend, amusing to 
Chicago a generation ago, Joe Patterson came out of World 
War I a captain, and the title Captain Patterson was worn as 
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constantly and as firmly in the office of the New York Daily 
News as was the colonelcy in the Chicago Tribune Tower. 

As I stood on the corner of Madison and Clark streets chat¬ 
ting with Bill Haywood and Joe Patterson, a begging bum ap¬ 
proached the three of us with a request for a dime for food. My 
instinct is always to give. I know that little is accomplished by 
such casual and petty charity but I remember that I must have 
more than the beggar or else I might be begging. So I cautiously 
reached my hand into my pocket when I saw that neither Mr. 
Patterson nor Mr. Haywood was going to give. Instantly Bill 
Haywood put his big foot on mine as a signal to do nothing. 
Then he proceeded to give the bum a lecture on the advantages 
of industrial unionism. Just how the beggar was to get a meal 
that evening he did not specify. 

Another time I persuaded my wife to permit me to invite 
Bill Haywood and Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, then an organizer 
for the I.W.W., to come to our small apartment for dinner. My 
sister, who was living with us and attending classes at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, was the only other guest. Everything passed 
off pleasantly although my sister with her Virginia upbringing 
looked at the leader of the “wobblies” with some curiosity and 
concern. Haywood, too, had his prejudices and turning his one 
good eye on my wife and sister said: '‘If I had my way I would 
pass a law compelling young society women to have a baby once 
a year.” None of the ladies present, my wife, my sister or Miss 
Flynn, regarded herself as a society woman but I must have 
felt that soothing syrup was indicated for I am reminded that 
I said: ‘‘But, Bill, I thought you were against passing laws to 
bring about reforms.” ‘‘Not that one,” he said. “I would make 
them have babies.” 

A very good home dinner had been prepared and Bill Hay¬ 
wood, who doubtless at that time did not live too well, did full 
justice to it. My wife, who had cooked the dinner, had made 
some white flour rolls according to a good Maryland recipe. 
She was so interested in Bill Haywood’s cordial reception of her 
food that she kept a reckoning of his consumption. She told me 
later that Haywood had eaten 24 rolls in addition, of course, to 
adequate quantities of meat, vegetables and dessert. From the 
hostess’s standpoint, the dinner was a success. It was from mine, 
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too, as I wanted very much to understand what manner of man 
was William Dudley Haywood and what he sought and what 
he signified in the unfolding drama of industrial relations and 
of economic struggle. 

There are still unanswered questions about Bill Haywood 
and his I.W.W. Both are gone now. Half of Haywood’s ashes lie 
in Russia whither he fled, and his organization was sunk with 
scarcely a trace by the Communists; but for better and for worse 
some of what he stood for has survived and some doubtless will 
continue to survive for a long time to come. Haywood was cer¬ 
tainly in this century one of the first to utter, in his own words, 
“a bold, brotherly call to unskilled workers.” He tried with no 
conspicuous success to organize them, but other men have suc¬ 
ceeded. Haywood first in this country, after the Knights of 
Labor, proclaimed the principle of industrial unionism as op¬ 
posed to the craft unionism of the American Federation of 
Labor. This form of unionism, which is a merging of all crafts 
in a plant or an industry into one organization, is now practiced 
by the C.I.O. and the United Mine Workers without criticism. 
Thanks to legislation, race and color lines in labor unions are 
being ignored. Bill Haywood was certainly one of the first to 
oppose ”Jim Crow” segregation in labor unions, and to hold 
joint meetings of both white and colored workers. 

If that were all, Bill Haywood’s memory might be cherished 
as Eugene V. Debs is now kindly remembered by many who 
disagreed with him violently while he was still a stormy figure 
in our national controversies. But Bill Haywood is not remem¬ 
bered with affection, and especially not by leaders of organized 
labor who, while opposing most of his doctrines now, concede 
the soundness of the actually constructive principles he 
preached. One obvious explanation of the enmity that sur¬ 
rounds him is that Haywood was a violent man and an ex¬ 
tremist. In a sense he lived by the sword and he died by the 
sword and scruple was not in him. Yet I would guess that he 
was the victim of more lawlessness than he contrived. He never 
admitted, even in his last writing from his refuge in Russia, 
practicing violence, but somehow the impression that he would 
do whatever he thought the occasion warranted was widespread 
and enduring, especially where it would do him the most harm. 
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He was one of the many kinds of product of the pioneer 
West. He might quite as naturally have become a rich man or 
a politician as a revolutionary labor leader. Edward Boyce, who 
as president of the Western Federation of Miners first made a 
union official of Haywood, retired himself from the union to 
become a mine owner. He and his sons, who were staked by his 
school-teaching daughter to a speculation in prospecting, dis¬ 
covered paying ore so rich that Boyce no longer wanted to be 
president of the metal miners. Like so many others on whom 
fortune smiled, Boyce was able to adjust his attitudes to his new 
circumstances quite easily. Haywood’s family was also from the 
management side. 

He was of old American stock. His father moved west from 
Ohio. His mother came from South Africa, of Scotch-Irish de¬ 
scent. He was as a boy an Episcopalian, an Episcopalian of con¬ 
venience, in a land of Mormons. He was energetic and while, 
because of the death of his father, his schooling was brief and 
irregular, he was by his own testimony an enthusiastic reader 
of demanding and rewarding books. When he was fifteen years 
old he went to work at the Ohio Mine in Humboldt County, 
Nevada, where his stepfather was superintendent. There he 
borrowed books from miners and from his stepfather. He re¬ 
called reading volumes of Darwin, Voltaire, Shakespeare, Byron. 
Burns and Milton. Some of his opportunities to read came 
when he was confined in prisons on charges that juries subse¬ 
quently decided were false. In 1906, twenty-two years later, 
while he was awaiting trial in Boise, Idaho, on a charge of hav¬ 
ing somehow accomplished the murder of former Governor 
Frank Steunenberg, he said he read Buckle’s History of Civiliza¬ 
tion, more Voltaire, Tristram Shandy, Carlyle on the French 
Revolution, Marx and Engels on socialist theory and Upton 
Sinclair’s The Jungle, In addition while in prison he took a 
correspondence course in law. He was fascinated by the theater 
and when he was a young boy in Salt Lake City he worked as 
a theater usher. He remembered having talked to the famous 
British actor Beerbohm Tree, who expressed surprise that Hay¬ 
wood had never heard of so world-renowned an actor. 

All his life Haywood seemed sensitive to the beauty and 
grandeur of Western mountain scenery. He described the Coeur 
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d’Alene lake as a transparent gem in the rough setting of the 
mountains. The shapes and colors of trees and shrubs attracted 
his attention. The big trees of Calaveras in California stirred 
his memory long after he had seen them. At the time of the 
trial of the MacNamara brothers for the blowing up of the Los 
Angeles Times building Haywood was scheduled to speak in 
California on one of his Socialist I.W.W. propaganda tours. 
Clarence Harrow, lawyer for the MacNamaras, who, perhaps, 
had already confessed their guilt to their counsel, evidently 
thought he had problems enough without the added irritations 
of Haywood’s oratory. So Harrow sent a messenger to Haywood 
asking him to skip California lest he hurt the MacNamara de¬ 
fense. Bill said that he agreed—at a financial sacrifice to himself, 
for he was a popular speaker—and then detoured north through 
Canada. Although he promised Canadian customs officials to 
stay only a few days, actually he traveled from Vancouver to 
Cape Breton, making speeches straight across the Hominion. He 
subsequently remarked: “I hope that other workers will have 
the opportunity to see all the gorgeous beauty that I saw on this 
journey among the Canadian Rockies. I was fascinated by the 
lakes and glaciers.” A man of many qualities and of not always 
expected appreciations. 

Haywood was familiar with violence and lawlessness from 
early childhood. Violence was a part of the time and the place 
in which he grew up. Not everybody was affected the same way 
by hearing of murder and sudden death, but familiarity with 
lawless direct action must have deadened the consciences of 
some. One morning on the way to school at Ophir when he was 
seven years old Haywood saw a pistol duel between two local 
worthies in which a character remembered as “Slippery Hick” 
shot his adversary dead in the street. Haywood recalled later 
that: “After the talk of massacres and killings at Salt Lake City 
I accepted it all as a natural part of life.” He lost his eye, how¬ 
ever, in a minor accident as a young boy, and not in any of the 
fights in which he was later involved. Nowhere did he ever ad¬ 
mit having been guilty of aggressive violence. He was on the 
receiving end of lawless violence from the very beginning of 
his career as a labor agitator. 

The most famous of these episodes occurred when in 1907 
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he and other officers of the Western Federation of Miners were 
kidnapped in Denver and taken to Boise, Idaho, on a charge of 
complicity in the murder of former Governor Frank Steunen- 
berg of Idaho, who was opposed to the metal miners’ union. 
Haywood and the other top officials of the Western Federation 
of Miners were arrested without warrants and, wholly without 
the sanction of law, taken from Denver to Boise and imprisoned 
for months on the suspicion of murder. That was the memor¬ 
able trial in which William E. Borah, already a member of the 
United States Senate, prosecuted Haywood, and in which Clar¬ 
ence Darrow added to his great reputation as a criminal lawyer 
by his defense of the union leaders. The kidnapping and the trial 
of Haywood on that occasion were acts of civil war by groups 
that were intent at whatever cost on frustrating the efforts of 
those who were struggling to organize the metal miners and, 
in fact, all labor. Haywood’s acquittal after the long and sensa¬ 
tional trial gave him great fame in some circles and equally 
great notoriety in others. He was invited to write by popular 
magazine editors, such as S. S. McClure, and to lecture before 
labor and Socialist groups. He had great talents as a speaker 
but, as with so many others, a fluent tongue was an aid to his 
undoing. For what he said on the lecture platform in his propa¬ 
ganda for socialism and industrial unionism alienated the more 
responsible leaders both of Socialism and of organized labor as 
well as the general and sometimes impartial public. He was 
not given to cautious utterance or to twice-thought phrases 
when he stood before an audience. 

When Haywood was about thirty years old he was made a 
member of the executive board of the Western Federation of 
Miners. A tall, powerful man, he was quickly recognized as a 
leader and within a few years he was secretary-treasurer of the 
organization and a resourceful speaker and organizer. He 
plunged into the thick of the hurly-burly struggles to organize 
the metal miners, to establish the eight-hour day, to prevent 
wage cuts at a time when there were more miners than jobs 
and when generally state governments in the Rocky Mountain 
area were as anti-union as they are now pro-labor. Haywood un¬ 
doubtedly embarrassed his fellow unionists by his lack of re¬ 
straint in speech. 
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He was against Samuel Gompers and the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor and he shouted aloud his contempt for the astute 
little man who was so long to be the chief spokesman of the 
unions. He was against the Socialists who relied on political 
action to accomplish their purposes. He criticized John Spargo, 
Morris Hillquist, Victor Berger as violently as he denounced 
Gompers. He was finally against all contracts between employ¬ 
ers and unions because he thought agreements limited the 
unions’ freedom of action. To announce publicly that he op¬ 
posed all agreements between workers and managers was ob¬ 
viously not the way to persuade employers to bargain collec¬ 
tively. In this unwillingness to make a bargain and to keep it 
he was influenced by the Anarchists whom he admired greatly 
even while he professed and preached Socialist doctrines. He 
was for the class struggle incessantly and when Lenin came to 
the top in Russia, Bill Haywood began to believe that Russian 
Communism was what he had been wanting all along. 

Inevitably he ran afoul of all the laws enacted to control sub¬ 
versive groups. It was inevitable also that such a man would be 
roughly treated by the organized forces he chose to oppose. Em¬ 
ployers, other unions and the goverment itself, took up his chal¬ 
lenge and handled him none too scrupulously. The Western 
Federation of Miners while he was lecturing on Socialist topics 
announced that Haywood no longer spoke for that organization 
and the hand of almost every respectable group was turned 
against him. Before the end came he suffered more violence, 
illegal punishment and injustice than he threatened others. 

Yet he had many qualities that are admired and respected by 
Americans. He seemed to have a tender love and respect for his 
mother and children. He cared for an invalid wife during long 
years. He could be gentle and gay. Somewhere along the road 
also he perceived some principles that have in this day deter¬ 
mined the form that industrial unions are taking. What was 
bitterly hated in Bill Haywood is acceptable in the hands of 
milder men. More amazing still the sabotage that Haywood 
hinted at, if he did not explicitly advocate, is condoned now by 
the politically respectable when unionized workers deliberately 
slow down their operations in order to persuade the public or 
their employers to yield to their desires and demands. In this 
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respect also, Haywood was somewhat ahead of his time. He was 
denounced as utterly immoral for hinting at devices that are 
now forgiven when union leaders have strong political follow¬ 
ings. 

As World War I came closer to the United States, there was a 
great cleavage of people along the lines of racial origin. In 
Chicago certainly the majority sentiment was against American 
participation until the very last. Pacifists, pro-Germans—at that 
time half a million of German heritage lived in Chicago— 
haters of England, and many other plain citizens, who merely 
thought that European wars did not concern Americans, were 
anti-war. Haywood was so vigorously against the ideas of liberty 
and law that England and France seemed to me to stand for, 
and so hostile to the possibility of American involvement even 
in defense of our own freedom, that I ceased to see him. I al¬ 
ways regarded him, however, as a misspent force, as a man of 
great natural parts whose initial impulse was to promote the 
common good, but whose experiences from childhood on witii 
cruelty, violence and treachery diverted him to sterile propa¬ 
ganda and tragically unhappy personal adventures. 
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CHAPTER IX 


W HILE LABOR was in the twilight zone of semi¬ 
organization, the agitators and the bargainers by quite 
different ways came to the top. The agitators were not always 
wise, and the bargainers were not always honest, but with some 
very notable exceptions, the agitators were the better com¬ 
panions. One with whom I had much to do in those Chicago 
days was Margaret Haley, who was the business agent of the 
Chicago public school teachers. Or of those teachers who 
thought it right and respectable to be members of a labor 
union. Margaret Haley w:is a stormy petrel in the public mind 
because of her insistence that land leases made by the Board of 
Education to the Chicago Tribune and the Chicago Daily 
News were unfair to the public interest. Whether her judgment 
was sound or otherwise—it was probably correct in as much as 
both papers found it desirable subsequently to divest them¬ 
selves of the leases—her frequent denunciation of the business 
character of Chicago’s two largest and most influential news¬ 
papers made Miss Haley a sort of pariah of the press. Many 
newspaper men knew her and liked her, but the general press 
attitude was that she was a tactless woman about whom the less 
printed the better. 

She was an uncompromising spokeswoman of a small group 
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but a woman of imagination and sympathy. I remember her at 
a mass meeting of workers in the stockyards. The assembly was 
large, twelve thousand or more, and as Miss Haley thought, 
very apathetic. I recall her turning to me as the speakers droned 
on and asking: “Do you suppose anything in the world can ever 
stir and awaken that stolid mass?” I agreed with her that the 
audience seemed quiet and unexcited despite the oratory, but 
I am sure that I had no perception of the floods of feeling and 
of belief that would in such a few years surge through the 
masses of mankind around the world. Margaret Haley was a 
stormy Irishwoman, but ail the revolution she wanted at that 
time was somewhat better pay and more congenial working 
conditions for teachers and a primitive standard of honesty in 
government. Most of the other leaders of the time had equally 
modest programs. One of those I remember most vividly was 
Sidney Hillman, a young Lithuanian cutter employed in the 
shops of the manufacturing tailors, Hart, Schaffner and Marx. 

Sidney Hillman was an innovator and an organizer rather 
than an agitator. He, too, was a Socialist but his mind was 
creatively practical and he kndw what to do with details. His 
ways were very different from Bill Haywood's even though 
toward the end of his life Sidney was suspected by his critics of 
having Communist tendencies. Those who knew him better 
surmised that what appeared to be a Communist tendency 
might be merely an inclination to political compromise. He was 
a very gifted young man. Joseph Schaffner, his employer, gave 
Hillman his first chance to be a labor leader. Sidney did not let 
the opportunity slip. 

In 1910 men's clothing workers in Chicago struck. Immigra¬ 
tion was at the flood tide. The supply of workers exceeded the 
demand. The sixty-hour week was the routine of the industry. 
Wages were low, so low that a man’s pay had to be supple¬ 
mented by the earnings of his wife and children and any other 
relatives if his family were to have the bare essentials of living. 
The industry was so divided and so competitive that the worst 
and least responsible employers tended to call the tune to which 
all employers must dance if they desired to continue in busi¬ 
ness. But the conditions revealed publicly at the time of the 
strike, the living conditions in the homes of the clothing work- 
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ers, could not be defended as right and wholesome and good for 
the country. Joseph SchaflEner, whose firm was then the largest 
manufacturer of men’s clothing, had no stomach for what came 
to public attention during the 1910 strike. He resolved that he 
would make an effort, despite the bitter competition of the 
trade, to put into operation more reasonable conditions of 
work. 

With the help of Earl Dean Howard, an economics professor 
at Northwestern University, Mr. Schaffner made an agreement 
with a group of workers of whom Sidney Hillman soon became 
the dominant figure. Sidney was only about twenty-three years 
old at the time. His wife also was employed in the industry 
and she, too, was a leader in the strike. The group recognized 
by Mr. Schaffner were rebels from the older garment union 
that was a member of the American Federation of Labor and 
that was accused of laziness and corruption and of a number of 
other ([ualities not universally approved. 

Hillman’s adversaries, especially those in the older union, 
naturally said that he was just a company “stooge” operating 
a tame union for his employer. This charge turned out not to 
be true. It was true that the kind of collective bargaining that 
was established brought to Hart, Schaffner and Marx an era 
of industrial peace that passed all understanding by the in¬ 
dustry generally, but it was not true that Sidney Hillman was 
servile or that Mr. Schaffner was insincere in his effort to make 
an experiment and a demonstration in industrial democracy. 
Within a few years the union that grew out of this arrangement 
became one of the most powerful and one of the most intelli¬ 
gent in the entire country. 

The essence of the experiment lay in the belief that human 
conflict can be resolved by honest intelligent conference be¬ 
tween competent men of good will. After his union had become 
very strong and had established workers’ banks, co-operative 
housing, sickness and unemployment insurance, and many 
other such institutions, Sidney Hillman drew from his experi¬ 
ences some very fresh observations concerning the possibilities 
of men and women solving their problems peacefully. For one 
who regarded himself a Marxian Socialist from early youth the 
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remarks made by Hillman at the Institute of Pacific Relations 
in Kyoto, Japan, in 1929, are surprising. Among other things 
he said: 

Nearly twenty years of experience with industrial conflict in 
the men’s clothing industry of the United States makes it hard 
to conceive of issues that cannot be peacefully adjusted by the 
normal processes of conversation and negotiation. In an industry 
for generations before 1914 marked by continuous and severe in¬ 
dustrial warfare, the setting up of machinery of negotiation has 
brought long periods of uninterrupted peace and progress. At the 
same time, an industry long notorious for its low labor and busi¬ 
ness standards and its condition of sweatshop production, has in 
large part been transformed into one of the most progressive and 
modern of American industries in both its physical aspects and its 
human relations. . . . 

It might have been easy to achieve peace at the price of progress. 
But the progress made in the men’s clothing industry since 1911 
stands almost alone in the annals of American labor history. The 
advances from 1911 to 1920, when the industry was transformed 
from one of the worst to one of the highest paid in the country, are 
well known. . . . There have been frequent occasions in the cloth¬ 
ing industry when friendly public and private agencies, interested 
in the promotion of industrial peace, have acted to bring employer 
and union into conferences that might otherwise have been delayed 
long into the future. 

Unfortunately, this wise conversation in Kyoto did not affect 
Japanese policy. Hillman came by his conclusions the hard way. 
I knew him almost from the beginning of his career as a labor 
leader and wrote much about the plan of impartial arbitration 
that was developed first by Joseph Schaffner and Sidney Hill¬ 
man in Chicago. It was not a substitute for collective bargain¬ 
ing. It was not intended to be. It did explore fields of human 
behavior that might never have been opened if class conflict 
were truly inevitable. My relationship was that of a journalist 
interested in new and useful developments and, naturally, that 
of a citizen who hoped to see the sweatshop standard of living 
raised to something more in the spirit of an American democ¬ 
racy. Because I was counted a friend, I was invited once, per¬ 
haps more often, to speak at some of the union meetings. I re¬ 
member one such occasion during a prolonged strike, one of 
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several that preceded the recognition of the union by manu¬ 
facturers other than Hart, Schaffner and Marx. 

Grace Abbott, a vigorous and clear-headed young woman 
who had come to the University of Chicago and to Hull House 
from Grand Island, Nebraska, called me on the phone and asked 
me to go to one of the big union halls and to talk to a mass 
meeting for five minutes or less until one of the scheduled 
speakers could appear. I asked what I should talk about. The 
reply was, *'Oh, anything; the strikers are bored and tired and 
need cheering up.” I agreed. Grace Abbott’s parents and grand¬ 
parents were of abolitionist stock and the moral fervor of the 
abolitionist Abbotts of Civil War days still ran strong in Grace 
and her sister Edith who did so much to lay solid scholarly 
foundations under the structure of American social work. It 
was so easy to agree to one of Grace Abbott’s requests that before 
I realized what had happened I was standing on a platform talk¬ 
ing to an audience of possibly fifteen hundred strikers many of 
whom knew Italian and Yiddish but no English. 

When five minutes passed I looked around for my relief but 
none was in sight. I started my little speech, whatever it was, 
again and once more like a phonograph record I came to the 
end. That went on for more than an hour, each repetition be¬ 
coming progressively a little worse. I kept wondering whether 
the audience would perish before I did and just how did one 
get out of such a predicament. Finally, a young Italian with a 
gift for declamation had compassion for me or else saw an op¬ 
portunity to give his technique a workout. So far as I was able 
to learn from the translator of the moment he said nothing but 
he said it so stirringly that both the audience and I were quickly 
revived. 

In the following years Sidney Hillman built up the clothing 
workers’ union into a powerful and pervasive organization. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt soon saw the value of such a group and 
he made a friend and ally of Sidney Hillman. The garment 
worker from lithuania before he died became one of the chief 
political aides of the New Deal President. He left behind him 
a labor union that has proved to be a civilizing and a stabilizing 
influence in an industry that previously was the symbol and 
prime illustration of a sweatshop social order. 
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CHAPTER X 


A merica was a seed bed thickly sown in 1915 and there- 
. after with ideas destined to bring about vast changes. I 
did not sense what was to be, nor did many of the wide variety 
of citizens whose minds were open to inquiring journalists. 
Yet Chicago during those years was an imaginative and open- 
minded community, generous and friendly. Most of the winds 
of opinion that blew through the world stirred ripples on the 
shores of Lake Michigan. In a very important sense Chicago was 
then and perhaps is even now the index of the United States. 

Horace Plunkett, an Irishman who came to the United States 
to build up his health and who remained to build up his for¬ 
tunes, pointed out to me the curious reality of Chicago’s es¬ 
sentially American quality, but I did not have the wit to under¬ 
stand fully his meaning until years later. As a representative 
of British investors who in those years had money to buy land 
west of the Mississippi, he came often to Chicago. Plunkett’s 
busy mind wasn’t half filled with the activities of a land agent. 
He found time to study agricultural co-operation in Denmark, 
to preach co-operation to the Irish farmers and to argue many 
other causes, as the readers of George Moore remember. Since 
he knew so much about such different things, it was natural 
for Arthur Balfour, then a member of the British War Cabinet, 
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and always a man wanting questions answered, to ask Horace 
Plunkett if and when the United States would enter the Euro¬ 
pean war. 

I used to visit Sir Horace at a Chicago hospital to which he 
periodically retreated to get relief from some of the painful 
consequences of a previous bout with surgery. As a part of the 
casual conversation of a convalescent room he once showed me 
the memorandum he had prepared for Mr. Balfour and the 
British War Cabinet. In it he said that the balance of political 
power in the United States rested in the Middle West and that 
the United States would join Britain and France—then it was 
Russia too on the side of the independent nations—when public 
opinion in Chicago and St. Louis and such places was ready. 
Plunkett incidentally predicted in February, 1916, that it would 
take the United States about hfteen months to decide for war. 
He implored the British to forget New York and Boston and 
Baltimore and the whole Atlantic seaboard—the Pacific too—in 
trying to guess what Americans would decide and do. But he 
said to watch the winds of sentiment that blew around Chicago. 

Few of us there at the time had any notion of what was ahead 
for us either as to Europe or as to our own domestic struggles. 
The British advocates came to woo American sympathy and so 
did the Germans, although the Germans were fewer because 
at the moment Britannia still ruled the waves so far as pas¬ 
senger sailings were concerned. The Germans did occasionally 
manage to slip through an engaging propagandist such as Kuno 
Meyer, the German scholar who did so much to revive the 
Gaelic language in Ireland and who was one of the great story 
tellers of his generation. But in spite of his wit and the backing 
of the solid German colony of half a million, Kuno Meyer got 
nowhere. Nor did George Macaulay Trevelyan, the British 
historian and incidentally the nephew of the great I.ord Macau¬ 
lay who had such exaggerated notions of what “every schoolboy 
knows.” 

As I look backward and try to call to memory and to life the 
people and the talk and the writing of that time just one gen¬ 
eration ago, I am impressed with the shortness of our vision and 
the meagerness of our perceptions of the shifts of power and 
revolutions so soon to come. Not that we neglected to try to 
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guess the future. Many reporters and editorial writers, adver¬ 
tising men, and professors in the universities went around lug¬ 
ging on streetcars and trains manuscripts of plays and novels 
that gave their visions of what was and was to be. Some of them 
did right well as writers in later years. Sherwood Anderson, 
later the most successful novelist of the group, was still unrec¬ 
ognized by publishers. Francis Hackett, the wittiest of them all, 
had yet to learn that he would be a better biographer than a 
novelist. Floyd Dell, later one of the Socialist editors of The 
Masses, was endeavoring to write novels by adopting the ooze 
method of the newly popular psychoanalysts. Carl Sandburg, 
later to become a great biographer of Lincoln, was expressing 
his soul in Wiiitmanesque verse and learning to write children's 
stories for the babies whose obstetrical costs he was defraying 
with his poetry prizes. Harriet Monroe had begun her little 
magazine for the encouragement of poets. We examined H. G. 
Wells's novels and Shaw’s plays and novels for hints of the form 
of the happy world to come. None of us, journalists, writers, 
professional radicals, labor leaders, scholars, least of all busi¬ 
nessmen, seemed to understand what was actually being brewed 
in Russia, in Western Europe and among the competing eco¬ 
nomic groups in the United States. 

As I reflect on the information we had available and the little 
we learned from it, the unfortunate queen, Marie Antoinette, 
would seem by comparison to have been a woman of remark¬ 
able understanding. For as journalists and as people we had 
great opportunities to learn the economic and social facts of life. 

What was happening, and this above all else we failed to see, 
was a slow undermining of faith in free, democratic and Ameri¬ 
can institutions. I think that not many people were converted 
by Socialists, Anarchists, Communists or other preachers of 
revolutionary doctrines. Many, however, were moved by per¬ 
sonal fear of poverty or unemployment or low prices for farm 
products to impute to corporate business, to monopoly, and 
particularly to that vague figment of the political imagination 
named Wall Street, responsibility and blame for whatever mis¬ 
fortune happened or might happen to them. During those years 
from Theociore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson onward until 
actually our involvement in war, we had a very great oppor- 
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tunity to correct the economic and social wrongs and injustices. 
Not redressed, the poverty and squalor, so sharply in contrast to 
the luxury of the fortunate few, have done so much to bring 
about the confusion and political bitterness of more recent 
years. In retrospect surely the facts are plain enough. 

The Los Angeles Times building had been blown up on 
October i, 1910. Twenty-one people were killed. Because the 
owner of the newspaper, General Harrison Grey Otis, was 
known as an unyielding foe of organized labor, the Los Angeles 
explosion was accepted generally as an episode, and a very 
shocking episode, in the conflict between labor organizers and 
employers. The public conscience could not forget the blind 
bitterness that led to such a tragedy. Consequently, goaded by 
the petitions of citizens, among whom social workers were con¬ 
spicuous, Congress passed a law creating a commission to find 
out what ought to be done. The law was enacted when William 
Howard Taft was President, but the changing Congress thought 
that Mr. Taft’s appointees might be too conservative. Conse¬ 
quently, the project was delayed until Woodrow Wilson could 
make the appointments. He named three businessmen, three 
union officials and three representatives of the public. Frank P. 
Walsh, a lawyer of Kansas City, and a legal spokesman for many 
unions, was made chairman. 

I knew many members of the staff and some of the commis¬ 
sioners very well. In fact, I knew them so well that the city 
editor of the Chicago Herald asked me to steal a copy of the 
final report of the Commission so that we might have first pub¬ 
lication. He suggested that as a friend they should give me the 
report before it was generally released. If the Commission 
turned out to be so wanting in appreciation of what I had al¬ 
ready written concerning their work, it would serve them right 
for me just to take a copy that I might find. Naturally I did not 
act on this suggestion. I did not have to take orders from the 
city editor, and so it required little courage to refuse to betray 
friendships at his request. I recall the incident because it was 
the only time in forty years’ experience in journalism that I was 
ever asked to do anything obviously dishonorable. That I can 
now say with pride. 

What the Commission reported to the Congress and to the 
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world was profoundly important and had it been heeded, the 
recent history of the United States and possibly of the Western 
world might have been very different. There was cause enough 
in 1914 and 1915 and the following years for the tumultuous 
social and economic changes that have been brought about in 
our country since 1933. I have seldom believed that the politi¬ 
cally radical answer was the right or the wise course to adopt. 
Yet in retrospect I am sure that we as a people, and not just 
a wicked few of us, are responsible by our stubborn reluctance 
to right the wrongs and injustices we knew existed for the vio¬ 
lence, and sometimes the injustice, of many recent changes. 
Shifts of power from one group or class to others were inevi¬ 
table, and we knew it. 

Certainly the Commission on Industrial Relations made it 
possible for us to consider our situation if we wished to do so. 
The facts were that our beautiful political principles, and they 
were beautiful and they still are to me, by reason of new in¬ 
dustrial techniques were permitting economic cleavages and 
social injustices to arise. Unless those unnecessary injustices ex¬ 
perienced by underpaid, sometimes overworked, sometimes un¬ 
employed citizens, were righted, it might become possible for 
free and independent Americans to lose the rights and liberties 
we talked about so lightheartedly, and still really regarded so 
deeply. For the fact was that a great many Americans lived 
under conditions impossible to explain or to justify in a nation 
so energetic and so productive as ours. It was no answer to say 
that the poorest and the humblest might etspire to rise to the 
top, as Abraham Lincoln, born as humble as any, had become 
President at a comparatively early age. Millions of people 
wanted the bare necessities of life in 1915 and later, and if some 
persuasive Caesar were to come along and promise abundance 
and security, bread and circuses, in exchange for a surrender 
of ancient individual rights, then personal liberty and a demo- 
critical ly representative government might indeed be endan¬ 
gered for all. 

I did not voice such anxieties then. I did point out, however, 
with all the emphasis of which I was capable, that we needed to 
correct grave wrongs. The reports of the Commission on In¬ 
dustrial Relations, and the reports from the Children’s Bureau 
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of my old friend of Hull House days, Julia Clifford Lathrop, 
gave me and other journalists an abundance of material for our 
editorials and columns. Congress had instructed the Commis¬ 
sion on Industrial Relations to inquire into the general condi¬ 
tion of labor in the principal industries of the United States 
and especially into those carried on in corporate form. The 
Commission had also been told to seek to discover the under¬ 
lying causes of dissatisfaction in the industrial situation and to 
report its conclusion. It did, and did it with little basic differ¬ 
ence of opinion even though employers, union leaders and 
representatives of the general public wrote the reports. 

Poverty, the Commission found, was the great underlying 
cause of industrial dissatisfaction. Poverty may be as inevitable 
in China or India or Puerto Rico as death, where in fact there 
are too many people for the food resources available, but that 
was not true of the United States of 1915, nor is it true of the 
America of today. We knew then, as we do now, how to produce 
enough for all. We did not know, or we thought we did not 
know, how to distribute what we made so that everybody would 
have at least enough for minimum needs. The Commission re¬ 
ported that “Between one fourth and one third of the male 
workers 18 years of age and over, in factories and mines, earn 
less than $10 a week; from two thirds to three fourths earn 
less than $15, and only about a tenth earn more than $20 a 
week. This does not take into consideration lost working time 
from any cause.” This estimate, derived from many sources, was 
not exaggerated. At that time when dollars were quite different 
in buying power from the dollars we know, $20 was commonly 
regarded as the least on which a family might live in decency. 
Yet here was a governmental agency saying that 9 out of every 
10 men employed in industry were getting less than a bare 
minimum to provide for their families. That was not a condi¬ 
tion to be ignored, but we tried to ignore it. 

Here too were other reliable public authorities translating 
these pay envelopes into the conditions of life. Miss Julia Lath¬ 
rop, my friend, who organized the federal Children’s Bureau, 
had begun a brilliant series of studies that related family in¬ 
come to the deaths of babies during the first twelve months of 
life. The correlation was startling. For illustration, by the most 
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careful statistical inquiries she was able to show that in the 
cities she studied where fathers earned as much as $25 a week, 
84 babies out of every 1,000 born would die before they had 
completed 12 months of life. But if the father got only $10 a 
week, 255.7 babies out of a thousand could be expected to die 
within the first year of life. Vast progress has been made in the 
prevention of infant mortality in the last ^^5 years. The pioneer 
studies made by the Children's Bureau were powerful incen¬ 
tives to change and improvement. Naturally such findings, 
conservative statistical statements uttered by a wholly respect¬ 
able Republican woman, in the long run made deep impres¬ 
sions upon the mind and the conscience of the American 
people. It would have been very difficult until many years had 
passed, however, to point to any change brought about by the 
publication of such reports or by the interpretations given 
them by journalists. 

I thought then, and I think now, that nobody was specifically 
to blame for the poverty and wretchedness and, most unfor¬ 
givable of all, the tremendous contrasts between miserable 
want and ostentatious luxury that so conspicuously existed. We 
started out as a nation with an admirable set of political princi¬ 
ples. There is no better political ideal than a faith in equality 
and justice for all. The trouble was that we had begun our 
experiment in political freedom and democracy just at the time 
that science and human inventiveness were making possible 
and indeed inevitable unimaginable changes. These changes 
have bewildered men during more years than 1 have lived. 
Many came up with facile solutions that were no solutions, Karl 
Marx, chief of all. But the historic fact was that for generation 
after generation the peoples of Europe and Asia too, as long as 
we would let them, had been moved to migrate to the United 
States and to accept voluntarily harsh and squalid poverty. It 
was also true that some of these immigrants, men and women of 
superior endowment and of energy and ambition, had moved 
over into the employing groups and were themselves conspicu¬ 
ous among those called, by Socialists and others, capitalist ex¬ 
ploiters. 

Nevertheless, the fact remained that great numbers of Ameri¬ 
cans were living and working in circumstances that the con- 
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science of the American people could not be expected to 
approve in the twentieth century. Factories and stores had at¬ 
tracted women out of their homes. The women had gone vol¬ 
untarily because on the whole they preferred factory or store 
conditions to what they knew in their homes. Of course, also 
they wanted the money of the pay envelope with all the inde¬ 
pendence it implied. But it was wretchedly little. The Commis¬ 
sion on Industrial Relations reported that “from two thirds to 
three fourths of the women workers in factories, stores and 
laundries and in industrial occupations generally, work at 
wages of less than $8 a week. Approximately one fifth earn less 
than $4, and nearly one half earn less than $6 a week." At that 
time it was reckoned that $8 a week was the least on which a 
woman could support herself under American conditions. 

Women did not support themselves independently if they 
lacked the means of self-support. They lived with their families 
or in other groups. But the economic fact was that the indus¬ 
tries that employed them were parasitic to the degree that they 
failed to maintain their own workers. More than that, it was 
difficult to convince the voting public that well-organized in¬ 
dustry could not afford to pay at least living wages to its em¬ 
ployees, male and female. For tremendous private fortunes were 
being accumulated by the owners and managers of corporate 
industry. The Commission on Industrial Relations had some¬ 
thing to say about that. The operation of the new national 
income tax law had made possible a revealing view of who had 
money and who had little or none. The Commission was able 
to say that “the rich, 2 per cent of the people, own 6o per cent 
of the wealth.” The Commission was also able to mention the 
fact that 44 families had incomes of more than a million dol¬ 
lars a year. 

Such were some of the raw facts reported by the Commission 
on Industrial Relations to the Congress and to the American 
people. That was the character of the material that crept into 
my Guide Post column on the Chicago Herald. I had no simple 
remedy for so complex a disorder. Nor did the Commission. 
Frank P. Walsh, supposedly the chairman representing the 
public view, but actually an attorney whose opinions were 
those of a labor lawyer, thought that the organization of work- 
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ers into unions could be trusted to redress existing evils. Frank 
Walsh, however, was enough of an Irishman to refuse to agree 
with Sam Gompers’s agitation for restricted immigration. To 
Walsh the United States was still a haven for the politically op¬ 
pressed of European nations. 

We wrote and talked such things and nobody had any pre¬ 
vision of what was impending in the world. More and more the 
issues of the European conflict overshadowed all our domestic 
issues. The agony of the enveloping European war was over¬ 
whelming. The Kaiser Wilhelm and his German armies seemed 
very close to mastery of the world in 1916 and 1917. Those of 
us inclined to hope, felt blindly sure that evil would not tri¬ 
umph. We thought that the personal rights and liberties and 
the supremacy of law over the state as well as over the citizen 
and the individual were close to the heart of the civilization 
that we cherished and which had nurtured us. We thought that 
the ultimate success of German military might would in very 
truth bring on the darkness. Yet almost to the very last we 
hoped and expected that by some miracle right would be vindi¬ 
cated and civilization would be saved without the firing of a 
single gun of war by an American. 

Up until the very last this was our hope. I recall a meeting 
at the University Club in Chicago just two months before Con¬ 
gress actually declared war on Germany. As so often happened 
in the Chicago of those days, men of very different groups had 
come together to discuss something that was bigger than any 
single interest. The new submarine campaign of 1917 had been 
launched by the Germans. Its havoc was frightful. With anxiety 
and consternation the assembly composed of businessmen, pro¬ 
fessors, journalists, labor leaders and others devoted to the pub¬ 
lic welfare, discussed the facts and pondered upon what Ameri¬ 
cans should do in such a time of challenge to what we thought 
was the best of civilization. Not one voice was lifted in favor 
of American entry into the war as a belligerent. So far were we 
all from grasping the facts that were already visible. 



CHAPTER XI 


T he CHICAGO of those last years before our involvement 
in what then seemed to be the European War is now one 
with Nineveh and Tyre. It was a lusty city. The kings and 
princes of that day are gone, dead, dethroned, or merely old and 
forgotten. While they endured they were a hearty band—men 
with strong hands who took what they wanted and held what 
they could. Samuel Insull was one of the most potent. He came 
upon evil days before he died in disgrace, but until poverty and 
his own unsuspected weaknesses made him a fugitive, most 
people including the newspaper men respected his astuteness 
even though few were drawn to him by personal attraction. A 
short, thick man with bristling gray hair and a white mustache, 
in the years of his eminence he could have been the model of any 
cartoonist’s figure of the elderly masterful capitalist. His color 
was high and his eyes were bright and hard. The gift of humor 
was denied him, or else he suppressed it. Strength, not compas¬ 
sion, was the impression he left on visitors. Apparently he had 
struggled for success too hard and too early to have had the in¬ 
clination or time to develop the genial qualities of human 
companionship. 

Sam Insull was one of Chicago’s many Horatio Algers. Lon¬ 
don born, he had begun his business life as Thomas Edison’s 
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stenographer-secretary. Association with the famous inventor 
lent an aura of adventitious distinction to Mr. Insulins early 
reputation. He came up the steps of success until he was master 
of the electric company. His administration contrasted with 
that of the gas company which was counted an ally of Roger 
Sullivan, the Democratic boss, and which was forever in some 
political conflict with city and state agencies over the rates 
charged and other matters. Insull in his prime managed his 
political relations more smoothly by the expedient of lowering 
his prices just before the politicians demanded reductions. He 
appeared to know in advance when such a move was needed. 
The technical progress of the electrical industry made prac¬ 
ticable this policy and so consistently did Mr. Insull outthink 
his potential adversaries that finally he was asked also to take 
over the gas company. 

I saw liim occasionally but he never seemed relaxed or ex¬ 
pansive with newspaper men. I recall two incidents that were 
characteristic of him. When the gas corporation was being 
transferred to his management, an engineering company was 
employed to appraise its properties. Finally two youngish engi¬ 
neers presented him tlieir summary of eighteen months’ work 
of a large staff of lawyers, accountants and engineers. It con¬ 
sisted of a page and a half of typewriting—perhaps 500 words. 
Mr. Insull, who paid $300,000 for the survey, asked merely, “Do 
I have to read all that?” He was not joking. He wanted his facts 
boiled down to the last essence. Another revealing occurrence 
was his demand of tlie electrical engineers that they design 
generators capable of producing current that could be sold 
profitably at the still lower rates he deemed it wise to establish. 
Chicagoans thought that his insistence upon economical pro¬ 
duction had much to do with the advances made in the utility 
industry. 

Mr. Insull was one of the small gioup who had purchased the 
Chicago Record-Herald, later the Herald, and who had given 
James Keeley control. During the four years of the Keeley re¬ 
gime, so far as my information went, no requests for any favors 
were made by the utility leader. When, however, Keeley de¬ 
cided to support Woodrow Wilson for the Presidency in 1916 
and refrained from informing his financial backers in advance 
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of publication, Samuel Insull lost the warm friendly feeling he 
had had for the editor-publisher as another immigrant London 
lad who had done well in America. Keeley, of course, was well 
within his rights. He was not bound to discuss such matters 
with anybody. By that time Mr. Insull had become a conserva¬ 
tive aristocrat about to begin his career as a patron of opera and 
as a promoter and financier. The skill he had showed as an op¬ 
erator of public utilities did not qualify him as a banker. His 
misplaced confidence in his financial acumen was his undoing. 

Ogden Armour, son and heir of the founder of the Armour 
Company, was another of the ruling group of that period who 
was overthrown before he died. Mr. Armour at his high point 
needed little of the newspapers and seemed to want nothing. 
He was pleasant but taciturn in his relationships witli news¬ 
paper men. Some years before he had brought Dr. Adolph 
Lorenz, the famous Viennese orthopedic surgeon, to Chicago 
to treat his daughter. Otherwise he escaped publicity except 
when the federal government made one of its periodic efforts 
to prove that the big packers were conspirators in restraint of 
trade. The Armour empire embraced not only the packing in¬ 
dustry but banks, railroads, and particularly the grain market. 
There Ogden Armour was counted the most powerful influ¬ 
ence. It was the scene of his great defeat. Another grain com¬ 
pany, only slightly smaller, accused the Armour Company of 
violating the rules of the trade and the laws of the country. A 
suit was instituted and a young lawyer, Edward Eagle Brown, 
then a member of the legal staff of the First National Bank, was 
appointed a master to hear the charges. The assignment was 
difficult. Everybody expected a verdict favorable to the Armour 
interest, on the principle that the king can do little wrong. 
Ogden Armour was then perhaps the strongest man financially 
in Chicago. Ned Brown, whom I had known at Hull House, 
was very much a junior in the bank and as a lawyer. He heard 
the case patiently and on the facts brought in a courageous re¬ 
port condemning the Armour Grain Company. This fearless 
act made Ned Brown ultimately one of the distinguished figures 
in American banking and marked the end of Ogden Armour's 
reign as one of Chicago's uncrowned rulers. 

Of a very different breed was Julius Rosenwald who had be- 
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come the dominant personality in Sears, Roebuck and Com¬ 
pany. Mail-order houses had obtained their first and greatest 
success in Chicago. Montgomery Ward was the pioneer leader. 
Mr. Ward was known as the watchdog of the lake front. He 
sued anyone who attempted to build any structure between 
Michigan Avenue in the central district and Lake Michigan. 
By his cantankerous persistence he kept open for public use the 
land that is now Chicago’s niagnificent Grant Park. Julius 
Rosenwald, who entered the mail-order business when the then 
small firm of Sears, Roebuck and Company needed money and 
guidance, was always a kindly, simple man, shrewd enough in 
business, but not obviously impressed with his own success and 
ever eager to use his vast financial resources to improve the 
situation of the less fortunate. Mr. Rosenwald learned early to 
give. He gave both his money and his time to Hull House and 
many other undertakings. He celebrated his success on his fif¬ 
tieth birthday by making the first of his large gifts to the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. Later he established the Rosenwald Founda¬ 
tion that did so much to aid Negro education in the South. 

I saw him frequently and was always impressed with a quality 
close to humility in him. I remember once after James Keeley 
had lost the Chicago Herald, Julius Rosenwald made a bad pun 
saying that Mr. Keeley was one of his “dearest” friends, refer¬ 
ring to the loss of his investment in the paper. Then because 
he knew I was a friend and had been an employee of Jim Kee¬ 
ley, Mr. Rosenwald apologized not merely once but several 
times for the unkindness of his remark. He worked personally 
in many relatively minor public causes. 1 recall leaving a meet¬ 
ing in the City Hall with him and being invited to join him at 
lunch. Together we went to one of Kohlsaat’s restaurants, 
climbed on high stools, and had very palatable lunches at 15 
cents each. Mr. Rosenwald seemed to look with wonder and 
amazement at the economic developments that had made him, 
a modest little man in a small-si/ed clothing business, one of the 
rich men of the world. He and the organization he created 
played and are playing important parts in the development of 
new systems for the distribution of consumers’ merchandise, 
but Mr. Rosenwald continued to think of himself as a plain 
merchant who had been exceedingly fortunate in his ventures. 
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Marshall Field, founder of the department store, was no 
longer among tlie quick at the time of which I write. His in¬ 
fluence lived on in the operations of the New Hampshire store¬ 
keeper, John G. Shedd, who succeeded in 1906 on Mr. Field's 
death to the management of the Field empire. Mr. Shedd him¬ 
self gave $2,000,000 to establish an aquarium on the lake front 
close to the new Field Museum, but just outside the area Mont¬ 
gomery Ward had so well defended. Chicagoans thought the 
Field store the finest in the world. Marshall F’ield, the pioneer, 
had none of the liberal and radical ideas of the grandson who 
inherited his name and a large part of his fortune. Chicago’s 
famous “Loop,” the central business district, contained by the 
elevated railroad as by the walls of a medieval city, was a Field 
creation. Every elevated train and every streetcar from north, 
west or south that entered the central business area, at some 
point on its journey passed Marshall Field’s store. That routing 
of transportation lines was not obtained without effort and per¬ 
suasion. It was an indication and a symbol of the relationship 
that existed between the businessman and the politician. Suc¬ 
cessful politicians and businessmen seemed not to belong to¬ 
gether. With exceptions, they did not belong to the same clubs, 
unless they were Republicans of the more prominent sort. Then 
they might hope to be admitted to the Union l.eague Club. 
They seldom attended the same churches but they knew where 
to meet when either side needed what the other had. 

This relationship between politics and business was doubtless 
no worse or more corrupt in Chicago than in other American 
contemporary cities, but it did bring into public office crude 
and unsavory characters. Irish politicians, many of them saloon 
keepers, and many of them amusing in conversation, were the 
bosses of numerous wards. They were employment agents, the 
givers of petty charity to their constituents and the men of in¬ 
fluence with the police and the courts if someone was in 
trouble. “Hinky Dink” Michael Kenna and “Bathhouse” John 
J. Coughlin, aldermen and bosses of the First or River Ward, 
were the most notorious, but they differed little from their less 
known associates, such as Johnnie Powers over by Hull House. 
Kenna was known for the size of his beer glasses and the 
lavishness of his free lunch. Five cents seemed to buy nearly a 
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quart of beer at his saloon. A glass of beer and hors d’oeuvres 
from the counter—how Kenna would have scorned tlie plirase 
—made many a lunch. His partner, “Bathhouse” John J. 
Coughlin, was especially famous for the quality of his flamboy¬ 
antly sentimental poems. These were actually written by a 
police reporter who took his pleasure in inventing a poet rather 
than in acknowledging his verses, and had much to do with 
diverting public attention from the sordidness of the politi¬ 
cian’s business connections with gambling, prostitution, and 
other varieties of commercial crime. Such bosses voted their 
humble constituents as they pleased, the voter exercising hardly 
more discretion than a cog wheel in a mechanical voting ma¬ 
chine. In turn the higher political bosses of both Democratic 
and Republican parties voted the ward bosses as seemed wise 
in their eyes. 

Naturally this smooth political hierarchy inspired its own 
opposition. While I was on the scene the opposition came from 
two quarters, the political reformers and the adventurers from 
other gangs who wanted to obtain for themselves the fruits of 
office rather than to scourge the thieves and money changers 
out of the temple of public service. Charles E. Merriam, a pro¬ 
fessor of political science at the University of Chicago, and 
Harold L. Ickes, an ambitious lawyer, were conspicuous among 
the reformers. Merriam managed to get himself elected aider- 
man from the Seventh Ward in which many of his friends and 
associates of the University of Chicago lived. His early record 
as an alderman was so good that a number of reformers had 
convinced themselves that he might be elected mayor. Harold 
Ickes emerged as the manager of Professor Merriam’s campaign, 
and Charles R. Crane, a son and heir of the Crane plumbing 
factories, paid the lavish bills incurred. Not enough Chicago 
voters wanted the honesty and efficiency promised by the re¬ 
formers and Merriam lost the election. Merriam was a Repub¬ 
lican who was elected alderman as an independent. He and 
Ickes both became Progressives when Theodore Roosevelt re¬ 
belled against the Republicans. Finally both turned out to be 
Democrats when Franklin D. Roosevelt established the New 
Deal. Even at that early date Ickes showed the qualities that 
later made him describe himself as an old curmudgeon. 
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But Chicago at that time was having no divorce of the com¬ 
mon law marriage of business and politics. William Hale 
Thompson, who not only promised no reform but who was the 
active derider of the campaigners for honest city government, 
managed to succeed where better men had failed. In one of his 
later campaigns “Big Bill** Thompson made King George V 
his principal adversary. If elected. Mayor Thompson promised 
to tweak the nose of the British monarch. Just how “Big Bill** 
was going to reach His Majesty’s nose was never lucidly ex¬ 
plained. It was enough for the anti-English in Chicago to learn 
the candidate’s sentiments toward the British monarch to elect 
him. 

Performance of promises made in the heat of a campaign was 
not required. Although he came of pioneer stock and had 
had opportunities and privileges from youth, William Hale 
Thompson apparently made himself the candidate and the 
champion of the little men who were baffled, irritated, humili¬ 
ated and defeated by the complexities of work and life in a 
great metropolis. He was surly with the reporters, as the news¬ 
papers generally opposed his policies. Once I went to one of his 
morning sessions with the City Hall reporters to whom that day 
he was scarcely civil. He said he wanted nothing of the news¬ 
papers and besides he was busy and the reporters could get out. 
They did, but I lingered. A Philadelphia paper had wired me 
asking me to do a story about Mayor Thompson. After listen¬ 
ing to a little more of his churlishness I said to him, “But, Your 
Honor, a Philadelphia paper thinks you arc a Presidential pos¬ 
sibility and wants me to write an article about you.*’ Instantly 
his temper changed. Hours passed before I could escape his 
volubility and he could turn his attention to the public affairs 
that earlier in the day he had said were so pressing. When he 
died, a very large unexplained hoard of money was found in 
his safe. The United States Bureau of Internal Revenue in¬ 
sisted on taking a large share of this on the ground that it must 
have been undeclared income. 

There were men of courage and principle and of true devo¬ 
tion to the public right in Chicago during all of those years. 
One of the strongest was Victor Lawson, the founder and pub¬ 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News, Mr. Lawson managed his 
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father’s printing shop and had founded the Daily News in 1876 
as a penny newspaper, and made an immense success of it. He 
had created one of the best foreign news corps developed by 
any newspaper. He had the force, the character, and the for¬ 
tune to speak out boldly whenever any great issue arose. Year 
after year he published the findings of civic groups that sought 
to report the facts on the thieves and scoundrels in office in 
order to give the voters an opportunity to make intelligent 
selections. Also, when some important question affecting the 
railroads or some other strong and sensitive business interest 
was being considered by the community, Victor I.awson, al¬ 
though a rich and conservative old man, would permit his edi¬ 
tors to express their honest opinions no matter how powerful 
the opposition. That was a great source of comfort for Chica¬ 
goans. 

It was possible because the editors and reporters assembled 
on the Daily News were men of competence and conviction. 
Charles H. Dennis was editor for many years and, while no 
radical, when the issue was important he was ready to stand up 
and speak his mind. Henry J. Smith, his principal aid, was a 
newspaper man’s editor. His was the penetrating mind that gave 
such men as Carl Sandburg, Lloyd Lewis, the biographer of 
Sherman and Grant, Ben Hccht, the movie script writer, Harry 
Hansen, the literary critic, Paul Scott Mowrer, F.dgar Ansell 
Mowrer, John Gunther, and numerous others who have gone 
far in literature as well as in journalism, their opportunities 
and some of their training. 

What caused James Kecley to lose the Chicago Herald and 
thus to deprive Chicagoans of variety in their morning news¬ 
paper fare was probably overconfidence in his own business 
judgment. That was the diagnosis he made to me after the 
event although he phrased the matter somewhat differently. He 
underestimated the consecjuences of the developing World War 
I and so spent a very large part of his capital on building a new 
printing plant while Victor Lawson stood ready and was per¬ 
fectly willing to rent for a modest sum the use of the Chicago 
Daily News facilities. Mr. Keeley told me long after the event 
that such was his blunder. He probably also relied too heavily 
on his own judgment in other business decisions. It is some- 



times hard for a man who has enjoyed a great success as a spec¬ 
tacular figure in a large organization not to attribute all of the 
victories to his own superb qualities. And Jim Keeley had 
many. I remember an editorial conference just before the 
United States entered World War I. Some State Department of¬ 
ficial had apparently talked when and where he might better 
have been silent—an error not unique in history. So in the day’s 
editorial conference I asked, “What are we going to say about 
that damned scoundrel in the State Department?” Mr. Keeley, 
who apparently had more information on the subject than I 
had, replied: “Whose damned scoundrel is he? You had better 
find out before you write anything.” I have had occasion to re¬ 
member his comment more than once. 

Editorial inventiveness was not enough to keep James Keeley 
in control of the Chicago Herald, One afternoon about four 
o’clock a dispatch came over the Associated Press wire announc¬ 
ing the sale of the Chicago Herald to William Randolph Hearst 
and its prospective merging with Hearst’s morning Examiner, 
One of the office boys, a man in his fifties, read the message and 
remarked, “I always knew this job wouldn’t last.” He had been 
employed on the Herald and on its predecessors just twenty- 
nine years. It was with heavy hearts and uncertainty as to our 
own futures that all of us left the Herald building that night. 

About six o’clock the next morning I was aroused by the 
telephone. Jim Keeley was on the wire to tell me that Mr. 
Hearst wanted to see me at eleven o’clock that morning. I was 
surprised and pleased at the invitation although I did not think 
I would retain much independence of judgment if I were em¬ 
ployed by Mr. Hearst. Naturally I kept the appointment so 
considerately made for me. I was at once interested in Mr. 
Hearst’s appearance and in his gracious manner, and particu¬ 
larly in his well-modulated voice. The contrast between his per¬ 
sonal manners and the voices of his newspapers seemed astound- 
ing. 

Fifty-five years old in 1918, Mr. Hearst was tall and spare of 
figure and only mildly gray. His air was that of a man who 
wished to be very considerate of his guests. He told me that he 
had long been interested in my Guide Post column in the 
Chicago Herald and that he hoped I would continue to write 
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it for the new merged Herald-Examiner. He assured me that I 
would have complete editorial freedom in anything I wrote for 
the column. Also, he spoke of the needs of his New York maga¬ 
zines and suggested that I would be welcomed by their editors. 
Altogether he made himself pleasant and ingratiating. 

After leaving him I went to the Hearst Building to report for 
work. The apparent confusion that always seems to accompany 
newspaper mergers was evident, but one of the Hearst execu¬ 
tives from the New York organization told me that I was ex¬ 
pected to produce a signed column and also an unsigned edi¬ 
torial. I had fallen into the habit of writing an editorial in 
addition to the column on the Herald and liked to do it. At that 
time, the late spring of 1918, the only pertinent subject was 
World War I. Mr. Hearst, in spite of his dislike for President 
Wilson and the British, was at the moment wholeheartedly 
supporting the war effort. So I had no problems on that score. 
Because of the Hearst preference for enormous type brevity was 
essential and editorials childlike in simplicity. I had no trouble 
there nor in any direction, although I learned quickly that 
the executives of the paper would omit publishing any column 
that touched on a subject considered possibly displeasing to Mr. 
Hearst. When I asked why a particular article was not pub¬ 
lished since I had been promised complete independence, I 
was informed that the executive could not afford to take a 
chance of offending, regardless of what “the Chief” had prom¬ 
ised. 

I had suspected that I might make some such discovery. I was 
also eager to get into the war effort. I was thirty-four years old 
and had been restrained previously by the long sickness of a 
child for whom much medical attention was necessary. When 
two telegrams came from Washington, one from George Creel, 
my old friend of Denver days but then chairman of President 
Wilson’s Committee on Public Information, and the other 
from Felix Frankfurter, Harvard Law School teacher, who was 
to be chairman of the new War Labor Policies Board, I knew 
that it was time to move on. So, as instructed, I wrote Arthur 
Brisbane asking for a leave of absence for the duration of the 
war. Willis J. Abbot, later a distinguished editor of the Chris¬ 
tian Science Monitor, was then in charge of Mr. Hearst’s Chi- 



cago editorial page. I told him that I had been summoned to 
Washington and felt it necessary to go immediately as re¬ 
quested. Mr. Abbot said of course I should go and that he too 
had been called east on an urgent matter and was going. I said, 
What will fill the editorial page? He said he did not know, but 
it did not matter. Somebody would find something to publish. 
Thus I caught the train for Washington and reported for what 
I might do. I was pleased to learn later that the column I had 
started had been turned over to James Weber linn, a nephew 
of Miss Jane Addams, and long a popular dean and teacher at 
the University of Chicago. 
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CHAPTER XII 


T he world changes about to be, first became clearly 
visible to many people in the Washington of 1918. The 
great growth of government, the substitution of public necessity 
for private desire in decisions affecting the many, the subordi¬ 
nation of private corporations and of local governments to the 
national rule, all these latent tendencies grew fast in the urgent 
atmosphere of the capital. The quarrels that centered around 
George Creel as chairman of the Committee on Public Informa¬ 
tion were characteristic of the widespread anger at the great 
growth of government. In a sense the fury was as inevitable and 
as impersonal as the whine of a saw' cutting through a log. Of 
course it is true that many conservative politicans and news¬ 
paper men opposed and denounced George Creel both because 
of his qualities as a crusading journalist, and also because he 
was associated with Woodrow Wilson whose policies they de¬ 
plored and would frustrate where possible. But it is likewise 
true that the policies adopted by the government through the 
Committee on Public Information were non-partisan, non¬ 
political, completely unavoidable if the United States were ef¬ 
fectively to participate in a war of such dimensions. If in place 
of George Creel, President Wilson had appointed any intelli¬ 
gent, honorable Republican, say Elihu Root for instance, or 
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William Howard Taft, or even a competent man from Mars, 
the nature of the program undertaken would not have been 
deeply different. Another man might have lacked George 
Creel’s reckless wit and his disconcerting capacity for infuriat¬ 
ing those with whose opinions he differed, but the instinctive 
opposition to what the circumstances compelled the government 
to do in 1918 would have been just as immediate and as ir¬ 
reconcilable in any case. 

For really the liberal idea that every man best serves the 
public good by devoting himself with complete sincerity to the 
pursuit of his own happiness, came to an abrupt end in the 
agonies of the first World War. No man believed more sincerely 
in the necessity of an uncensored press to a free self-governing 
people than George Creel or the man to whom he was respon¬ 
sible, Woodrow Wilson. Yet it was as plain as the sun in the 
sky that newspapers must not publish the information concern¬ 
ing the transport of American troops that would have facili¬ 
tated the efforts of the German submarine commanders to de¬ 
stroy them. In every previous war the press had acted as if it 
were in fact a fourth estate. Newspaper publishers and cor¬ 
respondents had got what stories they could and published 
them without much thought of the public consequences. When 
wars were relatively small and isolated and communication 
slower, the battle or perhaps the campaign was lost or won be¬ 
fore the most enterprising journalist could get his story in 
print. But with the cables and wireless communication and 
almost all of Western civilization in arms, newspapers might 
easily have become intelligence agencies of the enemy. Every 
mature editor understood the changed situation, but still in¬ 
stinctively resented being compelled by public necessity to sup¬ 
press what would have been so interesting to print. Thus many 
an editor and correspondent relieved his own feelings by de¬ 
nouncing George Creel, who came to understand intimately 
the function and perhaps the feelings of the immemorial scape¬ 
goat. I may add that Mr. Creel was never reconciled to the role. 

Actually the Committee on Public Information exercised no 
censorship. It had no authority to be a censor nor any wish for 
such authority. George Creel with great wisdom had persuaded 
the newspaper editors and publishers to accept and generally 
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to observe a voluntary code of ethics in the treatment of in¬ 
formation that might have been useful to the enemy. He merely 
conveyed to the press requests from the War and Navy Depart¬ 
ments not to publish certain categories of information that 
the generals and admirals thought would be hurtful to Amer¬ 
ica’s war effort. Neither the Committee nor any other agency of 
the government had any explicit authority to compel obedience 
to this request for voluntary self-censorship. There was never 
any doubt about this in the mind of any person capable of 
reading and willing to examine the document. Nevertheless, 
straight through to the end of the war the Committee on Pub¬ 
lic Information was under constant attack for the exercise of 
censorship. These attacks for the most part came from news¬ 
paper men and from members of Congress of both parties who, 
besides being irked by the controls actually coming into being 
through the voluntary code adopted by the press, and through 
the withholding of information by the Army and the Navy, had 
some political or factional reason for injuring George Creel. 
The withholding of information by a commander in the midst 
of war is not censorship and was not directly challenged. 

The Committee was from the start much more interested in 
getting the truth published than in dissuading anyone from 
circulating the bad news. Its constant effort was to tell the story 
of the policies and of the ideals of the United States to Ameri¬ 
cans, to belligerents of both sides and to neutrals, so that the 
mind of mankind might have the facts and be enabled to reach 
a just verdict. If the story told were false or misleading, such 
a program might have been called propaganda after the Ger¬ 
man manner of the time. But it was not intended to be false 
or misleading and it was not, although errors were doubtless 
made. George Creel was further attacked by the same critics 
who imputed censorship to him for not having the Committee 
circulate the stories of German atrocities it could not prove. In 
retrospect these incidents make strange reading. Men resisting 
changes that they feared but did not comprehend, men of as 
much capacity as Boies Penrose of Pennsylvania, Henry Cabot 
Lodge of Massachusetts, or even the Democrat James Reed of 
Missouri, did not hesitate to utter or to repeat the most fan¬ 
tastic rumors concerning the Committee. George Creel, un- 



happily for himself, was not slow to anger, saying finally such 
things as '‘the heavens may fall, the earth be consumed, but 
the right of a Congressman to lie and to defame remains in¬ 
violate.” He was not one to turn the other cheek. 

The Committee consisted in addition to George Creel, the 
chairman, of Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, Josephus 
Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, and Robert L. Lansing, who 
succeeded William Jennings Bryan as Secretary of State when 
the latter resigned in disagreement with Woodrow Wilson. Ac¬ 
tually the Committee was directed by the chairman who per¬ 
sonally went to the President for his authority. Newton Baker 
and Josephus Daniels, as liberal Democrats, were in sympathy 
with CreePs policies. Secretary Lansing, who was a conservative 
career diplomat, was not. Will Lrwin, the writer, who was a part 
of the Committee, told me at the time of a bit of telephonic 
conversation he overheard between Chairman Creel and one of 
Secretary Lansing’s aides. Mr. Creel was lamenting to his old 
friend Will Lrwin that the routine of governmental procedure 
had broken his spirit and that he had become a tame function¬ 
ary under the grinding necessities of his office. Just as he com¬ 
pleted his confession of meekness the phone from the State 
Department rang and a representative of the Secretary delivered 
a message of Mr. Lansing’s dissent upon some decision that 
seemed important at the time. As Will Lrwin heard it, the 
broken-spirited Mr. Creel said: “Tell that hypocritical, double¬ 
dealing boss of yours that L will slap his face publicly if he tries 
any more such tricks upon me.” So the Committee lived in an 
atmosphere of excitement and of controversy. 

Yet the work actually done was well done. Representatives of 
the Committee were stationed in the various departments and 
agencies. Their task was to make available to the press and to 
speakers information that might be of interest to the vast public 
that wanted facts on which to base its opinions. Ln this aspect 
of its work the Committee operated very much as a metropoli¬ 
tan newspaper. Various journalists were assigned to their re¬ 
spective “beats,” the War Department, the Navy Department, 
the War Industries Board, and others. Their duties were to col¬ 
lect and prepare for distribution what in the jargon of the press 
were called releases. These were made available to newspapers 
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and magazines and to anyone else who wanted them for some 
legitimate purpose. My own assignment was to the War Labor 
Policies Board and later to the Labor Department. 

The War I.abor Policies Board represented an effort to per¬ 
suade the various departments and governmental agencies to 
co-operate rather than to compete. Labor was getting scarce and 
prices were rising. It was thought that if the War Department 
and the Navy Department stopped trying recklessly to hire the 
same men and buy the same commodities its rival desired, to 
such extent war inflation might be avoided. The Labor Policies 
Board had as chairman Felix Frankfurter, then a teacher in the 
Harvard Law School and at this writing a Justice of the Su¬ 
preme Court. Franklin Delano Roosevelt represented the Navy, 
while the War Department sent Ernest M. Hopkins, president 
of Dartmouth College, with Stanley King, afterwards president 
of Amherst College, as an alternate. Representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor and of business acted in an ad¬ 
visory caj)acity. Once a week this Policies Board met to keep 
the government’s employment of men and also indirectly the 
purchase of commodities on as reasonable a basis as was prac¬ 
ticable in wartime. The members of the War Labor Policies 
Board had little authority except to make recommendations to 
their various departments. Temperamentally, moreover, they 
were at that time negotiators rather than agitators. Later some 
of them practiced other techniejues. Consequently, my job was 
to write persuasive statements for issuance by Chairman Frank¬ 
furter, in which the Policies Board would propose a degree of 
unity very hard for governmental departments to attain even 
in wartime. Franklin D. Roosevelt was a usual attendant at the 
meetings of the Policies Board and very ready with suggestions. 
An impressively handsome young man in the middle thirties, of 
great personal charm, he gave little evidence then of the great 
role he was to play in the history of the United States and of the 
world. If anyone thought of him as a Presidential possibility in 
1918, the secret was well kept. At that time people were speak¬ 
ing of Herbert Hoover s very great abilities. Mr. Hoover’s work 
in feeding the Belgians had made a deep impression upon pub¬ 
lic opinion and the attacks made upon him by such men as 
Senator James Reed of Missouri, George Creel’s familiar ad- 
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versary, served chiefly to endear him to the great American 
public and to the newspapers. 

Tlie summer of 1918 marked the final breaking of the war 
clouds. Long the struggle had hung in doubt, but by August 
the end was in sight. As the external dangers grew less, the ir¬ 
ritations over business and personal subordination to govern¬ 
mental controls grew more acute. The depth of the reaction was 
finally shown in the November congressional elections at which 
the Republicans won control of both houses of Congress. Just 
before the votes were counted, former President William How¬ 
ard Taft, himself a loyal supporter of the war leadership, the 
League of Nations, and co-chairman of the War Labor Board, 
had remarked privately that if President Wilson wanted further 
to anger Congress, he would have to employ another man to do 
it. Mr. Taft, who had had his own difficulties with Congress, 
thought that already Mr. Wilson had exhausted one man’s ca¬ 
pacity. 

But Woodrow Wilson had two years more to serve as Presi¬ 
dent and his was the responsibility for negotiating the peace. 
A few days after the Armistice, with his approval a group of 
about twenty members of the staff of the Committee on Public 
Information was ordered to leave quickly for Paris to make 
ready for the arrival of the American delegation. It was a 
diverse party, newspaper men, magazine executives, press 
agents, advertising experts, motion picture executives, a few 
secretaries and most fortunately a representative from the 
Treasury Department whose duty it was to see that the money 
expended was not only honestly spent, but also discreetly in 
accord with the statutes and the regulations of the federal ac¬ 
countants. A useful fellow, but a man of anxieties. I recall 
being sent up to the fought-over terrain in France and having 
to buy some sort of a fireman s shirt for the trip. In my account¬ 
ing I listed boldly, shirt. The accountant said that would never 
do. When I said I was but carrying out instructions, he said, 
*‘Oh, well, I guess I can find a way.” So far as I know he did. 
The Treasury apparently had an adequate vocabulary to cover 
its requirements. 

In the governmental service of 1918 a man had almost daily 
the dual duty to do his work and also to win or to struggle to 
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retain the assignment given him. In the ordinary routine of a 
war job in Washington my crude reckoning was that the days 
were about evenly divided between trying to perform and 
striving to keep the responsibility for performance. By the time 
we got aboard the old White Star liner Baltic a great many 
people were seeking to make sure that the Committee on Public 
Information had very little to do in connection with the peace. 
Naturally we were not informed of these designs. 

We landed in Liverpool in late November and there I made 
a discovery that has in subsequent years been a great personal 
comfort. Somehow in youth I had been taught that the breath¬ 
ing of fresh air, especially at night, is salubrious. As one sus¬ 
ceptible to such ideas, I viewed the hotel room assigned me in 
Liverpool with complete distaste. Its only window led to the 
wholly enclosed lobby. The air in the lobby had been breathed 
and smoked for a century or longer without apparent ventila¬ 
tion or change. I retired in the stale murk with what might be 
the feelings of a laboratory animal placed in a respiratory cham¬ 
ber for the testing of a new gas. To my amazement I awoke the 
next morning feeling very fit and completely rested. I have 
since suspected that there might be something in thoroughly 
used air that I had not previously understood. 

We proceeded through London to Paris to prepare to be as 
useful as we might to the American delegation to the peace 
conference. Having no assigned duties, I asked to be allowed to 
assemble the editorial comment of the leading newspapers of 
the United States and of the other important countries that 
would be represented at Versailles. Such data, it seemed to me, 
might disclose trends of opinion important to recognize. This 
information could be had through the Navy wireless which 
had facilities for transmitting an appalling number of words 
from practically everywiiere. My request was quickly granted 
on the theory doubtless that thereby one member of the Com¬ 
mittee’s troupe would be kept busy and to that extent out of 
mischief. The Navy may too have wanted employment for its 
wireless operators. At any rate, I was given every morning about 
9,000 words of editorials collected from all of the large cities of 
the United States and all of the important capitals of the world. 
My task was to edit and to condense this mass of words so that 
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within the space of two typewritten pages the American dele¬ 
gation and experts might know what was being said and written 
about the issues the peacemakers were expected to decide. 

I was astonished to learn from these press dispatches the 
enormous popularity Woodrow Wilson had achieved outside 
the United States, Germany and Russia. Throughout Central 
and Southern Europe he was written of as a second mcssiah who 
had come to free the world and to banish the curse of war from 
mankind. When President Wilson arrived at Brest on a rainy 
Friday, December 13, 1918, he was met by a vast throng includ¬ 
ing Red Cross nurses, French Marines, colonial troops in their 
various uniforms, French officials and all the citizens, their 
wives, mothers, grandmothers and children. Flowers were pre¬ 
sented to the President and Mrs. Wilson. ''Vive le President 
Wilson” "Vivent les Americains” filled the air. The next morn¬ 
ing early, at 6:15 a.m. to be precise, he arrived at the Bois de 
Boulogne station. There his welcome was even more tumultu¬ 
ous. The French President and Madame Poincare were at the 
station to greet him. So too was Georges Clemenccau, the old 
Premier, and Clemenceau’s right-hand man, Andre Tardieu, 
the French High Commissioner to the United States. 

From the railroad station to the Arc de Triomphe, along the 
route of the procession, streets and housetops had from early 
hours been filled with eager people. Hundreds of thousands 
were waiting to get a glimpse of the man they then regarded as 
a savior of their civilization. I journeyed over early to our office 
near the Arc de Triomphe. When I got into a subway train 
near the Pasteur Institute I saw gladness and exhilaration to a 
degree unmatched in my observation before or since. Every¬ 
body was gay. Young girls were frolicking with soldiers on the 
crowded underground cars. Everybody felt moved to speak to 
everyone. Women kissed men they had never seen before and 
might never see again. The cars were almost suffocatingly 
crowded. So dense was the mass of joyful people that I got out 
of the train at a station a mile or so from the Champs Elysees 
and walked the rest of the way toward the Arc. The rainy murk 
of Brest had turned to bright sunshine in Paris. As the cortege 
passed along, a deep-throated roar of welcome moved up and 
down the avenues. I caught a sight of the Presidential carriage 
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and saw Woodrow Wilson, shiny silk hat in hand, bowing and 
smiling in happy appreciation of the imperial welcome so spon¬ 
taneously given him by the liberated people of France. 

The populace of Paris and of other great European cities 
might be enchanted witli President Wilson’s promises of a fair, 
peaceful world in which wicked old men would no longer con¬ 
spire for power and make wars, but a great many very practical 
men were moved by other emotions. The day before I left 
Washington I had seen Senator Medill McCormick on the 
street and as a familiar acquaintance from Chicago he volun¬ 
teered to tell me what I would find in Paris. Medill McCor¬ 
mick was a Republican of Progressive tendencies and as such he 
had no approval for anything associated with Woodrow Wilson. 
He recounted to me a few anecdotes intended to impute to the 
President personal habits and weaknesses that I was and am 
confident were non-existent, and that would, in any case, have 
been irrelevant. Then he remarked: ‘'But just wait until you 
get to Paris. What they say about him there is much worse than 
anything I can tell you.” It was true that the old Premier, 
Clemenceau, and Poincare, the President, were awaiting this 
opportunity to tear into the American idealist and to destroy 
what they could of his dreams of a better world. But Ameri¬ 
cans too were getting into the mood that prepared us first to 
satirize as impracticable and later to reject as alien to our 
national aspirations, Wilson’s plan for a League of Nations to 
preserve the peace. 

The process of disenchantment was gradual and tentative. 
Woodrow Wilson was attacked because of the formality and 
elegance of his language before it was popular to deride the 
idealistic principles for which he stood. Amours were imputed 
to him, that, if true (which after some inquiry I believe they 
were not), were certainly not germane to any questions con¬ 
sidered at Versailles. The situation might well have recalled 
Senator Vest’s defense of Grover Cleveland when he was some¬ 
what similarly attacked. The Missouri Senator speaking for 
Cleveland simply said, “We did not enter our candidate as a 
gelding.” After the Baltic had left New York another ship had 
found space for the correspondents traveling to the Peace Con¬ 
ference. The President and his party embarked a little later 
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on the George Washington, a swifter ship. As it overtook and 
passed the vessel on which the correspondents were gathered, 
Jimmy Montague, the Hearst, and later the New York Herald 
Tribune, poet and editorial writer, remarked, “There goes 
President Wilson on the George Washington, making 25 May 
I Nots an hour.*’ 

That was the method. Anyone who read daily the editorials 
in the leading American newspapers could witness the building 
up of the revolt in this country against ideas through which 
Woodrow Wilson for the United States and General Smuts for 
South Africa, hoped to unite the world for the preservation of 
peace. American opposition, both outright attack and indirect 
derision, began to come both from the conservatives and the 
extreme radicals. Early in the conference William C. Bullitt, 
who had been a Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, persuaded the American peace group that op¬ 
erated under the responsibility of Col. E. M. House, Wood- 
row Wilson’s friend, to permit him to go to Russia to explore a 
confused situation. Bullitt was then counted very liberal. Cor¬ 
respondents who heard rumors of the journey asked Secretary 
Lansing about it. Lansing denied the truth of the report. As 
the newspaper men left Secretary Lansing’s press conference, 
someone remarked that the Secretary was lying. Lincoln Stef¬ 
fens said, “No, the tragedy is he is telling the truth. He does not 
know.” And he may not have known. 

Steffens was a member of that Bullitt mission to Russia which 
happened to arrive at a time of rioting in Leningrad and Mos¬ 
cow. Steffens came back with lively admiration for the great 
Russian revolution. Bullitt, his junior in years but his senior in 
authority on that expedition, came back to report that Steffens’s 
excited pictures of the beauty of the revolutionary tactics were 
all derived from observations made in his hotel room. When 
Bullitt urged him to go out and observe what was happening 
and to talk to people, Steffens replied characteristically, 
already have the picture in my mind and I don’t want to con¬ 
fuse it by talking to people.” Unfortunately, a great many other 
people, a majority of the voters it turned out at the next Presi¬ 
dential election, likewise had pictures in their minds they did 
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not want disturbed by any fresh observations of the facts. So the 
conference moved on to its tragic consequences and long before 
its ending the group from the Committee on Public Informa¬ 
tion straggled homeward to find new responsibilities or to take 
up old ones in a country that had already made up its mind to 
try reaction. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


A S THE S.S. Lafayette steamed westward from Bordeaux in 
^ the late winter of 1919, I realized with the same anxiety 
that has come to so many other young men, that I had a wife 
and family responsibilities, but no job, no home, and very little 
money. I might doubtless have gone back to Chicago and found 
a post on Mr. Hearst's paper, from which I had been given a 
nominal leave of absence, but I wanted something different, 
and I rather suspected that Mr. Hearst might. My old friend. 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop, enabled me to postpone immediate job 
hunting. She suggested that I aid her and her associate, Grace 
Abbott, another Hull House friend and Miss Lathrop’s suc¬ 
cessor as head of the Children’s Bureau, to conduct an interna¬ 
tional conference on standards of child welfare. War, it had 
turned out, was no better tor children in 1918 than it was 
twenty-odd years later. Miss Lathrop thought it useful to gather 
together from all friendly countries people who seemed to have 
learned something about setting up decent standards for the 
health, the education and the work of American children and of 
all children. Woodrow Wilson approved the venture and sup¬ 
plied the money for it from the special fund allowed him by 
the Congress. 

Out of these conferences a quite massive report emerged. 
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With the aid of excellent technicians from the regular staff of 
the Bureau we put together thick volumes of highly expert ad- 
vice and also conducted regional conferences in many large 
American cities. The meeting in Boston was memorable to me 
because there I first saw Calvin Coolidge, at that moment gov¬ 
ernor of Massachusetts. The celebrity of some of the foreign 
delegates persuaded a number of public officials to give recep¬ 
tions to the members of the Conference. Mr. Coolidge’s party 
was unique in the economy of effort on his part and in the 
effectiveness of the publicity that resulted. 

We arrived at the State House at the appointed time—well 
before noon, as I remember. We were greeted by one of the 
Governor’s secretaries and led to a large room in which chairs 
were placed as newspaper photographers might want them. 
Then the Governor’s secretary seated all of the foreign dele¬ 
gates and some of the Americans in the order of their appar¬ 
ent journalistic importance. When this was accomplished, the 
photographers were allowed to set up their tripods and cameras. 
An interval of uneasy silence ensued and I had abundant time 
to note that the central chair was conspicuously unoccupied. 
Presently Governor Coolidge entered the room and saying only, 
“Excuse me, I am busy with the Council,” took his seat. The 
photographers flashed their powders and with no other utter¬ 
ance the Governor swiftly retreated to rejoin his Council. No 
word of greeting or of farewell had emerged from his lips, but 
the newspapers had been provided with large and excellent 
photographs which they promptly used to illustrate their nar¬ 
ratives of the reception tendered these eminent visitors at the 
State House. As a politician he obviously knew how to get the 
last drop of publicity out of the events available to him at the 
moment. In later years, I should add, I had the occasion to see 
him when he was not so thrifty with his words or his hospitality. 

Those conferences got together important information that 
we as a people were in no mood to consider. The medical sug¬ 
gestions we were ready to hear. But not the economic. Miss 
Florence Nesbitt, for instance, reported that she had made a 
study of the cost of living in Cleveland for the American Red 
Cross, at the time interested in such matters. She found that 
$1500 a year was about the least needed in 1918 to support a 
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family of five, mother, father and three children, at what any 
American would consider a normal standard. Then she asked 
two managers of Cleveland factories how that sum compared 
with the wages of their men. They said that not more than 25 
per cent of their people earned as much. Yet these questions 
were asked and these answers given just at the time when the 
wages of World War I were reaching their highest levels. 

This lack of balance between men’s earnings and simple 
family needs under American conditions was the Achilles’ heel 
in our social order. We had universal manhood suffrage in most 
states. We were soon to get woman suffrage. We believed pro¬ 
foundly in the ideals of political equality. But under the im¬ 
mensely productive industrial system we had developed, only 
about one man in four appeared to earn enough to support a 
family decently and in health. A vast majority of the American 
voters, however, wanted to hear nothing of such matters at that 
time. But though ignored, the problem remained to plague us 
and the conclusion is not yet. 

By the end of the summer of 1919 I was looking for a job in 
New York. The books about children were edited and in the 
Government Printing Office. What I needed was work that 
someone thought was worth enough dollars to keep me and 
some others alive and measurably well fed. Landing a journal¬ 
istic job in New York is seldom easy. During 1919 it was defi¬ 
nitely difficult for me. As I learned later, after I had myself 
become a newspaper editor, a great many ambitious men and 
women from all over the United States and from Europe, too, 
want jobs on New York newspapers. The supply of candidates 
was and doubtless still is larger than the demand. Thus, while 
New York editors courteously receive newspaper job seekers 
from Chicago and points west and south, the man who quickly 
gets the work he wants, is highly fortunate. 

There was, however, one open road to consideration. I sus¬ 
pect it is an all-season road. If the job seeker is able to offer a 
new idea to the editor and is further capable of executing what 
he has proposed, he will find doors opening just a little. Such 
was my experience and later my observation. To obtain work 
in this fashion requires that the applicant have enough dollars 
to support himself until he begins to earn. Whether the lag is 
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long or short depends much on luck. King Solomon commented 
on a similar condition in the Israel of three thousand years ago. 

My experience was that editors, newspaper city editors and 
Sunday editors, permit newcomers to suggest stories and, if the 
prospect seems interesting, to write and to submit the article. 
If perchance the performance is good and the editor himself is 
interested by the story, other suggestions may be invited. After 
a writer has shown by repeated performance that his first suc¬ 
cess was not mere chance, he is apt to be offered a job or a 
market for his wares. I got no post instantly, but I did succeed 
in interesting two editors. Paul U. Kellogg gave me a half-time 
job as a labor editor on The Survey, and Ralph Graves, the 
Sunday editor of the New York Times, bought articles I pre¬ 
pared as a “free lance.” 

During the nearly two years from the summer of 1919 until 
the late spring of 1921 I devoted half of my time to the writing 
of articles for the Sunday sections of the New York Times. 
During those two years I came to know not only the Sunday 
staff of the Times but also Carr V. Van Anda, the managing 
editor, and Adolph S. Ochs, the publisher. Van Anda was the 
editor under whose practical management the Times became 
the best purveyor of news in the world. He was a man of re¬ 
markable intelligence, of wide interests and of deep human 
understanding. Adolph S. Ochs was the generous, imaginative, 
high-minded publisher whose tolerance and force made pos¬ 
sible Van Anda’s success and all other successes associated with 
the Times. One morning as he walked to the Times building 
from his New York home, Mr. Ochs passed a store within which 
a large crowd was assembled to observe an apostle of physical 
culture doing his exercises. He stopped to note what was hap¬ 
pening. He was astonished to see that the physical culturist was 
Bernarr Macfadden, a widely known publisher of magazines of 
a sort, and that at the moment he was vending a book of his 
exercises at a dollar a copy. Mr. Ochs described the episode at 
the day’s editorial conference and expressed his amazement and 
embarrassment at what seemed to him to be an exhibition 
lacking in dignity and in other values. When his story was told 
Mr. Van Anda simply asked: “Did you buy a copy of his book?” 



With some embarrassment Mr. Ochs said “Yes,” and the subject 
seemed to have been exhausted. 

Although never a salaried employee of that paper, I was 
given the opportunity to see very closely the quality of the 
direction Mr. Ochs gave it. He was an unpretentious man and 
considerate of those who worked with him. I recall more than 
once being given an assignment for an article by Ralph Graves, 
the Sunday editor, and being told by him that Mr. Ochs had 
proposed the subject. Often he added that Mr. Ochs had par¬ 
ticular opinions on the matter. Once, for example, I wais asked 
to write an article on the sales tax, then coming into the favor 
of those who were fearful of the extremes to which income taxes 
might go. Mr. Ochs was under the impression that a number of 
the highly regarded university economists agreed with his opin¬ 
ions on the subject. When I interviewed them, I found the 
contrary to be true. I so reported to Ralph Graves and was told 
to write the article. The New York Times published that article 
and other articles I wrote as a consequence of suggestions by 
Adolph S. Ochs, with all the space and emphasis of position and 
type that might have been given if the publisher’s preconcep¬ 
tions had been reinforced and not controverted. Such a broad 
conception of the obligation of a publisher is rare. 

This habit of printing the news and the facts regardless of 
the prejudices and opinions of the owners and managers of the 
paper was, it has seemed to me, the most important contribu¬ 
tion made to journalism in my memory. More than any other 
journalist Adolph Ochs acted on that principle and by his suc¬ 
cess made it an essential part of the practices of American news¬ 
papers. Until Hitler and the Communists came along with their 
denial of facts in the interest of partisan propaganda, the ex¬ 
ample of the New York Times influenced newspapers all over 
the world. It still does in all lands that have allowed their 
presses to remain free. Adolph S. Ochs left as his monument a 
spectacular demonstration of the practicality of a free press. He 
was a magnificent example of a modest man carried to great 
heights of achievement by his own solid principles. He had 
very little formal education and no pretensions as an editor. 

Born in Cincinnati in 1858, he got what instruction he had 
in the common schools of Knoxville, Tennessee. By the time he 
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was eleven years old he had a job as a newspaper carrier. During 
four years when he grew from fifteen to nineteen he was a 
compositor in the shop of the Chattanooga Times, At the pre¬ 
cocious age of twenty he became publisher of the Chattanooga 
Times, When he was thirty-eight years old he was able to buy 
the New York Times and to make of it during the long years 
the great institution it has become. But he never became ar¬ 
rogant or domineering because of any sense of personal achieve¬ 
ment. This was illustrated just before the end of World War I 
when Charles Ransom Miller, the editor, published an editorial 
suggesting that the Austrian desire for a negotiated peace might 
well be accepted. Had the editorial suggestion for a peace of 
agreement and perhaps of moderation been adopted, the his¬ 
tory of the world during the past thirty-two years might have 
been quite different, and better. At that moment, however, un¬ 
conditional surrender was the American shibboleth. Accord¬ 
ingly, a tide of furious criticism poured in upon the Times, T 
was told that more tlian 8,000 letters of angry protest were re¬ 
ceived and many from people of great prominence and power. 
The influence and the prestige of the paper were put in jeop¬ 
ardy but I was also informed that never once did Mr. Ochs 
complain to Mr. Miller concerning the editorial so unfortunate 
in its immediate consequences. 

After any war that causes death and suffering, destruction 
and indebtedness, what people seem to want most is peace, and 
peace at almost any price. Such certainly was the temper of the 
American people in 1919 and 1920 and the years following un¬ 
til we were roughly shaken out of our dreams of immunity. We 
tried to ignore the hazards of a world rendered vulnerable in 
its utmost reaches by the very scientific inventions to which 
imaginative Americans had made such important contribu¬ 
tions. We wanted to turn backward and be safe. We wanted to 
mind our own business and to be left alone. We could not quite 
believe that actually our business led us everywhere. So journal¬ 
ism like other human efforts was conducted upon a number of 
assumptions that turned out not to be true. The most serious of 
these fallacies was that somehow we could retrieve what War¬ 
ren Gamaliel Harding, Woodrow Wilson’s successor in the 
White House, described as “normalcy.” By this he seemed to 
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mean a state of mind free from anxiety. Of course, in his 
scheme only the people who really mattered to politicians were 
to be free and safeguarded from worry. The farmers and the in¬ 
dustrial workers who obviously might well be seriously con¬ 
cerned over the inadequacy and insecurity of their incomes 
were expected to remain docile and regular in their political 
allegiances as in the days of William McKinley and before. 

But new figures were emerging to challenge and to disturb 
the traditional order. It was the chore of newspaper men to find 
them, to understand if possible, and to interpret them. As a 
writer for the Sunday Times I encountered many of them. 
Fiorello La Guardia, the man who gave Tammany Hall its 
worst licking, at least until Thomas E. Dewey came along, was 
one of the most picturesque. La Guardia was the son of a regu¬ 
lar Army bandmaster. His name was Italian, and although he 
was reared in Arizona, he was a New Yorker both by birth and 
by inclination. He was definitely the new type, incorruptible as 
to money, but very nimble in his adjustments to whatever 
trends of political sentiment he could perceive. In 1919 he was 
back from the war, a Major in the Air Force, decorated with 
the War Cross, and a candidate for the New York Board of 
Aldermen. Ralph Graves had the ingenuous, or perhaps ironic, 
notion that military honors might be an asset in political cam¬ 
paigning. I discussed the matter with Major La Guardia at the 
old Brevoort Hotel. He was against the very thought and said 
so in a few thousand picturesque words, all doubtless sincere 
but all so thoughtfully chosen that prominent mention in the 
Times and subsequently elsewhere was well nigh inevitable. 
Thus, by resisting with great emphasis the relatively minor 
temptation to make use of a military record. Major La Guardia 
got both what he renounced and other support too so that he 
was handsomely elected. A Republican, he was much more 
radical than most of the liberal Democrats with whom he con¬ 
sorted on numerous occasions. Later he went back to Congress 
and then when the Tammany scandals made James J. Walker’s 
continuance as mayor impossible. La Guardia came forth to 
challenge the Tammany Tiger’s long unbroken rule of the 
world’s most populous city. 

As mayor in later years his record was counted very good and 
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yet by what system he achieved it, it was difficult to perceive at 
a quick glance. I recall a visit to La Guardia during Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s third campaign for the Presidency. The Mayor 
was occupying as a hot-weather office a building near the New 
York World’s Fair Grounds. I arrived about two o’clock for an 
appointment at 2:30 p.m. A half-dozen others were assembled in 
the anteroom of his office. When 2: 30 passed, and three o’clock, 
I began to walk about the room. A man approached me with 
the soothing inquiry, “Waiting for His Honor?’’ “Yes,’’ I said, 
“I had an appointment with him for two-thirty.” “So did I,” 
said my questioner, “but mine was for nine o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing three days ago. He sent for me. I am the City Treasurer.” 
I learned that all the others in the room were important city 
officials who had what seemed to them to be urgent problems 
to bring to the Mayor’s attention, and who had been sum¬ 
moned. He saw none of them that day, but about five o’clock I 
was ushered in. I asked him if he still favored a spectacular 
proposal he had made privately upon some large national situa¬ 
tion. He said he didn’t know, that difficulties had come up. I 
arose to leave but he insisted that I remain. He wanted to talk 
of other matters. Conversation ran on for more than an hour. 
Then he asked what time it was and I told him. “What, six- 
twenty,” he said, “and I am due at the airport in ten minutes 
to catch a plane for Providence to make a speech for Roose¬ 
velt.” He left hurriedly but so far as I could learn not one atom 
of city business had reached his attention that afternoon. La 
Guardia’s secret was in choosing aides on whom he could rely. 
They made the administration within the framework of the 
rules they knew he would support. 

Like so many other political leaders, Fiorello La Guardia 
would take a general position that he thought his followers 
would approve. He would stand by that policy regardless of 
what the facts or the ethics of the situation might be. He never 
dared touch New York’s urgent problem of making its trans¬ 
portation system solvent. His successor had greater courage in 
that affair. La Guardia was one of the new politicians who im¬ 
provise as they go along. He saw early that the old bosses of 
politics were losing authority. He cast his lot with the inde¬ 
pendents and the labor unions. At first he would tolerate much 
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violence by pickets in strikes because for better or worse his 
lot had been cast with the unions, but before he left office he 
seemed to feel the need of some better guide to decision. While 
he endured, in his curious fashion he gave the city good govern¬ 
ment and entertainment, the formula, incidentally, of some 
eminent Italians as far back as Caesar. 

With such chores for the Times and other publications I was 
occupied for two years. Then I was invited by Robert L. Duf- 
fus, a Vermonter who had worked his way through Stanford 
University and who had already achieved distinction as one of 
Fremont Older s bright young men on the San Francisco Bxil- 
letin, to call on H. J. Wright. Mr. Wright was then editor of 
the New York Globe, the oldest paper in New York and one of 
the most intelligently liberal in the nation. Almost instantly I 
made a bargain with Mr. Wright to write one editorial a day. 
A year later Mr. Wright became ill and before I realized clearly 
what was happening, I found that he had picked me to act as 
editor while he sought to retrieve his health in Europe. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


T he new YORK Globe is no more. In fact, when I re¬ 
cently asked for old copies at the New York Public Li¬ 
brary, a courteous young woman at an inquiry desk expressed 
first doubt and then surprise that such a paper had ever existed. 
Yet when Frank Andrew Munsey purchased it only to kill it in 
the early summer of 1923, the Globe was one of the truly dis¬ 
tinguished liberal newspapers. As it was when I was invited to 
join the staff, it was the creation of Henry J. Wright, a New 
Yorker of Scottish ancestry and pride who, born in Glasgow but 
reared on Staten Island, carefully retained the burr of Scotland 
in his speech and a belief in the liberal principles of the British 
statesman William E. Gladstone as the core and touchstone of 
his political philosophy. 

The Globe through the Commercial Advertiser which it had 
absorbed was the oldest surviving newspaper in New York at 
the time of its unhappy extinction. Wright, “H.J.” as he liked 
to be called, was trained in the eighteen-nineties as a city editor 
under E. L. Godkin, the famous mugwump editor of the New 
York Evening Post. As city editor of the Post, '‘H.J.'' had him¬ 
self disciplined many subsequently famous journalists, among 
them Norman Hapgood, editor of Collier*s in the first muck¬ 
raking period, and Lincoln Steffens, one of the most celebrated 
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of the journalists whose fame was won by exposure of political 
corruption. The memory of Steffens always amused He 

delighted to recall an episode on the old New York Evening 
Post when he was city editor and Steffens an unlicked cub re¬ 
porter. Once about two o’clock in the afternoon when every¬ 
one of experience was absorbed in getting the important Wall 
Street edition to press, the special alarm announced a fire over 
on Park Row, then the center of the newspaper industry. 
Wright looked around for a veteran reporter to send to a dan¬ 
gerous fire. Only Steffens seemed available. His capacity to 
write entertainingly had already been proved but his ability or 
willingness to get detailed facts had still to be demonstrated to 
his city editor. Because he had no other choice Mr. Wright dis¬ 
patched Lincoln Steffens to the fire, but with misgivings. As an 
afterthought he sent also a copy boy with the instruction to get 
from the fire marshal the street number of the building on fire, 
the name of the business involved, and estimates of the loss in 
money, and a list of those killed and injured. 

When Steffens returned he began furiously to write his story, 
and as the first pages were delivered to the city editor “H.J.” 
discovered that his anticipations were correct. Steffens was writ¬ 
ing an exciting story of a fire about which he had vivid impres¬ 
sions, but no verifiable facts. Fortunately, the copy boy without 
imagination or any ability as a writer, had obtained from the 
fire marshal the specific information required to make the story 
news fit for publication. Mr, Wright had a high respect for the 
various qualities needed by journalists. He remembered that 
as a boy very fresh out of Harvard, Norman Hapgood had been 
so accurate and so lucid a reporter of one of the historic legis¬ 
lative investigations of the time that Joseph Choate, then 
among the most eminent of American lawyers, had been moved 
to call at the newspaper office to express his appreciation of 
such excellent reporting. 

I was hired by Mr. Wright to prepare an editorial a day for 
the Globe. His instruction to me seemed wise then, and it has 
lost nothing with the passage of time. When our minds met he 
said, '‘Chenery, I do not ask you to write editorials expressing 
my opinions or prejudices or echoing my views. What I do ask 
is that if men from the street come in to challenge your facts 



and to dispute your judgment, you will be so well prepared 
that you will be able to persuade a fair-minded jury that your 
information was correct and your conclusions reasonable!’" 

That attitude seemed to me to be the flowering of an admir¬ 
able conception of the relationsliip of an American editor to his 
staff as well as to his audience. H. J. Wright was faithful to it 
as long as he remained in control of the Globe. A tall, spare, 
rugged fellow with a shock of wiry hair and eyebrows as thick 
as heather, he was one of the great exponents of laissez-faire 
journalism. He accumulated a stable of men and women out¬ 
standing in their own fields and he let them all express their 
own minds without much hindrance. 

Maxwell Anderson, the playwright, had just been lured to 
the Morning World when I arrived at the Globe. He was still 
a familiar friend in the group. Anderson was the son of poor 
parents and although a man of great capacity when he moved 
from North Dakota to New York, his earnings were spread very 
thinly because so many had claims upon his affections. Then 
with laurence Stallings he wrote the play What Price Glory?, 
an immense success. Suddenly his income surged and Frank 
Hill, his close companion, remarked at an editorial meeting, 
“Max Anderson’s royalties are so large that he is having trouble 
living up to his income.’’ Mr. Wright in his heaviest Scottish 
accent interposed with the comment: “Tell him not to worry. 
Within six weeks he will be unable to remember the time when 
he did not have a limousine and a chauffeur.’’ Anderson’s dra¬ 
matic successes were repeated and lie managed to keep both his 
head and his earning capacity. But I learned from Mr. Wright 
how brief a time really is required to produce a Marie Antoi¬ 
nette. Economic resource, mental capacity, social desire, rather 
than time would seem to be the essentials of an aristocracy. Or 
how else did the present Russian imperialists manage to equip 
themselves with one so quickly? 

At the time of my arrival Bruce Bliven was the precocious 
young managing editor; Robert L. Duffus, my friend from 
Vermont by way of California, was the chief editorial writer; 
and the staff included Frank Ernest Hill, who at that time pur¬ 
sued poetry witli an ardor not too common among journalists; 
John T. Flynn, then a reporter panting for any crusade, and 
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later one of the most popular of the pamphleteers who were not 
fascinated by the charms of Franklin Delano Roosevelt; Alfred 
W. McCann, a crusader for pure foods who was always eager to 
argue against evolution with some eminent and much better 
informed scientist; Robert Ripley, the cartoonist, who in des¬ 
peration invented the “Believe It or Not” series of incredible 
wonders because he could think of nothing pertinent to the 
news on particularly dull days; H. I. Phillips, the humorous 
columnist, who has amused a large audience during a long gen¬ 
eration; Fontaine Fox, the cartoonist who was and still is the 
living expression of his most exaggerated caricatures; and a 
host of others who from time to time moved on to larger sala¬ 
ries if not to greener pastures. “H.J.” was the editor who found 
them and who gave them their opportunities and who protected 
them against envy from within the organization and malice 
from without and, most essential of all, from their own blun¬ 
ders. 

Mr. Wright’s method of controlling his prima donnas was 
by the use of a gentle ironical exaggeration. I remember John 
T. Flynn, who had become managing editor, rushing into the 
editorial office one morning in a great state of excitement. One 
of the local educational institutions had decided to confer an 
honorary degree upon J. P. Morgan, then the eminent finan¬ 
cier. The degree was to be awarded not at the college as might 
have been expected, but at Mr. Morgan’s famous library, now 
a public institution. John T. Flynn thought it an outrage that 
the mountain should move to Mahomet in such accommodat¬ 
ing fashion. He wondered what the Globe should say about it. 
He had nothing soothing in mind. “H.J.” had no desire to pick 
a quarrel with Mr. Morgan that particular morning although 
he was completely willing to expose any situation when he 
thought an important public interest was at stake. He let the 
managing editor talk on and on and when finally there was a 
pause for breath he said, “Well, John, can you think of a 
meaner degree to have conferred on any man?” So the Globe 
did not denounce Mr. Morgan that day. 

But under H. J. Wright the Globe was a crusading news¬ 
paper. One of its most enduring efforts was its campaign, man¬ 
aged incidentally by John T. Flynn, to persuade the New York 
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legislature so to amend the laws that the large insurance com¬ 
panies might invest their funds in building apartments in con¬ 
gested cities. In that effort the Globe worked with the Metro¬ 
politan Life Insurance Company whose officers and directors 
were pioneers in this field. Great latitude and much initiative 
were allowed and encouraged but “H.J.*’ rightly insisted upon 
responsible judgments. During the last year and a half of the 
Globe Mr. Wright became ill, and suddenly and surprisingly to 
me, who had joined the staff only for the specific duty of writing 
one editorial daily, he had requested that I act as his deputy in 
his absence and as his associate when he had recovered. Thus 
during the final years of the Globe I was privy to most decisions 
and shared in many of them. 

Some of these took capricious turns. I recall “H.J.” coming to 
me once with great indignation saying, “Chenery, we have got 
to fire Maegowan.” At the time Kenneth Maegowan was the 
Globe*s dramatic critic. Later he was a successful producer in 
Hollywood. I said simply, ''Why?’' Mr. Wright said, 'Have you 
read his insane review of John Barrymore’s Hamlet?” I had, of 
course. Maegowan had been lavish with his praise of Barry¬ 
more’s interpretation of Hamlet and so too had the other theat¬ 
rical critics. But Maegowan had said that Barrymore’s playing 
of Hamlet was the best New York had ever seen. H. J. Wright, 
who had enjoyed the portrayal of Edwin Booth and of the other 
great Shakespearean actors of an earlier generation, regarded 
Maegowan’s award of primacy to Barrymore as the babbling of 
a child not yet ready to be deprived of his two o’clock bottle. I 
did what I could to mediate between the conflicting enthusi¬ 
asms of two generations. The going was rather hard until it oc¬ 
curred to me to ask Mr. Wright to go to the theater with me 
and see the performance himself. I proposed that if he still 
thought Maegowan was crazy in his overpraise of Barrymore, I 
would agree to getting a new drama critic. It was not necessary 
that I agree, for H. J. Wright was not only editor but also 
president of the corporation, but I knew he wanted my ap¬ 
proval before taking so violent an action. I also suspected that 
there was enough magic in John Barrymore’s acting to soften 
Mr. Wright’s indignation at the short-sightedness of a critic 
who ignored the qualities of those who had come before him. 
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My hope that Barrymore would be a conciliating influence 
proved to be well founded. Macgowan was not fired. 

H. J. Wright cared intensely about books and plays and so he 
read with much sharper scrutiny what the book reviewer and 
the dramatic critic said than what was published in other de¬ 
partments of the paper. But he neglected none. In the New York 
afternoon field there was great competition for the Wall Street 
circulation. That was obtained by the freshness of the financial 
reporting and by the accuracy of the tables of stock prices. The 
Stock Exchange would close at three p.m. and three or four 
minutes later the Wall Street editions went to press. Proof was 
not read on the last prices reported. Consequently there was op¬ 
portunity for errors. Under “H.J.*s** pressure these errors were 
reduced to unbelievably small numbers considering the haste 
of the operation and the opportunity for com|X)sitors’ fingers 
to hit the wrong keys. 

The greatest pressure that H. J. Wright put upon his staff 
arose from the freedom he encouraged responsible men and 
women to enjoy and to exercise. It is one thing to desire free¬ 
dom or to demand it and quite another kettle of fish to use 
it once it is conceded or won. We see most clearly perhaps in the 
acts of creation by musicians or scientists or writers or painters 
how difficult it is to use a freedom to think. It is well enough 
to be skilled in some art or branch of knowledge and to be lib¬ 
erated from any constraint concerning the kind of thing to be 
produced. When an artist is provided with brushes and paints 
or a musician with a piano and sheets of ruled paper, when a 
reporter or a writer is given a pen or a typewriter or just a pen¬ 
cil and copy paper, then comes the greatest of all pressures, the 
internal pressure to produce something worthy of the oppor¬ 
tunity and fit for the occasion that called it forth. The men and 
the women on the old Globe had to a rare degree that kind of 
freedom, and they were subjected to that kind of pressure. In¬ 
adequately as the opportunity was used, the newspaper that 
came out of such a policy had qualities appreciated by many, by 
so many in fact, that until the day it was bought by Mr. Munsey 
and merged with the Sun, it earned substantial profits and 
served a large audience some of whom even now remember it 
with pleasure for what it was and sadness that it is no more. 
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The Globe was vulnerable because its owner was a man 
totally unconcerned with any of the problems of newspapers. 
He had inherited the controlling stock in the newspaper from 
his former employer, a man named Searles. In turn Searles had 
acquired ownership by marrying the widow of Mark Hopkins, 
the California railroad builder. Searles, who had served Mrs. 
Hopkins as an interior decorator, was no more concerned about 
journalism than was his managing clerk, Clarke, in whom was 
vested ownership when the end came. The last year of its ex¬ 
istence the Globe earned $300,000 net profit, but the lawyers 
for the Searles estate thought that the funds of an estate should 
be invested in a business less venturesome than newspaper pub¬ 
lication. So when Frank Andrew Munsey came along with 
$2,000,000 in his pocket to buy the oldest paper in New York, 
the lawyers advised that the sale be made. Everybody from his 
own angle of vision did doubtless what seemed right in his eyes. 
Idle result was the death of a newspaper. 
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CHAPTER XV 


C ONSTERNATION was the word to describe our state of 
mind when the news came that Mr. Munsey had bought 
the Globe. For a few days Mr. Wright and Jason Rogers, the pub¬ 
lisher, considered legal action to stop the sale. “H.J.” thought 
that a promise had been given him that the Globe would be 
offered to the officers and other employees should the estate 
ever decide to sell it. With Mr. Wright I interviewed one or 
two men who had the resources and who might have the desire 
to own a great liberal newspaper. I recall talking to Bernard M. 
Baruch on the matter. He toyed with the idea, but the option 
given Mr. Wright was oral and litigation seemed unavoidable 
if the sale to Mr. Munsey were to be stopped. Few men able to 
invest two million dollars in a newspaper want also to buy a 
lawsuit at the same time. Consequently, the spontaneous moves 
to prevent the sale soon faded. H. J. Wright had been invited 
by Mr. Munsey to join his organization and he agreed to go on 
the condition that I accompany him. I had no great desire to 
do so as I had made the pleasant discovery that it was possible 
to earn a living as a free-lance writer and so avoid being a chat¬ 
tel that moved with the property. However, as a friend of Mr. 
Wright I went along. 

During a little more than a year I had the opportunity to ob- 
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serve Frank Andrew Munsey closely. I was completely detached 
in my relationship to him because I was convinced that although 
he was a Progressive Republican, I would never find his opin¬ 
ions congenial. He had been a consistent opponent of the League 
of Nations. To me the League seemed to be the world's best hope 
of avoiding another great war. I knew I could not write against 
the League and I was not sure that I could write with enthusi¬ 
asm anything that Mr. Munsey would wholly approve. Never¬ 
theless I went along because my older friend, H. J. Wright, 
needed the comfort of a younger man's presence and counsel. 
Within about a year I successively wrote editorials for Mr. 
Munsey's Herald, acted as managing editor of the Sun and 
Globe and as editor of the Telegram-Mail after Mr. Munsey 
had bought the Mail to merge it with the Telegram. This last 
newspaper he had acquired from the James Gordon Bennett 
estate in 1920 at the time of his purchase of the Herald. 

I never admired Mr. Munsey’s public qualities, but my per¬ 
sonal relationship with him was pleasant to the end. He was a 
curious and a significant character in the history of American 
journalism. The evil he did, and it was very great, was uncon¬ 
scious and unintended. The good he tried to accomplish, and 
it was considerable, turned to ashes in his hands because of the 
limitations of his perceptions, of his sympathies, and of his 
dreams. When he died he had, as one of his very close friends 
remarked, as handsome a funeral at the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, with a bishop officiating and a host of seeming 
mourners, as he would have wanted; but the number who sin¬ 
cerely grieved over his grave was sorrowfully small. Yet he had 
achieved financial success beyond his early imagination and he 
had lived by a code that Americans admired and approved 
when he was a boy absorbing ideas and ideals by which to 
fashion a career. 

He was born in Mercer County, Maine, in 1854. He spoke 
with pride of the physical toughness and the longevity of his 
father who, he said, broke a leg climbing an apple tree when he 
was more than eighty years old; but he was humiliated by the 
poverty of a Maine farmer, and he was resolved not to be poor. 
He attended the public schools Maine provided during the 
Civil War time but as soon as he could work he found a job in 
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a country store. Then he moved on to Augusta, the Maine 
home of many curious publishing ventures of seventy-five years 
ago. The country store clerk learned telegraphy and in Augusta 
the tales of the publishing ventures began to excite his imagina¬ 
tion. His friend and business manager for many years, Erman J. 
Ridgway, who himself published Everybody's Magazine, said 
that Mr. Munsey found the little schooling he had very difficult, 
and yet he was able in his twenties to write juvenile fiction that 
he published and that others read. He was ambitious to learn 
how to speak correctly and despite the gloomy predictions of 
a school principal in Augusta, who told him he could never rid 
himself of the speech learned in youth, he did learn to manage 
his tongue and to choose his words very well indeed. 

Frank Munsey w^as a tall, thin, angular man. Large blue un¬ 
changing eyes were his most conspicuous feature. Few people 
were put at ease by his steady stare. Although he smiled some¬ 
times, coldness was the quality most felt in him. He was driven 
by ambition, ambition to make money, ambition to obtain 
power, ambition to associate with the people he regarded as so¬ 
cially most desirable. 

There was nothing intrinsically evil in his ambitions or in 
the method he chose to achieve his purposes. It was just un¬ 
fortunate for the American people that a man of his limitations 
should have grasped so much power at the time of his great 
success. He used sometimes to say, ‘‘He travels fastest who trav¬ 
els alone,’* to explain never taking a wife nor having a partner 
in business. What he never seemed to have considered was the 
destination toward which, purposefully or otherwise, he was 
moving. He was near the end of his career when I knew him 
but he did not know where he was on his road, as who does? 
Very vigorous for seventy, he savored to the last drop the pleas¬ 
ure of conversation with and recognition by women he deemed 
to be the leaders of New York society. More than once I winced 
when he would interrupt an editorial conference to chat in¬ 
terminably over trifles with some woman who called him on 
the telephone to ask the favor of a mention in one of his news¬ 
papers. It seemed pitiful that a man who had attained so much 
should crave recognition from these amiable women whose 
only appeal to his interest arose from their status in a small 
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society which had seemed so remote and so desirable to a shy 
farm lad. He deliglited to wander about from box to box at 
the Metropolitan Opera performances, getting at threescore 
and ten the same kind of thrill of social importance that more 
fortunate children find at their school graduation or at the 
parties at which they are first introduced to an adult world. 

Frank Munsey worked hard to obtain the wherewithal to buy 
the success he lusted for so passionately. When he was fifteen 
years old he got a job at $100 a year in the post office at New 
Lisbon, Maine. The next year he seemed to have had a bout 
with tuberculosis. He found out about telegraphy that year in 
the New Lisbon post office and when he was well he got a job 
with Western Union in Portland. He learned telegraphy by 
working almost continually and presently was manager of the 
telegraph office at Augusta. He lived at a hotel for six dollars 
a week and there met the publisher of a mail-order magazine. 
From that association the gangling farm boy with the promi¬ 
nent, almost protruding, clear blue eyes, picked up the ambi¬ 
tion to be a publisher. He saved and drove himself with re¬ 
lentless determination. He was just twenty-eight years old when 
he moved to New York to establish a magazine, The Golden 
Argosy^ a juvenile weekly. Nine years later he was able to estab¬ 
lish Munsey^s Magazine, certainly one of the first and most 
successful of the ten-cent magazines. 

Frank Munsey did nearly everything that needed doing for 
The Golden Argosy and lived as leanly as he could, a lonely, 
awkward, resolute young man bound for success. In externals 
his publishing career paralleled that of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, who 
left Portland in 1876 for Philadelphia to found the Curtis Pub¬ 
lishing Company. Mr. Curtis built more solid magazine struc¬ 
tures than Mr. Munsey, although on the record his success with 
newspapers was no greater. Munsey's Magazine became so prof¬ 
itable that in later years Mr. Munsey yielded to the temptation 
to utter the phrases “Forty dollars, forty years, forty millions” 
to describe his own success. Perhaps those words provide the 
clue to the tragedy of his adventures in the ownership of news¬ 
papers. Whatever newspaper he laid his hands upon seemed 
doomed, although the Sun lived prosperously long after Mr. 
Munsey had been gathered to his fathers. 
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His newspaper exploits are memorable because as clearly as 
in the record of any American he showed the vital difference 
between the mind concerned with the public right and the 
mind absorbed by personal ambition in journalism. Frank 
Munsey may have exaggerated when he spoke of forty millions. 
It is of record that he expended some twenty millions in the 
purchase of newspapers. lie told Erman J. Ridgway that he 
dreamed of owning a chain of 500 newspapers. He did not tell 
why he coveted so many but the explanation is clear enough 
from what he did say at various times. He had the belief that 
there is some magic in business combination. I heard him say 
more than once that he wanted to do for newspapers what 
Commodore Vanderbilt did for the railroads—merge them in 
the name of efficient operation. It could be argued that Com¬ 
modore Vanderbilt did no better for railroads over a long 
period than Mr. Munsey did for the newspapers, but the de¬ 
struction of the newspapers came more quickly and with more 
dramatic effect. 

Mr. Munsey was perhaps the most conspicuous eliminator 
of newspapers in American history. Destruction was not his 
purpose. It was merely the final result of his method of opera¬ 
tion. He had laid the foundations of his fortune in cheap maga¬ 
zine publishing and his success there had been notable. He was 
fortunate in the choice of some of his editors. Robert Hobart 
Davis, who learned his journalism in Carson City, Nevada, and 
in San Francisco, California, was one of the best. Bob Davis was 
famous as the discoverer of new writers. He had the fertile 
imagination of the natural editor who acts as a literary midwife 
assisting pregnant writers to deliver themselves of the nascent 
fruits of their imagination and industry. As Mr. Munsey got 
richer he was less willing to pay the rising prices that successful 
writers were able to get from other magazines. Consequently, 
Munsey's Magazine lost many of the very able writers who had 
been found and aided by Bob Davis and his associates. By the 
time his chief magazine began to feel the pinch of a parsimoni¬ 
ous policy Frank Munsey’s interest had been transferred to his 
banks, hotels, grocery stores, and most of all to his newspapers. 

By 1894 he had changed his first magazine, the juvenile 
Golden Argosy, to the Argosy, and he had founded Munsey's 
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Magazine. His profits during those years were by the testimony 
of his associates very large. He bought the Washington Times 
in igoi for $200,000. Previously he had purchased the New 
York Continent^ described by Frank M. O’Brien, editor of the 
Sun, in his Story of the Sun, as a respectable tabloid. The Con¬ 
tinent did not last, whether because of its respectability or for 
other more potent reasons. In 1901 he bought the New York 
Daily News for $400,000, a paper which bore no relationship to 
the tabloid founded some years afterward by Joseph Medill 
Patterson. Three years later he sold it. In 1902 he bought the 
Boston Journal for $500,000. Six years later he bought the 
Baltimore News for $1,500,000. He started the Philadelphia 
Evening Times about the same time. Then he was dreaming of 
a chain of 500 newspapers. Frank M. O’Brien recalled that in 
this period of exuberance Mr. Munsey announced in the Balti¬ 
more Nezvs that from his consolidations '‘such economies would 
be effected that the highest salaries would be mere details of 
business and the product of the combined genius of the men in 
control would be the most uplifting force the world has ever 
known.” 

The Boston Journal, however, was sold in 1913, and a year 
later the Philadelphia Evening Times was discontinued. By 
that time Mr. Munsey was very much involved in promoting 
Theodore Roosevelt’s political fortunes. He had bought the 
New York Press in 1912 to support Theodore Roosevelt’s cam¬ 
paign for the Presidency. He admired George W. Perkins, the 
Chicago insurance salesman who migrated to New York and 
became a partner in the private bank of J. P. Morgan and Com¬ 
pany. Mr. Perkins was regarded as the financial angel of Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt’s Progressive Party. What George W. Perkins 
said made deep impressions upon Mr. Munsey. 

He was not satisfied with the New York Press and on June 
30, 1916, he bought the New York Sun and the Evening Sun 
from William C. Rieck for $2,468,000. Keats Speed, one of the 
most respected of New York managing editors, moved over 
from the Press to the Sun and, with interruptions, continued to 
be managing editor of one Sun or another until the last Sun set 
below the New York horizon. When Mr. Munsey got the two 
Suns into his hands he dropped the name of the Press from the 
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merger saying, “Fifty years might not have given it the prestige 
it will get in a single day through amalgamation with the Sun/' 
He had a deep desire to share in the prestige of the Sun but he 
was never able to understand that the respect derived from the 
wit, wisdom, courage and honor of editors and writers is one 
of those imponderable possessions that vanisli when the quali¬ 
ties that generate respect no longer exist. In October, 1917, Mr. 
Munsey bought for $2,210,000 the famous Stewart building at 
280 Broadway. There the department store founded by A. T. 
Stewart far back in the nineteenth century had its first glamor¬ 
ous home. Mr. Munsey hoped by giving the Sun so elegant a 
background to add to its glory. 

He continued to trade in newspapers and his purse appears 
to have been full and deeji. In January, 1920, he bought from 
the trustees of the James Gordon Bennett estate the New York 
Herald, the New York Telegram and the Paris Herald, all for 
the sum of a mere $/},000,000. Instantly lie merged the Herald 
with the Morning Sun, About nine months later he dropped 
the name of the Sun from the morning paper. The Herald was 
continued as the morning paper and the Sun as the afternoon 
paper. Mr. Munsey continued as editor of the Herald until 
March 17, 1924, when he sold his morning paper to Ogden M. 
Reid for $4,000,000. Mr. Munsey had offered to buy the Trib¬ 
une for the same sum. When Mr. Reid countered with an offer 
to buy the Herald Mr. Munsey said “Yes.“ By the time of this 
last transaction I was in the midst of my brief tenure as editor 
of the Telegram-Mail and had in the course of duty to go over 
to 280 Broadway to talk to Mr. Munsey. 

He had a spacious office on the seventh floor of the Stewart 
building. His office, fronting on Chambers Street, looked south 
over New York’s obsolete but still architecturally beautiful City 
Hall. On the top of his large desk Mr. Munsey had placed a 
large louvered box of matching wood. Executives and other em¬ 
ployees all assumed that his curious bit of furniture was an 
electrical recording machine and that whatever was said might 
be a part of a transcribed record. The prominence of the ma¬ 
chine was not an incitement to unconsidered words in such 
conferences. The morning after the sale of the Herald Mr. 
Munsey looked more than usually grim but he said simply and 
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without apparent emotion, “I never believe in sticking with a 
loser.” So from the New York morning field through his efforts 
the Press, the Sun and the Herald vanished, although the name 
Herald was attached to the Tribune, which has well served its 
audience during the subsequent years. 

During the first few months of my association with Mr. Mun- 
sey I wrote editorials for the Herald. Frank M. O'Brien was the 
chief editorial writer, a very competent and a wholly disillu¬ 
sioned man, completely generous to his associates. He wrote 
the Story of the Sun, a history of the paper from its establish¬ 
ment by Benjamin Day, the Benday of the printing proceSvSes, 
on to Mr. Munsey s ownership. At the Herald, all of the editorial 
writers proposed subjects for discussion and assignments were 
made in Mr. Munsey’s presence. By the simple device of never 
proposing a subject upon which I surmised I would find my 
employer's opinions distasteful, I avoided having to write any¬ 
thing in which my jicrsonal sentiments might differ from those 
of Mr. Munsey. To accomplish this end it was desirable for me 
to be prolific with ideas so that if the mortality among my sug¬ 
gestions proved high on a particular morning there would still 
be other subjects available. In those conferences Mr. Munsey’s 
mind operated in its own peculiar fashion. There was little 
argument. A proposal would be made and the answer would be 
yes or no. 

I recall that at the time some of the paper companies and 
utility interests were trying to obtain through the legislature 
certain privileges in the Adirondack state forests. I suggested an 
editorial opposing the invasion of the state forests by any pri¬ 
vate commercial interest. Mr. Munsey sliowed no interest in my 
suggestion. A week or so later more news had developed and I 
made a similar proposal for editorial comment. Still Mr. Munsey 
was silent. He undoubtedly knew something of the matter, for 
he had a summer place in the Adirondacks. I waited another 
week, but before I could bring up the matter he asked me to 
take up the issue and he was (juite willing to support a vigorous 
campaign to safeguard the public lands. 

After I had been writing editorials and attending his con¬ 
ferences for four or five months Mr. Munsey asked Keats Speed, 
the veteran managing editor of the Sun, to move over to the 
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Herald awhile to stimulate, if possible, its waning energies. 
This occurred a few months before Mr. Munsey s sudden de¬ 
cision to rid himself of James Gordon Bennett’s pride and joy. 
I was invited to be managing editor of the Sun while Mr. Speed 
administered adrenalin to the failing heart of the Herald. The 
arrangement was intended to be temporary. It gave me, how¬ 
ever, an opportunity to observe and to be a part for a while of 
the remarkably competent organization that Keats Speed had 
created. 

There is a legend outside the newspaper industry that editors 
are controlled by advertisers. The legend, as I had opportunity 
to observe, is not true in the exaggerated form often stated by 
critics of the press. No individual advertiser in my experience 
ever succeeded in forcing a newspaper to do, or to refrain from 
doing, anything the advertiser had on his mind. Few editors on 
the other hand recklessly antagonize advertisers as a group. Mr. 
Munsey, who was financially so strong, nevertheless was by his 
own choice weaker than many in his relationship to advertisers. 
There was a sentence which he frequently used to express his 
own attitude. It was not noble. When some question was in¬ 
volved he would say, “I do not quarrel with the sources of my 
revenues.” The expression suggested a timidity greater than the 
facts warranted. 

I recall an episode during my term as managing editor, in 
which the Sun did print a news story that greatly embarrassed 
an important advertiser. About four o’clock one afternoon the 
city editor, Edmund Bartnett, came to my desk with a bulletin 
from a news bureau saying that the wife of a very large adver¬ 
tiser had been fined $180,000 by the United States Treasury 
Department for attempting to smuggle jewelry through customs. 
Bartnett asked what we should do with the item. I said confirm 
it and print it—if true. I thought it might prove to be my last 
act as managing editor of the Sun, but I also thought that if I 
were to lose my job I might as well lose it in a good cause. 

I had reason to be grateful to the highly effectual men Keats 
Speed had employed on the Sun editorial staff. Within less 
than a half-hour the news bulletin had been confirmed at the 
Customs House, New York, at the Treasury Department in 
Washington, and from the offices of the man who had paid the 
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government a fine of $180,000 for his wife’s dishonesty. Then 
the city editor came back and asked, “How shall we play it?” I 
had thought of a rather brief and modest mention but I said, 
“Give it what it is worth.” T he city editor said, “Two columns 
on the front page?” and I said “Yes,” thinking this is certainly 
the day I part company from Mr. Munsey. 

It did not turn out that way. As 1 remember no other after¬ 
noon newspaper touched the story, but the next day three 
morning newspapers—Mr. Munsey’s Herald and the New York 
Times and the New York Tribune—Aid publish the story and 
publish it prominently. 1 thanked Charles M. Lincoln, then 
still the titular managing editor of the Herald, for having car¬ 
ried the story. Although himself in jeopardy he had published 
it to divert fire from me. 'The Times and the Tribune published 
it as a matter of course, but other papers preferred not to take 
the risk of offending so large an advertiser. No complaint ever 
came to me from Mr. Munsey on the subject. Nor did he voice 
any praise. 

In fact, I found him curiously unaware of any special enter¬ 
prise in getting exclusive news. He seemed both uncompre¬ 
hending and uninterested when I told him that the Sun had 
“scooped” the entire city with its story of the release of Harry 
K. Thaw, murderer of Stanford White, from a hospital for the 
insane. On the other hand, he was very alert to any item of 
news that bore upon one of his personal interests. I remember 
once being summoned to his office on the seventh floor to find 
him in a great state of agitation. A long bony forefinger was 
pointed at a two-inch item on the front page of the Sun. His 
finger shook as he said: “Chenery, do you want to destroy my 
property? Don’t you know that I own the Paris Herald?” 

llie little story that aroused sucli fear and anger bore a head¬ 
line saying that the President of France had walked into the 
French Academy arm in arm with a noted Communist. The 
body of the story told of Raymond Poincare entering the Acad¬ 
emy with Anatole France, famous author and a friend of con¬ 
servative Poincare, but an undisguised Communist. I said, “Mr. 
Munsey, that is a pleasant little human incident, given a rather 
bright ironical heading merely to pique interest. I can’t imag¬ 
ine either President Poincare or the French people objecting 
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to it.” Mr. Munsey merely said, “The front page of the Sun is 
no place for irony.” It was not, under his ownership, but the 
irony of Charles A. Dana and his colleagues had given the Sun 
the reputation for wit and for good writing that Mr. Munsey 
had so much valued when he bought the Sun, Mr. Munsey’s 
real fear of offending the French came doubtless from the fact 
that he had been decorated by the French government and he 
wanted nothing to impair his social standing in Paris. 

In January, 1924, Mr. Munsey bought the Mail, another 
afternoon newspaper, from Henry L. Stoddard for another 
$2,000,000, it was announced. This was combined with the 
Telegram, an afternoon paper that from the days of James 
Gordon Bennett had specialized in news of the sporting and 
theatrical world, and in classified advertisements. Fred A. 
Walker, a friend and employee of Mr. Munsey for many years, 
had been editor and publisher of the Telegram. He continued 
to wear both titles while Keats Speed was sent over to merge 
the editorial departments of the two papers. After a while Speed 
returned to his task of reviving the Herald and in some fashion 
Mr. Walker seemed to have incurred Mr. Munsey’s displeasure. 

I was summoned to one of the famous Munsey conferences 
at which a palace favorite was to be humiliated. Mr. Munsey 
began the conversation by saying that he wanted me to be edi¬ 
tor of the Telegram-Mail and that he wanted me thoroughly to 
cleanse and to disinfect the publication. He compared the con¬ 
dition of the paper with that of the ancient plumbing in the 
Stewart building when he had purchased it. He said he had torn 
out the plumbing and replaced it with something sweeter and 
cleaner and he wanted me in similar fashion to purify the 
Telegram-Mail. Mr. Walker made no comment, but he would 
not have been human if he had enjoyed his employer’s remarks. 
I did not, even though I was not the target of his contumely. 

The Telegram under Mr. Munsey’s ownership was a neg¬ 
lected and somewhat despised undertaking although men of 
fine character and excellent capacity were members of the staff. 
From the Mail had come James M. Craig, later to be chief 
editorial writer of the Sun, and from the Telegram had come 
James Gregg, a Dublin-trained lawyer who besides being a good 
editorial writer also had a keen nose for writers and painters 
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whose works would increase in value with the years. Although 
James Gregg had no money with which to buy first editions and 
the paintings of promising artists, his taste aided and guided 
John Quinn, another Dublin lawyer transplanted to New York, 
whose collection of first editions and of new pictures was sold 
for about $800,000. With these gifted but unrecognized news¬ 
paper men a stout effort was made to improve the quality and 
increase the prestige of Mr. Munsey’s Telegram-MaiL When 
our circulation began to climi), I was summoned to the seventh 
floor at 280 Broadway. I knew instantly that Mr. Munsey's 
period of displeasure with Mr. Walker was near an end. Mr. 
Munsey opened the conversation with the words, ''Chenery, 
you know the Sun is my principal paper and we mirst not let 
the Telegram threaten its place.** In a word we must restrain 
popular demand for one paper lest it seem preferable to an¬ 
other. 

After that warning the outlook was clear enough. Neverthe¬ 
less, I awaited the dropping of the curtain. The year was 1924 
and the six-day week was still common. In many establishments 
where the flow of work permitted, Saturday half-holidays were 
granted. As editor I naturally worked out the full six days, but 
every Saturday afternoon a little before five a phone call would 
come from Mr. Munsey. His invariable question was, “Chen- 
ery, are you protecting my property?** His purpose was of 
course to ascertain if I had left the office before the last edition 
had gone to press. I had not, and so there could be no contro¬ 
versy on that point. After a few more months Mr. Walker, com¬ 
pletely restored to favor, told me that Mr. Munsey wanted to 
talk to me concerning the merging of the two posts—editor and 
publisher. I went over to 280 Broadway for my final interview 
with Frank Andrew Munsey. It was a polite interview. Mr. 
Munsey had nothing about which to complain. I had no deep 
regrets. We parted in courtesy. 

About eighteen months later Mr. Munsey died. Soon his 
estate sold the Telegram to what is now the Scripps-Howard 
newspaper chain. The Sun lasted another twenty-five years 
until it too was sold by the heir of Mr. Munsey’s general busi¬ 
ness manager to Roy W. Howard, to be merged with the World- 
Telegram. Thus the last vestige of Mr. Munsey’s dream of a 
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chain of 500 newspapers vanished. No private person in history 
had a more deadly record in the destruction of newspapers and 
yet he wished not to destroy but to create. He failed because he 
confused his private ambition for glory with the public in¬ 
terest. He never understood that the diffusion of information to 
the citizens of a self-governing republic is the responsibility of 
a free press. He thought that a newspaper was something to add 
to a rich man’s prestige, like the reproduction of Marie An¬ 
toinette’s Petit Trianon Palace at Versailles which Louis 
Sherry, another Maine lad grown rich, had built at Manhasset, 
New York, and sold to the lonely old bachelor. You could not 
quarrel with ambitions except to regret that they seemed not to 
go beyond the purely personal gTatification of Frank Andrew 
Munsey. That, it has seemed to me, was the secret of his frus¬ 
tration and the tragedy of his career. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


i OSINCJ a job, even an unsatisfactory job, is not an exhilarat- 
J ing experience. As a journalist I never found that I was 
financially hurt by being fired, but I never enjoyed it. Mr. 
Munsey was as pleasant as he knew how to be when we parted. 
I’here was no scene and no quarrel. He said: “Chenery, you 
are a good citizen and I regret to see you go.” We both under¬ 
stood that someone else wanted the title I had been wearing 
and that by reason of long association and friendship he was to 
have his desire. So with no deep regret I began to look for 
fresh fields and pastures new. 

The fields and pastures were near at hand for newspaper 
men able and willing to write articles for the Sunday news¬ 
papers and for the magazines. I wasted no time in disappoint¬ 
ment, except for the sense of a serious public loss in the disap¬ 
pearance of the Globe, Three little children are as much of an 
incentive to parental activity as are a ncstful of young robins to 
their providers. I found myself writing articles for the New 
York Times just as though there had never been the interlude 
of the Globe, the Sun, and the Telegrarn-MaiL The summer of 
1924 was not, however, on the surface a very stimulating season 
in American history. In retrospect it seems most significant for 
the decisions we did not understand when we made them and 
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when I say “we” I mean a majority of the American people. 
There are no scapegoats. 

That was the year Calvin Coolidge, the Massachusetts Re¬ 
publican, got so many more votes than John W. Davis, the 
West Virginia Democrat, in the competition for the occupancy 
of the white mansion at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D. C. My principal task that siiinmer, as that of 
many another journalist, was to try first to understand and then 
to interpret the meaning to the American people of the choice 
they were to make on the fourth of that November. What we 
did and what we did not do that summer and autumn of 1924 
had fateful consequences. If we had had more imagination and 
a more complete realization of the world tendencies and ten¬ 
sions that would flow from our decisions, perhaps we might 
have made other judgments. Certainly very few Americans 
thought seriously that summer of the second World War that 
already was in the making. 

A good deal more than half of the American people were 
isolationist in temper, as their votes showed in the November 
count. Radio broadcasting was first used in political campaign¬ 
ing that summer. The Democratic convention developed into 
the bitter struggle between the friends of Alfred K. Smith, the 
“A 1 Smith” of the “Sidewalks of New York,” and adherents 
of William G. McAdoo, Woodrow Wilson’s son-in-law. and the 
poobah of the last Wilson administration. The broadcasting 
of the harsh episodes of that political struggle in Madison 
Square Garden, the rasping voices of angry, vindictive political 
orators, deepened the schism that split the Democratic Party, 
so that many thought that the Democrats were about to join 
the pre-Civil War Whigs in obsolescence and impotence. No¬ 
body was then dreaming of the young Franklin Delano Roose¬ 
velt and his New Deal to come just eight years later. Instead 
people listened to the incessant voices of the politicians in 
Madison Square Garden wearily and defiantly uttering their 
ill-considered prejudices and their angry determination not 
to let the candidate of Rum and Romanism or, as the case might 
be, of Prohibition and fanaticism, prevail. 

Already, however, it had become clear that Prohibition was 
not being observed or enforced, although neither politicians 
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nor voters were in any mood to admit the inevitable implica¬ 
tions of such facts. The Republicans in their platform did not 
explicitly mention Prohibition but did say: “We must have 
enforcement of law. The very existence of the government de¬ 
pends on this.” The Democrats said piously: “The Republican 
administration has failed to enforce the Prohibition law, is 
guilty of trafficking in liquor permits, and has become the 
protector of the violators of the law. The Democratic Party 
pledges itself to respect and enforce the Constitution and all 
laws.” The politicians were equally uncertain about the great 
question of preserving world peace. Newton D. Baker, Wood- 
row Wilson’s Secretary of War, tried to persuade the Democrats 
to stand by the League of Nations but on a roll call, despite 
his moving eloquence, the League got less than a third of the 
Democratic votes. The Republicans praised Presidents Harding 
and Coolidge for opposing the League of Nations and said: 
“The basic principles of our foreign policy must be independ¬ 
ence without indifference to the rights and necessities of others, 
and co-operation without entangling alliances.” 

The elder Setiator Robert M. LaFollette broke away from 
his Republicans that summer to found what he called a con¬ 
ference for Progressive Political Action. The tight-lipped 
Coolidge wanted Herbert Hoover as his Vice-Presidential 
running mate but took Charles G. Dawes, a gusty Chicago 
banker who had been made a general in the first World War 
by his old friend, the American commander, General John J. 
Pershing. John W. Davis, the West Virginia lawyer, who had 
been lifted from a solicitor’s job in Washington to be Am¬ 
bassador in London because of the clarity of his arguments 
and the suavity of his speech, was the victim picked to be the 
Democratic candidate when the friends of Alfred E. Smith and 
William G. McAdoo had done all each faction could to de¬ 
stroy the other. John W. Davis by 1924 had become a New 
York lawyer, one of whose clients was J. P. Morgan, then the 
very symbol of personal wealth and financial power. To com¬ 
pensate for the new elegance of the enterprising lawyer from 
West Virginia wlio had grown so sleek in London and New 
York, a Western farmer was wanted. Charles W. Bryan, of 
Nebraska, a younger brother of William Jennings Bryan, “the 
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silver-tongued orator of the River Platte” and the most con¬ 
sistent loser of Presidential campaigns of all the candidates of 
major political parties, was deemed sufficiently rustic for the 
Vice-Presidential sacrifice. 

Coolidge and Dawes got nearly twice as many votes as the 
Democrats. If ever a party and an Administration seemed to 
have the complete confidence of the American people, Coolidge 
and the Republicans appeared to have it when the votes had 
been counted in the early morning of November fifth. Coo- 
lidge’s sincere effort to reduce taxes and to economize at home 
while exerting himself to the utmost to collect the loans made 
to Great Britain, P'rance, and our other allies in the first World 
War, seemed truly to reflect the will and the desire of the great 
majority of American voters. Everybody knew that our former 
allies could not repay the billions we had exported to enable 
them and us to be victors over Germany, but Calvin Coolidge’s 
Yankee phrase, “They hired the money,” suited the temper of 
our times. 

One morning as I worked at home trying to make sense of 
these events about which I had undertaken to write an article, 
my telephone rang and the voice at the other end of the line 
identified itself as belonging to Lee W. Maxwell, then the 
president of the Crowell Publishing Company. Mr. Maxwell 
wanted to see me about Collier's Weekly, which the Crowell 
Company had bought from the Collier estate. In the great days 
of the Collier dynasty the weekly had been a potent force in 
the nation and much admired by newspaper men who delighted 
in hot arguments upon great public issues. So naturally I was 
pleased at the possibility of making a connection with the 
publication. 

When we met at the Crowell office at 381 Fourth Avenue, 
Mr. Maxwell informed me that James Derieux, then managing 
editor of the American Magazine, had suggested my name to 
him as one who might lead Collier s Weekly out of its then 
existing troubles. The source of the suggestion to the Crowell 
Company was very interesting to me. About three years before 
I had been asked by Paul U. Kellogg, editor of the Survey, to 
talk to a young South Carolinian who had resigned, or been dis¬ 
charged, from his post as editorial writer for a South Carolina 
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newspaper because he was unwilling to oppose the constitu¬ 
tional amendment then being advocated to control child labor 
in the cotton mills. I had been impressed with the young 
journalist and had persuaded John T. Flynn, at the time city 
editor of the Globe, to give him an opportunity as a reporter. 
Derieux had done so well for the newspaper that John Siddall, 
who first gave the American Magazine its great popularity, had 
invited him to join the American staff and after a time had 
made him managing editor. Thus it came about that Lee W. 
Maxwell wanted to talk to me about Collier's. 

Maxwell and I agreed about many things, so much so that 
I was invited to talk to Thomas H. Beck, at that time president 
of the P. F. Collier and Son Company, a subsidiary of the 
Crowell Company. According to the protocol of the corpora¬ 
tions, if I were to join Collier's I had to be invited by Beck. As 
was the case with Maxwell, Beck had begun his business life 
as a salesman, and he was even then famous for the novelty and 
unconventionality of his approaches. Characteristic of him was 
a Conversation with Stanley Resor, the head of one of the 
largest advertising agencies. Meeting casually on the street 
Resor asked Beck if by chance he played the violin. Beck re¬ 
plied, according to Resor, “I don't know. 1 never tried." Beck 
was neither boasting nor being funny, lie was merely testifying. 
Whatever he had not done he thought he might do. We met 
not at the Collier's offices but at the old lafayette Hotel. 
This was the hotel owned by Raymond Orteig who put up the 
prize money that lured Charles Lindbergh to make his solo 
flight across the Atlantic. A tall, prematurely white-haired, 
unathletic-looking man in the early forties, introduced himself 
as Tom Beck. A great contrast to Maxwell, who had been one 
of Alonzo Stagg’s favorite football players at the University of 
Chicago and who later became one of the best of the amateur 
golfers. The two had been business associates and rivals during 
long years, and the fact that Lee Maxwell suggested me was 
not incontrovertible evidence that Beck would want me. I 
recall even now the conversational maneuvers as Beck sought 
to weigh my journalistic qualities. I remember the cocktails 
served in heavy white china teacups in deference to the Pro¬ 
hibition law but quite out of keeping with the elegant food 
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so long dispensed at the Lafayette. I remember also Beck saying 
a little defensively that he expected to die by the time he was 
forty-five because of his imagined disregard of the laws of 
health. He did not succeed in bringing about his own demise, 
but nature did rebel enough to compel him a few years later 
to adopt a regime that not even the most prejudiced Pro¬ 
hibitionist could have disapproved. What with this and that 
we got along well enough to make an arrangement subject to 
the approval of Joseph Palmer Knapp, then and until his death 
the controlling stockholder in the Crow^ell and Collier publica¬ 
tions. I met Mr. Knapp and apparently I was not wholly re¬ 
pugnant to him. I was employed as an associate editor with the 
understanding that I would soon be made editor, and in fact 
became editor in January, 1925. 

Joseph Palmer Knapp in the days of his great activity was a 
man of extraordinary vigor and imagination. He cared intensely 
about many things. He was a gieat fisherman and hunter. He 
owned miles of a trout river in the Catskill mountains. He had 
leased a duchy in Canada in order to control a river in which 
salmon fishing was especially fine. He owned thousands of 
acres of marsh lands in North Carolina where ducks and geese 
might be shot. He wanted passionately what he wanted. One of 
his great desires was to have Colliefs again powerful and re¬ 
spected as it had been in the days when Robert J. Collier, 
Norman Hapgood, and Mark Sullivan were carrying on their 
great campaigns in advocacy of the conservation of public 
forests and other national resources. Somehow the reckless 
audacity of the muckraking days had been lost. Mr. Knapp was 
much too rich to be carelessly radical but he wanted a publica¬ 
tion that would be unconventionally daring and at that same 
time prosperous—not a bad journalistic goal! I had been editor 
only a few weeks when I learned something of the quality of 
the man. He had sent to Thomas H. Beck, as president of the 
company, a proposal for an article that had public policy im¬ 
plications. 

Beck sent the Knapp memorandum to me. I wrote in the 
journalese of the newspaper shop, “Is this a must or am I to use 
my judgment?” I heard nothing immediately from Beck but a 
few days later Mr. Knapp came to my office in a mood of im- 
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perfectly restrained fury. He opened up directly: “Chenery, 
how often do I have to tell you there are no Musts in this 
office?’* I said: “Mr. Knapp, you are the principal stockholder 
in the company that owns this magazine. I respect the rights 
that go with ownership. If you want to have that editorial line 
taken, that is your privilege. If, however, you want me to use 
my judgment, then I am going to use it and do what I think is 
best for the magazine.” Mr. Knapp said grimly: ‘‘You have got 
to use your judgment.” I said: “All right, I will.” Then he 
followed: “Are you going to publish that article?” I said: “I 
am not.” For a long and angry hour we discussed the question 
of the article. He insisted on my making the decision, but he 
fought to bend my judgment to his will. I did not yield, not 
from any pride of opinion but because I did not think that the 
large public we were seeking to attract would have been in¬ 
terested in the project, which, as I remember it, was wholly 
worthy. 

That insistence on the part of Joseph Palmer Knapp that 
the editor use whatever judgment he had regardless of the in¬ 
clination of the owner explained the success that came to 
Collier*s in the succeeding years. I had tremendous battles with 
Mr. Knapp, and with Tom Beck, few, as I now remember, with 
Lee Maxwell, but never once was I compelled to adopt a policy 
I did not approve. I do not mean to suggest that the policies 
we did adopt were all wise or in the public interest. What I do 
mean to say is that the mistakes we made were all our own and 
that never once did we have to yield to an arbitrary demand. 

Some months after this conversation with Mr. Knapp I had 
a call from William Allen White, the man who made Emporia, 
Kansas, a part of the great world, and the father of William L. 
White, excellent reporter and now editor of the Emporia 
Gazette, Mr. White looked at me in that half smiling, half 
searching way so characteristic of him, and said: “Bill, you are 
still here; do you know why?” He had reference to a remark 
that George Creel had made when I had first become editor. 
Creel had called at the office and when the receptionist an¬ 
nounced him I asked her to request him to wait twenty min¬ 
utes. In characteristic Creel words, remembering the succession 
of editors who had preceded me, he had replied: “Tell him I 
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will wait if he will give me any guaranty that he will still be edi¬ 
tor in twenty minutes/* Having in mind George Creel’s merry 
jibe and also sensing that Bill White had something on his 
mind, J said: '‘No, I have not the faintest idea why I am still 
here.” 

The man from Emporia replied: “I will tell you. When I 
came in here about a year ago I asked you how long you were 
going to last. You pointed to that hat rack at your door and 
said: ‘You see that hat. It would not take me any longer to get 
out than it does to put on my hat.’ Tliat is why you are lasting.” 
The notion had never occurred to me but once William Allen 
White had named it, it was obviously true. True, that is, Joseph 
Palmer Knapp being the owner. It might not have been true 
if the title had been vested in Frank Andrew Munsey and yet 
it would have been gloriously true in any publication that 
Adolph S. Ochs possessed. 

John T. Flynn, using horse language, once described Joe 
Knapp as being out of Marie Antoinette by Lenin. He had both 
the imperious temper of royalty—a temper very quickly cul¬ 
tivated in a lush soil—and the sense of public necessity charac¬ 
teristic of so many reformers, radicals and revolutionaries of 
diverse creeds and intentions. Under various systems strong 
men seem somehow to achieve their desires. The chances of a 
theological seminary in the remote Russian province of Georgia 
producing the dictator of the Communist world could not have 
been considered great when Stalin was sent to learn what it 
was thought Greek Orthodox priests should know in the 
eighteen-nineties. On a different and lesser scale it would have 
been difficult to predict that any one of the great magazine and 
newspaper owners in the United States was destined to play the 
role that came to be his. Joseph Knapp certainly evinced no 
early ambitions for Journalism of any sort. In fact his father 
appeared to think that he was not destined for success any¬ 
where. 

The elder Knapp was one of the founders of the Metropoli¬ 
tan Life Insurance Company, its second president, and its 
laiTjest stockholder when it was a stock company. This Joseph 
Fairchild Knapp was primarily a printer, and an engraver and 
a lithographer. When his son, Joseph Palmer Knapp, did so 
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poorly at Columbia that his father thought he had better find 
entertainment elsewhere, he put him to work as a flyboy on a 
printing press. He was given the wages of a young apprentice. 
An observant lad, he soon noticed that the best paid employees 
were salesmen. So he asked his father if he too might sell print¬ 
ing on a commission basis. His lather agreed so long as his 
son continued to work as a press apprentice. Not to be denied, 
Joe Knapp sold printing during his lunch hour and after work 
hours. He encountered another young man who was building 
a business and who needed printing, dlie customer was James 
B. Duke of North Carolina, who was selling cigarettes and who 
ultimately sold enough to be one of the chief founders of the 
American Tobacco Company as well as of Duke University. 
Young Knapp and James B. Duke became close friends and 
associates. 

Consequently the apprentice boy who sold printing at lunch 
and during the evening, began to bring in so much business 
that his father was seriously concerned over the boy’s large 
earnings. Knapp senior sought to restrict his son’s expenditures, 
persuading him to make church contributions and to givT to 
the Y.M.C.A. These church gifts came naturally, as Caroline 
Knapp, young Joe’s mother, was one of the famous hymn com¬ 
posers of the Methodist church. But as others have observed, it 
is not easy for a young man who is making much money to give 
away enough to pinch himself. The father had to think of de¬ 
vices other than charity to keep his son’s spending money in 
bounds. To accomplish this he told his son that he would pay 
the large commissions which came from the expanding tobacco 
business of James B. Duke, in the stock of the engraving com¬ 
pany as well as in cash. The sales grew and grew and so did the 
son’s stock. The matter became so important that a buy and 
sell agreement was drawn up by lawyers between father and 
son. A price was fixed at which the father might offer to 
buy back all of the son’s stock. As an equitable procedure, the 
son was given the privilege, should any such situation arise, 
of buying his father’s stock instead of selling his own. Of course, 
neither father, son, nor lawyers conceived of the actual pos¬ 
sibility of the young man buying his father’s stock. 

One day after conversation between father and son had 
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reached a temperature that the father found much too hot for 
comfort, the elder Knapp made a demand for the young man’s 
stock. At that moment the late Samuel Untermyer came into 
the picture. He was then a young lawyer from Lynchburg, Vir¬ 
ginia, whom Joseph Palmer Knapp had encountered in his stay 
at Columbia University. Young Joe was telling his college 
friend of his misfortune and of the prospective loss of liis job. 
Young Sam Untermyer thought the matter worth investigating. 
Inquiry at banks showed that the young man could borrow 
enough to buy his father’s stock. He did. His father never for¬ 
gave him and when the elder Knapp came to die he left to his 
daughter his stock in the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com¬ 
pany. The daughter, in order to heal family wounds, divided 
her insurance heritage with her brother. 

Mr. Knapp’s ambitions both in the insurance company and 
in the magazines in whic h he was subsequently interested lay 
in the direction of promoting the public welfare as he under¬ 
stood it. He had a clear head. He made possible the mutualiza¬ 
tion of the Metropolitan IJfe Insurance Company by accepting 
a very low price for the Knapp stock—his sister’s and his own, 
which together constituted the largest block in the great in¬ 
surance company. He was one of those responsible for the re¬ 
markable initiative shown by the Metropolitan in the develop¬ 
ment of a public health program and later in the building of 
public housing in many American cities. It was always his 
ambition to have his magazines aid in developing “a better 
America” as he phrased it, and yet so far as I can testify he 
never wrote a line that appeared in print in any one of his pub¬ 
lications. And in this respect Joseph Palmer Knapp is far from 
being uni(|ue in the lists of the conspicuous owners of Ameri¬ 
can newspapers and magazines. 

He drifted into the ownership of great publications. When 
by purchase and inheritance he came into control of his father’s 
engraving business. Major and Knapp, he expanded it and 
merged the original concern with others. Soon he was looking 
for printing orders for the large factories he had acquired and 
before long he found himself a publisher. The Woman's Home 
Companion was founded in Springfield, Ohio, by the late 
James Crowell. He wanted to sell it when it grew too large and 
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prosperous for an old man of simple tastes to manage comfort¬ 
ably. Joseph Palmer Knapp, the late Samuel Untermyer, and 
the late Thomas W. Lamont, who, before he died, became the 
head of J. P. Morgan and Company, bankers, were the three 
young men who were willing to shoulder the load carried by 
old Mr. Crowell. J. P. Knapp was the majority stockholder and 
his will prevailed in the management of the publishing com¬ 
pany. A while later the American Magazine, which had been 
founded by a group of famous muckrakers who previously had 
been associated with S. S. McClure in McClure's Magazine, 
wanted a buyer and the Crowell Company bee ame the owner of 
the American Magazine. It was a remarkable group of journal¬ 
ists that had broken away from Mr. McClure. Ida M. Tarbell, 
brilliant historian of the old Standard Oil Company, and the 
biogiapher of Abraham Lincoln, Ray Stannard Baker, wise 
reporter and the literary executor of Woodrow Wilson’s papers, 
John S. Phillips, S. S. McClure’s business manager and partner, 
were among the founders of the American. Once they had ac- 
ejuired it, the Crowell Company found in Jc)hn Siddall, a minor 
member of the American's own editorial staff, the editor able to 
bring a large circulation and great prosperity to the magazine 
which older and more famous journalists had had to abandon. 

By similar processes Collier's Weekly and the P. F. Collier 
and Son Company had fallen into Mr. Knapp’s hands. The 
C'ollier Company had been founded by Peter Fenelon Collier, 
who had come to the United States from Carlow, Ireland, and 
had entered tlie literary field by way of being an itinerant ped¬ 
dler of Bibles. 

Mr. Cx)llier was a successful salesman and soon he had estab¬ 
lished a book business of his own. He employed other men to 
wander from door to door selling sets of books. Very good books 
too, classics, in the language of the trade. The Irish Bible 
peddler became a great gentleman. He established in New 
Jersey an estate such as those he had seen and admired in old 
Ireland. He bought fine horses and learned to ride them and 
when he was old enough to have relaxed as a grandfather, he 
was still dressing himself in red coats and following the hounds 
that had been carefully trained to chase foxes over the Jersey 
hills. He loved his pleasures but old Peter Fenelon Collier was 
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a canny man and he knew where and how to find dollars. When 
his son Bob came along the old gentleman sent him to Harvard 
College and later, when he was graduated and ready for the 
business, provided him with an allowance of a quarter of a 
million dollars a year. Robert J. Collier became editor of the 
small magazine his father had established as an outgrowth of his 
subscription book business. Soon it was no longer a small maga¬ 
zine. With Norman Hapgood, Mark Sullivan, and Finley Peter 
Dunne, with the Irwin brothers. Will and Wallace, from Stan¬ 
ford and San Francisco, with Charles Dana Gibson creating new 
fashions in female beauty, with Frederick Remington painting 
his Indians and putting on canvas dramatic scenes from the 
vanishing Western frontiers, with Louis Brandeis, the liberal 
Boston lawyer whom Woodrow Wilson was later to put upon 
the Supreme Court bench, giving counsel, Colliefs Weekly, 
the brain child of the Colliers, father and son, began to cut a 
wide swath in the nation. 

The Collier's of Norman Hapgood and Robert J. Collier was 
strong enough to take up Gifford Pinchot’s battle against his 
superior in office, Richard Achilles Ballinger, President William 
Howard Taft s Secretary of Interior, and to bring about Bal¬ 
linger’s resignation. Unfairly, said Harold Ickes, another Sec¬ 
retary of Interior and a conservationist too. But by the time he 
had reached that conclusion, long after the event, Ickes, who 
called himself an old curmudgeon, had come to regard Gifford 
Pinchot with practically no admiration, a circumstance to be 
remembered in any historic appraisal of the conservation 
struggles of 1911. The same Colliers employed Samuel Hop¬ 
kins Adams, a first-rate reporter on the old New York Sun 
fifty years ago and now at eighty still a writer of witty tales. 
Sam Adams investigated the patent medicine industry and made 
the investigations and wrote the articles that are still remem¬ 
bered under their collective title The Great American Fraud. 

Woodrow Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt took different 
roads toward what each believed to be the greater welfare of 
the American people. Norman Hapgood chose to follow Wilson 
and Bob Collier with Mark Sullivan, Collier's Washington 
correspondent, preferred Roosevelt. Thus the team was dis¬ 
persed and presently Bob Collier died, just two days before the 
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Armistice of 1918. Then Finley Peter Dunne, the creator of the 
wonderful Mr. Dooley, a great humorist and a devastating 
satirist, was made editor. Fine writers, however, are not neces¬ 
sarily good editors and besides a man who could write Mr. 
Dooley could not possibly give his whole heart to an editorial 
responsibility. Thus it came about that the trustees of the 
Collier estate began to look for a buyer for the magazine Peter 
Fenelon Collier had started. Inevitably bankers who had a 
magazine to sell would think of publishers with money to buy. 
By 1919 Joseph Palmer Knapp was just the kind of man tlie 
Collier bankers wanted to meet and that is how the Crowell 
Publishing Company came to possess Collier's, The National 
Weekly. 



CHAPTER XVII 


I F JOURNALISM were a learned profession and not a casual 
skill, college courses might be offered explaining just how 
to edit a successful magazine or newspaper. The technical pro¬ 
cedures of journalism are, however, seemingly much too simple 
to be worthy of detailed study of the sort demanded before a 
dentist is qualified to fill a tooth, a surgeon to remove a tonsil, 
a lawyer to argue a case in equity, or an engineer to lay out a 
curve for a roadway. Or so I believe. Consequently the editor 
has no formula, intricate or elementary, by which he can chart 
the course he expects to pursue. There are those who dissent 
from this view but generally they arc advertising men or bank¬ 
ers or politicians or reformers, rather than exponents of the 
methods of the working press. The essence of journalism lies 
in attracting and holding the attention of the audience. Young 
editors do not find the procedures written out in books and old 
editors have few secrets that are of much value to others. 

But while the frank editor cannot honestly foretell in any 
detail that is verified by subsequent fact how he proposes to 
interest his readers, he knows very well that interest them he 
must. Lee W. Maxwell put the matter tersely to me when he 
said: '‘Watch your newsstand: if your circulation is good no¬ 
body can hurt you. If it is bad, nobody can save you.** I imagine 
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that is as true in Soviet Russia as it is in an American village. 
Similar advice can, of course, be given to politicians or medical 
men or to actors or to any, in whatever political climate, who 
depend upon public favor. And by favor I mean in the journal¬ 
istic area attention rather than approval. Some very cordially 
hated editors, publishers, and writers are highly successful. Poli¬ 
ticians too. Readers who detest their every utterance are at¬ 
tentive enough to what the writers say to assure the circulation 
and audience essential to continued journalistic existence. 
What the editor can do is to seek consciously a particular audi¬ 
ence, to adopt definite principles and policies and to present 
what he has to offer with all the professicmal skill he possesses 
or can enlist. For while the technic[ue of journalism is not in¬ 
tricate, professional skill does exist and it is readily recognized 
by journalists and other readers. 

The audience a public ation seeks is generally determined by 
the owner or publisher for reasons not entirely editorial. The 
kind of reader attracted is positively indicated by the nature of 
the text and the pictures printed. Negatively the audience is 
selected by the methods of distribution used and by the prices 
charged. When I became editor Collier's appealed to middle- 
class people, neither rich nor very poor, who lived for the 
greater part in the industrial states and in the larger cities. The 
audience was necessarily somewhat tolerant and liberal minded 
because it was made up first of Americans who appeared to 
have approved or to have endured the diverse and combative 
ideas associated with such men as Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson, heroes at different periods of Collier's edi¬ 
tors. Readers w^ere residents of the industrial states because 
little effort was made to sell the magazine in the agricultural 
regions. The Crowell Company owned another publication that 
sought to appeal particularly to farmers and on purely business 
grounds it was thought wise to try to keep the two audiences as 
separate as possible. 

What interests several million Americans, male and female, 
young, middle-aged and old, living in forty-eight different 
states, a few territories and possessions, and some foreign lands? 
In detail there are no enduring answers. In general the out¬ 
lines are clear enough. Men like stories, tales of adventure, of 
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love lost and found and sometimes lost again, tales of hardship 
and of daring. Men like to laugh. Men like games for diversion. 
Men like to think—sometimes—and so do women. The knowl¬ 
edge of this is at least as old as Homer. Ulysses told stories to 
comfort his soldiers in far-off lands. But what kind of stories? 
That varies from time to time. Fannie Hurst at the moment of 
her great popularity enjoyed telling of her encounter with a 
motion picture magnate who in his approaches to her appeared 
to be as naive as the stock movie magnate should be. I am not 
sure the popular impression of such illiteracy is correct but in 
any event, the mogul seemed to Fannie Hurst to be primitive. 
He wanted to buy a Fannie Hurst story out of which to make 
a motion picture play. She asked: “But what kind of a story?“ 
and she quoted him as saying: “Oh, you know, a story about 
two men and a girl. They both want her.“ Some enduring sto¬ 
ries and plays have been contrived from situations basically 
no more complex. Sometimes the triangle is reversed. Two 
women and one man. They both want him. What the movie 
entrepreneur doubtless desired was a drama derived from the 
antagonism between two human beings both of whom were 
driven by impulses quite well understood by those who would 
see the play or even read the story. The movie man naturally, 
although mutely, assumed that Fannie Hurst would pick out 
the types of human beings and the social situation she was ac¬ 
customed to employ in her stories. The procedure is quite simi¬ 
lar in the choice of fiction for a national magazine. Of that 
possibly more later. 

The real interest of a journalist trained in newspapers is of 
course in public affairs. In 1925 the truth is that while problems 
enough existed no great issues were agitating the American 
mind. If we had been seriously worried about anything we 
might not have voted in such overwhelming numbers for Cal¬ 
vin Coolidge. Instead of worrying we were enjoying ourselves, 
buying radios and other electrical machines designed either to 
amuse us or to give us more leisure for recreation. Economists 
were discovering how mistaken they had been in underestimat¬ 
ing the financial capacity of the American people to buy motor 
cars and other machines not considered essential by theorists in 
political economy. Labor union leaders were wondering why 
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their followers seemed so much absorbed in acquiring homes, 
automobiles and other familiar items that soon became essen¬ 
tials in the new and more gadgety American standard of living. 
As a people we were trying to forget the nightmare of World 
War I. We seemed to be trying to divert our thought from any¬ 
thing that called for disagreeable decisions. There was, how¬ 
ever, one very troublesome domestic issue that cried aloud for 
public consideration and that likewise offered endless possibili¬ 
ties for journalistic enterprise. Prohibition was by 1925 cor¬ 
rupting our local and state governments. Yet so far as anybody 
knew Prohibition was a sincere expression of the will of a 
majority of the American people. It had been brought about 
as a result of seventy-five years of political agitation. P>y the 
gradual processes of winning elections the Prohibitionists had 
duly voted the nation dry. The Prohibitionists were counted 
good people and those who cared for alcoholic beverages seemed 
somehow to be weaklings or sinners. Still the final enactment 
of a national Prohibition law based on a Constitutional amend¬ 
ment appeared to have generated and liberated corrosive forces 
that were threatening the very integrity of the republic. 

The editorial position of Collier's, moreover, was difficult. 
During previous years, especially when Mark Sullivan was edi¬ 
tor, Collier's had been outspoken in its denunciation of saloons. 
Collier's had not advocated national Prohibition but it had not 
opposed it. The Prohibition campaign begun in 1925 was one 
of the most successful ever undertaken by Collier's both in its 
public consequences and in its effects upon the fortunes of the 
publication. To say it was definitely planned before it was well 
begun would stretch the truth until it hurt. What Collier's 
wanted to do was to attract favorable public attention by 
journalistic enterprise. Collier's did not know whether it would 
be helpful or hurtful to its fortunes to explore the Prohibition 
morass. What wc did know, was that in New York and in 
Chicago the breaches of the Volstead Act made much crime 
news for the press. Finally it occurred to us to attempt to make 
a survey of the facts as a way of arriving at a reasonable posi¬ 
tion. We did not know whether our readers and those larger 
numbers who we hoped might be lured to us, would be at¬ 
tracted or repelled by articles that brought the general conse- 
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quences of the Prohibition law to their attention. What we did 
know very well was that politicians of both major parties 
thought that the issue was too hot for comfortable handling. 

We began simply and without preconceptions. H. J. Wright, 
the editor of the Globe, was accustomed to complain, and I 
thought properly, that reporters tended to find the stories they 
had been sent to fetch. Wright would say that regardless of the 
reality such a reporter brought back only what he took with 
him. Of course that is an old and a very human tendency. It is 
difficult for a reporter or for anyone else to disregard his pre¬ 
vious impressions and to observe the fact with unclouded eyes. 
To the extent that I was able I sought to induce our cor¬ 
respondents to be completely open-minded in their observa¬ 
tions and reports. The project we set for ourselves was to find 
out just how people were behaving about the Volstead Act 
and the Eighteenth Amendment. Was the law being observed? 
Was it being enforced? Were New York and Philadelphia and 
Washington and Chicago and San Francisco just wicked ex¬ 
ceptions in an otherwise law-abiding nation? Or was the story 
everywhere the same? Good reporters ought to be able to find 
out. 

We assembled a gifted staff. The late William G, Shepherd 
was the senior. Shepherd was an experienced correspondent. He 
had reported the Mexican revolutions and had served as a 
journalist throughout World War I. Walter Davenport, long 
one of the gayest and brightest of the newspaper reporters, and 
afterwards editor of Collier's, was another. Then a remarkable 
Texan—perhaps all Texans out of Texas are remarkable—the 
late Owen P. White, a writer seemingly given to humorous 
exaggeration but actually meticulously careful in pinning down 
his supporting evidence, and John B. Kennedy, a reporter and 
radio broadcaster, were added to the team. I besought these 
gentlemen to disregard their own previous opinions. I urged 
them to be as objective as scientists in making their observations 
and, of course, as dramatic as the truth and their gifts as writers 
made possible in telling their stories. I pleaded with them to 
put out of their minds what they thought the owners and man¬ 
agers believed and merely to return from their travels with 
observations that could be proved to the satisfaction of any 
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group of fair-minded Americans. As a beginning it seemed ex¬ 
pedient to visit the states historically dry in sentiment, Maine, 
Kansas and such Southern states as Georgia and North Caro¬ 
lina. If Prohibition were being observed, obeyed or enforced in 
the regions that had long forbidden by law the sale and dis¬ 
tribution of alcoholic beverages, there might be some expecta¬ 
tion of getting the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Act enforced in New York or in Washington or in Chicago. But 
if Maine and Kansas paid little attention to the dry laws, some¬ 
body was due to do a little thinking in the national interest. 
With such instructions and in such temper our reporters went 
out on their assignments. 

As a preliminary to the actual reporting we took a poll of 
the people in the various states who could be questioned by 
our subscription employees. A thousand (juestioners were sent 
out. They talked to a quarter of a million people, a large sample 
as the polls go. They were instructed to ask three very simple 
queries. These were: Are you satisfied with existing conditions? 
Is the Prohibition law enforced? Is is enforceable? Prohibition 
on a national scale had been in legal effect since January i6, 
1920. Five years were a long enough period for thought and for 
observation. Only the people of Kansas and of Maine were 
satisfied with conditions as they then existed. Our inquiries 
seemed to show that already two out of three Americans were 
discontented with the practical consequences of national Pro¬ 
hibition. Nearly two out of every three thought the law was 
not being enforced. On the other hand, more than 60 per cent 
of those we talked to thought that the law could be enforced. 
This clearly suggested that while public opinion was unhappy 
over the results of the first five years of Prohibition, the major¬ 
ity wanted more time to see, to consider and to judge. Collier's 
was under no compulsion to attack or to defend Prohibition 
although an editor would have had to wear blinders not to see 
that already people had decided to continue drinking and to 
get their liquor by foul means if necessary. So we decided that 
the obvious thing to do as journalists was to get the facts and to 
tell the essential story as vividly as possible. This we did during 
the next few years until repeal was brought about. That cam- 
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paign became an exceedingly interesting and important episode 
in the history of journalism and of the country. 

As I write today the catastrophe of world war and the rasping 
clash of economic desires and demands are so overshadowing 
that we tend to forget both the agony and sorrow out of which 
Prohibition was spawned and the crime and degradation it 
produced; but for many successive generations the eradication 
of the human habit of consuming alcohol was a great moral 
issue. Once men are convinced that God or right or even the 
party line is on their side, there seem to be no boundaries to 
what may be done to enforce the will of the government or of 
the dissenting group. It would be hard to exaggerate even in 
retrospect what was done by Prohibitionists, enforcers, boot¬ 
leggers and simple citizens who merely insisted on having 
liquor regardless of the cost. There was too, in various places, 
a certain ironic gaiety in the bitter struggle. The late William 
G. Shepherd, one of our correspondents, who vibrated to the 
excitement of reporting a good story, went to Kansas to ascer¬ 
tain what the state historically so dry in voting sentiment, was 
actually doing about Prohibition. He had little difficulty learn¬ 
ing. On the main street of Topeka he found most conspicuously 
located a store that not only supplied the requirements of those 
who desired to prepare their alcoholic beverages at home but 
also displayed these articles in the store windows so that 
passers-by might know where to get what they wanted. 

There was drama enough in the simple, scrupulous narra¬ 
tion of actual events and Collier's was able easily to provide ex¬ 
citing reading on a subject of truly deep importance to all men. 
In retrospect the chronicle of Prohibition suggests in many 
ways the procedures which men were compelled by their own 
logic to adopt in the Europe of the Holy Inquisition or in the 
Russia of the present Communist dialectic madness. Once men 
embrace a theory and insist upon following it to the end, 
strange and dreadful acts are gleefully performed. Remarkably, 
William Howard Taft foretold what was later history. It was 
in the interval between Mr. Taft’s term as President and his 
later service as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and for 
the moment his opinions were definitely out of season and un¬ 
popular. Mr. Taft said: 
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A national Prohibition amendment to the federal Constitution 
will be adopted aj*ainst the views and practices of a majority of the 
people in many of the large cities and in one fourth or less of the 
states. 

The business of manufacturing alcohol, liquor and beer will go 
out of the hands of the law-abiding members of the community, 
and will be transferred to the quasi-criminal class. In the communi¬ 
ties where the majority will not sympathize with a federal law’s 
restrictions, large numbers of federal officers will be needed for its 
enforcement. . . . The reaching out of the great central power to 
brush the doorsteps of local communities, far removed geographi¬ 
cally and politically from Washington, will be irritating in such 
communities and will be a strain upon the bond of the national 
union. It will produce variation in the enforcement of the law. 
There will be loose administration in spots all over the United 
States, and a politically inclined Administration will be strongly 
tempted to acquiesce in such a condition. Elections will continu¬ 
ously turn on the rigid or languid execution of the liquor law as 
they do now in the Prohibition states. 

Collier's reporters were compelled by what they saw to fill in 
the living facts that Mr. Taft foresaw before their happening. 
The tradition of personal freedom in the United States was 
much too powerful and too deep-seated readily to yield to the 
control of personal habits implicit in the Prohibition law. Yet 
the truth had to be proved by events before many Americans 
were willing to consider the reality. Meantime a dreadful 
tragedy had to be enacted to its bitter conclusion. 

Our reporters discovered that soon after the ratification of 
the Eighteenth Amendment the American people appeared to 
have had a change of heart. Excessive drinking of alcoholic 
beverages had been a source of anxiety to Americans since the 
Continental Congiess of 1777. It still is. Temperance had been 
preached. Then abstinence. Finally governmental authority had 
been sought to first control and later to eradicate the traffic in 
alcoholic beverages. When the Eigliteenth Amendment brought 
into operation national Prohibition on January 16, 1920, 26 
states had enacted state Prohibition laws. More than 60 per 
cent of the American people, occupying more than 80 per cent 
of the territory of the United States, were living under Pro¬ 
hibition at the time the Eighteenth Amendment was ratified by 
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36 states. Later 10 more states ratified it. On the record it ap¬ 
peared to be something desired by the majority of American 
voters. 

But not much time was required to change the minds of large 
numbers of people. At first only the most self-indulgent, or 
wicked, or obstinate continued to drink alcohol. The Amend¬ 
ment and the Volstead Act that supplied the details made it 
an offense to traffic in drinking alcohol, but no one was forbid¬ 
den to consume what he already had. Presumably, those who 
were well supplied had merely been forehanded in thoroughly 
Biblical fashion, after the manner of Joseph in Egypt. Nor were 
the buyers of alcoholic beverages ever considered generally as 
the proper meat of the prosecutors. The sellers, and the manu¬ 
facturers, and the possessors on a large scale were the quarry 
hunted by the enforcers when they hunted. The result was a 
system of enforcement similar to the pattern developed by the 
police who supervised prostitution. The female as the seller 
was the person eligible for arrest and punishment while the 
male as the buyer belonged to the group it was deemed inex¬ 
pedient to hold up to shame or punishment. This inequality 
in the Prohibition law carried the seed of its nullification and 
ultimate repeal. Demand mounted as a flood powerful enough 
to sweep aside expected barriers. 

So long as very few were ever punished for buying, a large 
demand was naturally created. Good reporters soon discovered 
that enormous revenues had been produced. With so much 
illegal money available it was inevitable that corruptible en¬ 
forcement officers would be bribed. It was also inevitable that 
a business outside the law would develop its own methods of 
settling differences of opinion and of interest. Thus we had 
the scandals, the bribery, the murders, the private wars along 
the seacoast and in the rivers and lakes separating Canada 
from the United States, that made such exciting reading in 
Collier^s and in the newspapers. Collier's got a certain ad¬ 
vantage by being among the first of the national magazines to 
take up the issue in a large way. 

William G. Shepherd, the old police reporter from Min¬ 
neapolis, who had become a famed war correspondent first for 
the United Press in the Mexican disturbances of 1914, 1915, 
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and 1916, and later in World War I, rose to the excitement of 
the minor whisky, gin, rum and beer rebellions of the mid- 
nineteen-twenties. Bill Shepherd was one of the gallant and 
somewhat starry-eyed reporters who had known Richard Har¬ 
ding Davis, the glittering correspondent of the Spanish-American 
War, who remained in uniform and service up to the first 
World War. Shepherd, like Davis, delighted to report a story 
in the grand manner. He still liked the trimmings, even when 
the world was his oyster. One of Shepherd’s brightest mem¬ 
ories and steadiest incentives was Dick Davis’s magnificence in 
hiring a Western Union messenger in New York to deliver an 
engagement ring from Tiffany to his beautiful actress fiancee 
in London. Good reporter that he was. Bill Shepherd would 
arrange exploits with the Coast Guard, which had responsibility 
for keeping foreign drinking liquor from thirsty American 
throats. Amid the excitement of blazing machine guns fired 
from swift Coast Guard boats on dark and preferably stormy 
nights, the policemen of the frontiers would put on a good 
show and Bill Shepherd would tell the story, his own eyes 
phosphorescent with the stimulation of the adventure. Men 
were injured and other men were killed in those little incidents. 
Many men, now honest and respectable, were in the illicit 
trade. Just the other day, a highly decorous railway station 
agent interrupted his argument to me concerning what he 
thought current parents should do to assure good character and 
sound judgment in their offspring, by recounting some of his 
own memories of twenty-odd years back when he was employed 
as a bootlegger. And doubtless he was as prudent and trust¬ 
worthy a bootlegger in the ’twenties as he is a railway agent 
in the ’fifties. That is no mean praise. 

Somewhere in the mid-’twenties it became apparent that in 
the age-old struggle to avoid the evils of the excessive use of 
alcoholic beverages the American people had taken the wrong 
road when they turned to Prohibition. To many the riddle 
seemed to have no answer. By the time that Herbert Hoover 
had succeeded Calvin Coolidge in the White House the fester¬ 
ing corruption that was degrading our government in all its 
levels was obvious to anyone willing to look. States which had 
enacted Prohibition laws after the Kighteenth Amendment was 
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ratified began to repeal their own laws. Other states retained 
Prohibition laws but ceased making any serious effort to en¬ 
force them. Finally even the old dry states such as Kansas 
decided to let Uncle Sam do whatever enforcing was done and 
to molest impertinent journalists who tried, as Bill Shepherd 
had done at Topeka, to illustrate photographically the alcoholic 
wetness of the supposedly arid Kansas desert. 

The wetter the country became the more furious were the 
Anti-Saloon Leaguers, who were the most effective of the 
various lobbies determined to preserve their vested interest 
in Prohibition. Two strong and relentless characters had 
emerged on the dry side. One was Wayne B. Wheeler, the gen¬ 
eral counsel or better still the general, of the Anti-Saloon 
Ijcague, and the other was Bishop James Cannon, Jr., of the 
Southern Methodist Church. Their offices were located so close 
to the Congressional Office Building that the legislators need 
hardly more than raise their windows to hear the lobbyists 
telling them what to do and what not to do. What they were 
told to do was to increase the penalties for the violation of the 
Volstead Act. Congress made the traffic in alcohol a felony and 
many more men were killed when they appeared to resist 
arrest for the commission of that felony. 

Wayne B. Wheeler, the general of the Anti-Saloon League, 
was a pleasant little man who was born in that section of Ohio 
that created the Anti-Saloon League. He worked for the League 
all his days. He started as an office boy, studied law, became one 
of the League’s agitators and lawyers and finally became the 
personification of the League, For ten years he was as powerful 
as any influence upon the Congress and yet he was never a 
member of anything except the Anti-Saloon League. Bishop 
Cannon was the ecclesiast. He was one to thunder rather than 
to persuade. He lacked Wheeler’s ingratiating qualities and 
also his singleness of purpose. Before he died the exposure of 
Bishop Cannon’s personal investments by an unfriendly news¬ 
paper seemed to some to brush the bloom from the peach of 
his pure devotion, but he never surrendered his own assurance 
of being right. 

Long before the politicians were ready, Collier's, convinced 
that Prohibition was truly not to be enforced, began to advocate 
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repeal. I was aroused by the statement frequently repeated, 
that while Prohibition ought to be repealed it never could be. 
Therefore the only prospect was nullification with its conse¬ 
quent corruption of tlie police of the country. That attitude, al¬ 
though justified by the then existing disregard of the Civil War 
amendments, seemed to be too foolish and too cowardly to be 
permanently acceptable. It often occurs that the ill informed 
rush forward while the better informed hesitate. Thus I de¬ 
cided to find out if Collier*s could aid in devising the form of 
an amendment that might make practicable the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. I called on Dean Howard McBain of 
the Columbia University Law School and put the proposal to 
him. He had recently read an editorial by a journalist he ad¬ 
mired. This authority had said that no amendment had ever 
been repealed and that certainly repeal of the Eighteenth was 
something sophisticated men should not consider. I borrowed a 
sheet of paper and made a few pencil marks that I asked him to 
consider. He said: “Of course this isn’t legal language but I 
believe it is possible. Let me work on it.” He did and a little 
later we published an editorial that suggested the way finally 
taken. Here it is: 

The Congress shall have the power to regulate or prohibit the 
manufacture, sale or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, 
the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
but such grant of power shall not be construed to require that such 
regulation or prohibition shall be uniform throughout the United 
States nor deprive the states of power to impose additional regula¬ 
tion or prohibitions upon such manufacture, sale, transportation, 
importation or exportation. 

When Collier*s published that possible form of amendment 
on June 8, 1929, not even the wets hoped or expected that the 
saloon would ever return. We mildly suggested some such plan 
as that developed in Quebec or in Sweden where spirituous 
liquors were dispensed by public agencies and the stimulus due 
to private competition and advertising might be avoided. If the 
drys at that time had been willing to negotiate a moderate set¬ 
tlement they might have got very good terms. But the struggle 
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over the use of the power of the national government to en¬ 
force the will of a particular partisan group had become too 
bitter for men to be reasonable. As in the days of the agitation 
over the abolition of human slavery the voices of temperate, 
thougluful men were silenced by the raucous noises of men who 
traded in hatreds, and the great opportunity passed on. 

In March, 1929, President Hoover was authorized by the 
Congress to appoint a commission to make a thorough investi¬ 
gation of the enforcement of the Prohibition laws. He ap¬ 
pointed a number of men of high intelligence and good charac¬ 
ter with George W. Wickersham, a former Attorney-General, 
as chairman, and Newton D. Baker, Woodrow Wilson’s Secre¬ 
tary of War, Ada L. Comstock, president of Radcliffe, and 
other citizens of high distinction as members. After eighteen 
months of inquiry and reflection the commission came out 
with a devastating report that recounted in vast governmental 
detail the record that the press had published more dramati¬ 
cally. The logic of the facts reported, as well as personal state¬ 
ments from the majority of individual members, led straight to 
repeal, but the commission’s report as released in a news sum¬ 
mary by Chairman Wickersham opposed repeal. 

Collier's taunted Mr. Wickersham with distorting his own 
findings and those of his associates. The fact was that Prohibi¬ 
tion had been too deeply enmeshed in the onrushing Presiden¬ 
tial campaign for politicians to risk offending the drys by telling 
the truth. Mr. Wickersham could not forget that in 1928, even 
some of the Southern states had voted for Herbert Hoover in 
order to keep Alfred E. Smith, New York’s brilliant governor, 
a wet and also a Roman Catholic, out of the White House. The 
politicians did not know how far public opinion concerning 
Prohibition had swung in three or four years. They did know 
that an economic depression was well on its way and they 
thought that in such a time it would be prudent not to invite 
the wrath of such skillful politicians as Bishop James Cannon, 
Jr., who convinced managers of both parties that his will and 
the desires of Southern Protestants coincided. 

The commission did discuss without recommendation how 
the Eighteenth Amendment might be revised if ever it should 
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be revised. We were pleased to read in the final report these 
words: 

All the Commission agree that if the Amendment is revised it 
should be made to read substantially as follows: 

Section I. The Congress shall have power to regulate or to pro¬ 
hibit the manufacture, traffic in or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within, the importation thereof into and the exportation 
thereof from the United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes. 

There, nicely shaved, was tlie suggested amendment devised 
nearly two years before in Dean McBain’s office at the Colum¬ 
bia Law School. A change of administration and a change of 
party had, however, to come about before what was possible 
and reasonable became the laiv of the land. Actually the Eight¬ 
eenth Amendment was repealed in December, 1933. 

By that time the country was fearing economic disaster and 
the amendment was rushed through by men who had waited 
too long to be prudent. I have always wished that the new na¬ 
tional policies dealing with the dispensing of alcoholic bev¬ 
erages might have been worked out while men on both sides 
still had power and were able to negotiate in an atmosphere 
of good will and understanding. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


I N JOURNALISM as elsewhere after the job is giveOi the 
office won, or the assignment made, the work has to be done. 
Politicians seem to have to spend at least half of their time and 
effort keeping their offices or titles. After the primary and es¬ 
sential task of winning and retaining the right to work has 
been performed what energy or imagination remains may be 
devoted to the office itself. The passage of time and a moderate 
degree of success shift the balance so the editor or other execu¬ 
tive may find more and more time for the duties he is expected 
to perform. But I understood very clearly that I must keep the 
ownership of Collier's Weekly, as represented in the early years 
by Lee W. Maxwell and Thomas H. Beck, informed and con¬ 
ciliated if not completely persuaded concerning what Collier's 
was doing and proposed to do. I also knew that beyond any 
doubt the readers, actual and potential, were the final au¬ 
thority. If the readers did not reveal their liking for what was 
published, the owners and the corporate managers would 
quickly conclude that the editor was wrong, however much they 
might personally approve or disapprove what he was doing. 
People being as they are, the only practicable road was to as¬ 
semble the most competent organization obtainable and to 
keep that organization free to do the best work of which its 
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members were capable while I did whatever explaining and 
persuading the situation required. I remember having very 
much in mind at that stage the first-ratc coj)y desk that Keats 
Speed had brought together on the New York Sun. I sought to 
recruit a staff that would perform as well on a magazine as 
Speed’s copy desk had done on a daily newspaper despite the 
oddities of an almost miraculously arrogant and opinionated 
owner, Frank Andrew Munsey. 

As so often happens I found on the staff some very brilliant 
young men who wanted only the opportunity to demonstrate 
their qualities. The first and most gifted on the editorial side 
was Charles Colebaugh. When I was made editor of Collier's, 
John B. Kennedy, later known as a radio broadcaster, was made 
managing editor. Kennedy, quick and charming in many ways, 
unfortunately had no interest in the details of a managing 
editor’s office. Colebaugh, on the other hand, was a natural 
editor. He loved to work with words and he knew how to make 
them bright and alluring. After some weeks I observed that 
John B. Kennedy, the managing editor, always had an impor¬ 
tant radio broadcast scheduled on the day the magazine went 
to press while Charlie Colebaugh, then just a member of the 
copy desk, was always ready, willing and able to do the editing 
necessary to the “closing of the book” as the phrase went. Al¬ 
most instantly I sought to make Colebaugh managing editor 
and succeeded after a time during which doubtless the cor¬ 
porate managers convinced themselves that I was not attempt¬ 
ing to get rid of a rival dangerous to whatever ambitions I 
might have. 

Colebaugh continued as managing editor and later, when 
I became publisher, as editor, until his death in his mid-fifties 
at the very top of his skill. Charles Colebaugh was one of those 
editors who are the true midwives of literature, or at least of 
such literature as finds publication in the periodical press. 
W^it, a merry sense of humor, an almost eighteenth-century 
love for writers who assembled in the New York equivalent of 
the alehouses and pot houses of another time and place, gave 
a racy happiness to his captions and editing that was soon rec¬ 
ognized and appreciated. Colebaugh cared for great causes but 
essentially he was the artist in words. It would have pleased 
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him to edit lovingly every piece of copy that entered the maga¬ 
zine. 

William G. Shepherd, the chief correspondent of the early 
years, was addicted to the symbols of importance. In further¬ 
ance of an old tradition Bill Shepherd liked to be recognized 
as the influential and somewhat famous person that he was. 
At hotels, especially at rather good hotels which other im- 
}X)rtant people might be expected to frecjuent. Bill Shepherd 
would contrive to have bellboys announce his name loudly 
throughout the lobbies after the manner of a town crier. He 
was the reporter rather than the writer. The excitement of the 
event was meat and drink too to him and finally his stories 
tingled with his own emotion. But he had to write and to re¬ 
write again and often before he found out the meaning of 
what he had seen and was attempting to convey on paper. Jest¬ 
ingly we would tell him that by the time he got facts arranged 
in his thick head the story was so plain that anyone could 
understand it and like it. It was true too that the steady pains¬ 
taking effort of a writer who insists himself on understanding 
all the details and implications of what he writes does in reality 
carry over to the audience much more impressively than the 
facile narrative of the quicker reporter who thinks that he 
understands everything at first sight. 

Walter Davenport joined Collier's a year or so after I had 
become editor. I had known Davenport first on the New York 
Herald where he was so highly regarded that his salary was 
raised far above the level esteemed by publishers as fit for 
reporters. Davenport was, and still is, the color reporter par 
excellence. In his appreciation of interesting characters about 
whom to write he is as gusty and as selective as a tomcat. 
Davenport was full of principles and predilections but a good 
story was where he found it and he omitted nothing that 
seemed likely to amuse the readers. At a time when some of our 
reporters were circling the globe in pursuit of bait for buyers 
of magazines, Walter Davenport kept to the domestic field. 
His comrades on the staff, good friends all, taunted him with 
covering the Kansas City-Topeka beat. In reality he did. As a 
result he came to know and to reckon nicely the qualities of 
public officials and other important personages all about the 
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United States. He liked them all, admired none too extrava¬ 
gantly, treated them all as players in a comedy and earned their 
good will because, whether by praise or dispraise, he added to 
their fame by the entertaining qualities of what he wrote. 

One of the most charming members of that early editorial 
group was a periodic drunkard. One of the stories told on me 
at that time alleged that hearing some commotion in the edi¬ 
torial room I emerged from my own office with the request: 
“Gentlemen, would you be good enough to get drunk one at 
a time and not all together. We do have a magazine to get out.” 
I don’t know whether that imputation is fact or legend but I 
do know that I made special arrangements with my corporate 
superiors for the employment of my periodic drunkard. I had 
discovered his engaging gifts and his tragic weakness when we 
were both employed on a daily newspaper. He had especial 
brilliance in writing captions but there was no way of fore¬ 
telling when he would be overcome with drink. I told the 
officers of the company that I wanted to employ him and that 
he would probably be useless on the average five days a month. 
I also said that he would be extremely useful about twenty 
days a month and that I would make provision to have his work 
done when he was unable to perform. For many years he was 
brilliant and useful and he strove as well as he knew how to 
throw off his destructive habit. At times I would plead with 
him, not to avoid drunkenness, but to give me warning when 
he felt the restless urge coming upon him so that I might 
protect his work. I also urged him to attempt to lengthen the 
intervals between sprees. This he did accomplish during many 
years until an evil day came and he could struggle no longer. 

Another very colorful correspondent we found already in 
the employ of the company and in the most improbable post 
of secretary to the president of the Collier Company. W. B. 
Courtney dreamed of being a great foreign correspondent and 
after a few adventures in daily newspaper work and in writing 
motion picture scenarios, made a flank attack on the editorial 
department of Collier's by hiring himself as a secretary to 
Thomas H. Beck. Soon I began to get lush tales of tropic 
romance from the new secretary. They seemed both good and 
bad, much too bad to publish and much too good to forget. So 
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we compromised by working with the young man and finally 
succeeded by trying him out on an article. Once he had a toe 
hold, in almost nothing flat he was a foreign correspondent 
and a war correspondent as soon as wars returned to be de¬ 
scribed. Courtney got his great opportunity when Benito Mus¬ 
solini sought to prove his right to wield the scepter of Caesar 
by his invasion of Ethiopia. Courtney managed to travel to 
Africa in an Italian troop ship. He also contrived to get past 
the Italian censorship a series of eloquent articles that pictured 
in vivid words the filthy operations of the tinsel Caesar of the 
Fascists. Over many years Courtney sought out wars in the far 
regions of the earth, savoring distant disturbances, being ir¬ 
resistibly drawn to them and incessantly protesting that he was 
the victim of unfeeling editors who would not permit a man 
wearied of his labors to live out a simple rustic existence in the 
rocky hills of Connecticut where he had fashioned a retreat. 

My old friend of Denver days and after, George Creel, was 
writing a page of what was intended to be gently ironical politi¬ 
cal comment under the pen name “Uncle Henry’* when I ar¬ 
rived. From his early manhood George Creel had been deeply 
interested in public affairs and generally highly partisan. He 
had of necessity to be an advocate, always in the public in¬ 
terest or in the interest of his friends, but never for himself. 
An acute wit, unceasing energy, and complete abandon in 
conflict combined to make him a powerful advocate and a 
dangerous adversary. It had been thought that concealing 
George Creel's biting eloquence under the cartoonist’s picture 
of an amiable and ineffectual old gentleman, Uncle Henry, 
would somehow attract those who on purely partisan grounds 
might not read with friendly minds the writings of Woodrow 
Wilson’s director of public information in the first World War. 
The day of literary disguises, at least in the lands still free, has 
long passed its usefulness and soon we had George Creel un¬ 
masked and writing in his own proper person. He was a warm 
friend of Herbert Hoover and a close associate of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt during the Wilson administration and such associa¬ 
tions were from time to time of great journalistic value. Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt on different occasions would inform his former 
colleague of his intentions far in advance of any general an- 
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nouncement from the White House, and would permit George 
Creel to say what he thought the President would recommend. 
The Creel predictions turned out to be correct for the soundest 
of reasons, reasons that definitely required no gifts of prophecy. 

George Creel continued his association with Collier's during 
the quarter of a century that I acted as editor or publisher. I 
have seen him in many companies and always he was one of 
the brightest and gayest. H. G. Wells came to the United 
States at the invitation of Collier*s to assess the New Deal and 
instantly took an immense liking for George Cheel’s conversa¬ 
tion. Creel and I happened to be in I .ondon in Novemlier and 
December, 1936, Creel in his capacity as United States Com¬ 
missioner for the San Francisco World’s Fair, and I merely as 
an editor looking for manuscripts. Wells decided to give us a 
luncheon, in return doubtless for an elaborate luncheon ten¬ 
dered him by ColUer*s when he desired to meet face to face 
in Washington the personal exponents of the New Deal. 
Despite or because of his Socialist protestations, W^ells lived 
sumptuously in his house on Hanover Terrace, built, he said, 
by the same architect who designed the elegant brick residences 
on Beacon Hill in Boston in the early nineteenth century. He 
managed to assemble a list of impressive guests, Lady Diana 
Manners, her husband Duff Cooper, then Secretary for War, 
Mrs. Winston Churchill, E. V. Lucas, precise writer and able 
publisher, and others who at least matched the American dig¬ 
nitaries we had gathered for Wells’s inspection and question¬ 
ing. As usual, George Creel’s stories and comments dominated 
the conversation, and at one point George began to describe 
journalism in the Denver of two decades back. This ^vas the 
occasion on which he described Lord Ogilvie’s personal peculi¬ 
arities so vividly to his niece, Mrs. Winston Churchill. 

Wells had not told us whom to expect. The imminent ab¬ 
dication of King Edward VIII and his transmogrification into 
the Duke of Windsor reached its climax that week. The tragedy, 
if it were a tragedy, lay heavily on the minds of all of the 
Britishers present. Duff Cooper had brought along a volume of 
Racine from which he read aloud to draw attention to passages 
that seemed to bear on the difficulties in the royal family. Duff 
Cooper as a member of the Cabinet had to leave early to hear 
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the Prime Minister, Stanley Baldwin, read the communication 
from the monarch. The uneasiness in the air accounted doubt¬ 
less for the literary tone of the conversation. This was full of 
allusions, not always accurately recalled and attributed at the 
first try. E. V. Lucas, however, aways knew who had said it and 
what had been said, a veritable John Kieran before the in¬ 
vention of “Information Please.“ George Creel was impressed 
and bewildered by Mr. Lucas’s encyclopedic memory. He con¬ 
tinued during the long luncheon to nudge me and to ask who 
was that fat politician who knew so much literature. 

I was greatly interested on that same occasion by the skill 
with which Mrs. Churchill had made H. G. Wells an admirer 
of her husband, who was then at the very bottom of his politi¬ 
cal fortunes. Mr. Churchill had the unpopular post of acting 
as Edward VIII’s advocate in the House of Commons. A year 
or so before when Wells was in the United States writing of 
the American political scene he had encountered the late 
Senator Huey Long and had written that Huey Long was 
Winston Churchill without the benefit of Harrow. I asked 
him at the time if the comparison was not a little hard on Mr. 
Churchill. Wells then said he wanted to stand by his estimate. 
Now in I.ondon he was inviting Mrs. Churchill to a luncheon 
and saying to me that despite his then existing unpopularity 
nothing except the British people’s distrust of a man of genius 
prevented Winston Churchill from being Prime Minister. I 
reminded him of his linking of Huey Long and Mr. Churchill 
a little while back, but he brushed the past judgment aside. I 
said, “Mrs. Churchill has convinced you where I failed,” and 
he replied, perhaps irrelevantly: “Oh, she is a wonderful 
person, she runs as fleetly as a deer.” She doubtless had to, to 
keep pace with her husband. 

George Creel lived as a boy in Independence, Missouri, and 
before he could vote he was already involved in the political 
factional strife that has so long affected the character of Kansas 
City. George was an adherent of the Shannon faction, recruited 
by his friend the late Francis Patrick Walsh, who afterwards 
turned up as the chairman of the United States Commission 
on Industrial Relations appointed by President Wilson. The 
Shannon gang was the rival of the Pendergast gang to which 
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in his younger days President Truman belonged. Possibly 
because of his early participation in the rivalry of two Irish 
bosses for the control of Kansas City, George Creel always 
thought of himself as an Irishman, and indeed convinced the 
Irish of the purity of his Gaelic heritage. Actually his parents 
migrated to Missouri from Virginia and as long as they lived, 
were both completely unreconstructed Confederates. So valid 
had Creel's Irish credentials become, however, that on a later 
occasion when I h«d for journalistic reasons to go to Dublin, 
he sent a message to Sean O’Caillaigh, the President of Eire, 
asking him to see me. Mr. O'Caillaigh not only saw me but 
invited me to luncheon at the Vice regal I.odge in Phoenix 
Park, now the Irish White House. George Creel and Francis 
P. Walsh, and John O’Kelley of Dublin, as Sean O’Caillaigh 
was then known, had all been together at Paris when the Ver¬ 
sailles Treaty was being written and Great Britain was muffing 
the opportunity to make Ireland independent. 

Collier's functioned much after the manner of a newspaper 
with the essential difference that we went to press about four 
weeks before we reached our readers. On afternoon newspapers 
we frequently were selling papers on the street corners within 
four minutes after the event we were heralding had occurred. 
This was true of course of special sporting events such as base¬ 
ball games or horse races for which we had made particular 
preparation. The time lag of the magazines, the days and 
weeks that elapse between the writing and the publication, 
eliminate perishable matter from the magazine editor’s con¬ 
sideration. Unless the subject had such general and enduring 
interest that it could seem fresh and interesting to intelligent 
people in forty-eight states a month after the manuscript left 
the editor’s control, the matter could not be treated. Obviously 
this consideration prevents magazines from entering large fields 
that are frequented by newspapers and radio broadcasters. On 
the other hand, the magazines have the very great advantage of 
time during which to investigate facts, consider their meaning, 
and organize the material deliberately in the most appealing 
literary form of which the writer is capable. The financial re¬ 
sources of the national magazines furthermore make it possible 
to undertake very costly explorations. 
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Our staff of regularly employed reporters was supplemented 
by the work of independent writers, so-called free lances, some 
of whom by frequent association came to be regarded as mem¬ 
bers of the organization. Easily the most famous of these regular 
contributors was the Right Honorable Winston Spencer 
Churchill, of whom there is more to report later. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt as President and Elerbert Hoover after he 
ceased being President, also contributed numerous articles but 
their relationship was different from that of Mr. Churchill, who 
wrote under contract for ten consecutive years. John T. Flynn, 
my old associate and the last managing editor of the New York 
Globe, was one of the most successful. John Flynn developed 
a quite amazing capacity to make economic and financial sub¬ 
jects interesting to a large audience. As with so many other 
men gifted in the mathematical field, he was much too busy to 
bother with simple arithmetic. Consequently when his articles 
came in we enlisted the aid of the accounting department as 
a special copy staff for the handling of Flynn’s figures. In the 
course of the years John T. Flynn developed such powerful 
convictions and such immense popularity as a pamphleteer, 
that he gradually withdrew from the magazine field, without, 
however, damaging the friendships there engendered. 

One of our earliest acquisitions to this outside writers staff 
was the Texan, Owen P. White, of El Paso, who had no 
journalistic background at all until he began to write for the 
New York Times magazine and almost simultaneously for 
Collier's. Owen White was the son of a physician who had been 
sent by the immigration authorities of the period to a post on 
the Rio Grande just after the Civil War. His mother, a Vir¬ 
ginian, had left the South about the same time to take a posi¬ 
tion as teacher in Colorado territory. Her equipment for teach¬ 
ing the pioneer children in the Rocky Mountain area of the 
eighteen-seventies was a good training in classical Greek, a clear 
head, courage and little else. Owen’s infancy was spent in 
traveling with his parents through the areas still being fought 
over by Indians, encroaching American settlers and United 
States soldiers. It was his boast that he was the first white child 
of American parentage born in El Paso. A Mexican gentleman 
once disputed White's claim to me, but whether or not it was 
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true, Owen believed it. He had learned a little law, worked in 
an K 1 Paso bank, served in the Spanish-Arnerican war, and 
lived the life of an ironic observer of events when one day he 
walked into Collier s olficcs with a note to me. 

It appeared that he had written a history of El Paso at the 
urging of the Id Paso Chamber of Commerce or from some 
similar stimulus, and that this history had come to the atten¬ 
tion of Henry Mencken, then at the lieiglu of his influence as 
a literary master. Mencken had been delighted by White’s 
writing and had suggested to the New York Times that such 
talents should not be ignored. The Sunday Times had him 
write a few articles on the Southwest and then Lester Markel 
had passed him on to me. I thought at first sight that probably 
all of the good stories in White had been extracted already by 
the New York Times, but, nevertheless, asked him for sug¬ 
gestions. We agreed on one cm a purely speculative basis. If 
White succeeded in writing it in a fashion we thought likely 
to interest readers wx* would buy it. Otherwise his time would 
be wasted. Much to my surprise he produced an exciting story 
and revealed in himself a rich and interesting mind. One story 
after another of the picturesque heroes and villains of the 
Southwestern states and territories flowed from his memories 
and his researches and very soon he was a virtual member of 
the staff. We transferred him from writing about dead Western 
heroes to live politicians and before long we were involved in 
one of the largest and most costly lawsuits I as an editor ever 
encountered. Owen P. White had written an article describing 
the political organization along the Rio Grande as a Texas 
Tammany. In the course of his article he had mentioned the 
name of the late R. B. Creager, long the Republican National 
Committeeman from Texas, although the animus of the story 
was directed at the Democrats. Mr. Creager was a proud man 
and he did not like the reference to him. Moreover, as National 
Committeeman he had had a hand in selecting the judges and 
court clerks and marshals who in due course might have to do 
with an action brought by a Texan against a foreign corpora¬ 
tion. 

We had a great struggle through the courts. Our only defense 
was that White’s statements were true, and were uttered in the 
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public interest. We had to get facts to prove to an unsympa¬ 
thetic jury not only the truth of what Owen White had actually 
said but also that the validity of what extremely hostile lawyers 
said might reasonably though remotely be inferred from his 
words. We had also to justify cartoons drawn by New York 
artists who knew nothing and cared even less about the in¬ 
tricacies of Texas’ political arrangements. Since Owen White’s 
form of humor involved a gross overstatement of the most 
simple fact, the task that rested upon the lawyers defending 
Collier's was considerable. The seeming exaggerator, however, 
turned out to be a meticulously careful and exact collector of 
facts. Owen White’s accuracy enabled skillful lawyers to win 
a favorable verdict from a jury chosen from our adversary’s 
neighbors, recognition indeed of the dependability of the 
writer. 

Another writer we obtained by somewhat similar procedure 
was Jim Marshall, christened James in London but renamed 
Jim by the Pacific West Coast. Marshall had emigrated to 
Canada as a boy of sixteen on one of the excursions run to 
supply migratory labor for the wheat fields of the Western 
provinces. He liked the looks of the Western hemisphere and 
decided to remain. 

In order to avoid the provincialism of viewing affairs from 
the very special standpoint of an editorial office in New York we 
had made arrangements with editors and reporters in various 
American cities and, until the second World War came, with 
writers in European capitals and in the Far East. They wrote 
weekly letters to inform us of hapj)enings and conditions in 
the areas of their observations. These letters were not pub¬ 
lished but were designed for the information of our editorial 
group. Jim Marshall was one of the first and brightest of the 
Mr. X Men, as we called them because the identity of the 
writers was not made known. Marshall at that time was the 
editorial writer of a Scripps newspaper in Seattle. His letters 
were so dismally diverting that we began to ask him to write 
articles about the West Coast situations he mentioned in his 
informal reports. Soon we had a correspondent whose assign¬ 
ments were in China and in Japan as the war clouds grew 
darker. 
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Jim Marshall became a journalist, he said, because the work 
of reporters seemed easier than the labors he was performing in 
the stereotyping room of a Seattle paper when his boyhood 
ventures in the wheat harvest were past. As it was afterwards 
remembered, Jim Marshall emerged from the press room one 
day to tell the city editor that he thought he could write a 
story as well as the reporters on the staff. To indulge a whim, 
perhaps, the city editor said, “All right, take this assignment.” 
Marshall’s work was so good that he never escaped the meshes 
of journalism. For many years he commuted to Tokyo and to 
Shanghai. He was on the American gunboat Panay that disaster- 
ous day when a Japanese colonel gave the order that resulted 
in the bombing of the Panay by Japanese aircraft. Marshall 
was hit by two bomb fragments which inflicted injuries that 
lasted years. The j^ain of crushed nerves, however, seemed 
merely to sharpen the cutting edge of his irony. 

Another of our writing staff was employed when we found 
him as a book editor for one of the oldest and most respectable 
of American book publishers. He too was high-spirited and 
witty and infected with the virus that makes some men en¬ 
thusiastic baseball fans. After we had published a few articles 
that he submitted we decided to employ him. Then I was in¬ 
formed that he was a parlor pink and that under a pseudonym 
he had written articles and books that could fairly be regarded 
as distinctly leftish. Having neither sympatliy nor respect lor 
Communist principles or morals, I asked this writer if he were 
a Communist. He assured me that he was not. Then again I 
went to the executives of the corporation and told them that 
we were considering the employment of a gifted writer who 
was thought by some to have had opinions dehnitely on the 
pink if not on the red side. I also told them that the writer 
had given me his assurance that he was not a Communist, and 
that in any case he would write for us about baseball and other 
sports and recreations and that as editor I would guarantee 
that no propaganda of any sort would creep into his writing. 

To their honor, it has always seemed to me, the directors 
said that the responsibility was editorial and they were content 
with whatever decision we made. During the fifteen years that 
I edited his copy not one single word of complaint or of chal- 
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lenge came to us concerning anything he had ever written for 
Collier's, We did have unending attacks on him as a man who in 
his youth had radical tendencies. I would request that par¬ 
ticulars be given of words published by us that showed Com¬ 
munist tendencies. Of course no example could be cited because 
none existed. Nevertheless this man was pursued with the 
fury of personal malice. At the time of the fiercest attack on 
him he was in reality an owner of Pennsylvania coal mines and 
was inspecting the family properties. His experiences have 
always seemed to be significant in the history of American 
journalism. Very great pressure was exerted to have that man 
dismissed by Collier's, and it did not happen. To punish men 
not for what they have said or done but tor opinions imputed 
to them always seemed to me to be an example of a fascist or a 
communist rule and the very antithesis of the American prin¬ 
ciple of freedom. To the honor of America and of a free press, 
we did not have to sacrifice a guiltless man. 

Another of the distinguished editors who joined our group 
was Kenneth Littauer, for so long our fiction editor, and in 
the judgment of the late Damon Runyon, himself no mean per¬ 
former, the ablest fiction editor in the field. Littauer had held 
that post more than a year when one day General Billy Mitchell 
of aircraft fame attracted my attention to him. General Mitchell 
was sitting in my office expounding some view (the General 
had many opinions, all vigorously held), when Kenneth Lit¬ 
tauer passed the open door and bowed to him. General Mitchell 
said: “Is that fellow here?” I said, “Yes. What do you know 
against him?” General Mitchell said: “Absolutely nothing. I 
recommended him for his generalcy when he was just twenty- 
three years old. He is one of the greatest natural warriors I 
have ever known.” We then learned that our fiction editor had 
been awarded medals for valorous achievement both by the 
French government and our own, facts he thought irrelevant 
to his work as a magazine editor. 

Kenneth Littauer continued as fiction editor for many years 
without interruption until the growing tensions of the ap¬ 
proach of World War II led him irresistibly back into military 
service. Fiction we always bought in the open market, which 
is about as well organized as the market for any other impor- 
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tant commodity. Successful magazine fiction is, of course, not 
necessarily identical with great literature. The sums paid by 
magazines for short stories and for novels exceed, however, the 
revenues obtainable from royalties by any except the most 
popular of the best sellers. Consequently many gifted men and 
women have specialized in the production of magazine fiction. 
The essential character of magazine fiction is what we called 
reader tension. Somehow the writer has to impart suspense, 
suspense that will be felt by millions of readers if they submit 
their attention briefly to the magic of the story teller’s art. 
Charles Dickens was the ideal magazine serial writer for any 
period since his own time. Henry James Avas not. The editor 
and the public arc fortunate if the writer Avho has the gift of 
suspense and the common touch is also a man of genius and of 
high purpose. 

Kenneth Littauer had the skilled craftsman’s sure instinct 
Avith magazine fiction. He had the inventive (jiialities good 
fiction editors need if they are to aid Avriters in developing the 
full possibilities of their creations. Such Avere some of the edi¬ 
tors and Avriters who togetlier made Collier's. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


1 HAVE LOOKED backward through the years to ascertain 
what formula we used or what pattern we followed in choos¬ 
ing the people and the ideas that cumulatively, added to our 
magazine audience. Nothing that can be rightly called a formula 
is discernible. Successful journalism appears to consist of the 
sum of many things. On the historical record hardly one tjual- 
ity, even sincerity, it would seem, is vital in itself. Of one thing 
I am sure. The editor must somehow attract and hold the at¬ 
tention of his readers. Many men of low character have done 
that. So too have men of honor. The relationship is very much 
like that of a politician and his constituents. The politician 
must tell the voters something they arc willing to hear. He 
must also say what he wants to say in a manner that they find 
it pleasant or easy to listen to. The editor has to watch his 
audience as a sparrow hawk observes the ground from his post 
or tree for signs of life and food. 

We varied our bait as well as we knew how. We repeated 
what seemed to attract. We tried to buy fiction that we thought 
would have a mass appeal. A certain type of novel, published 
in serial form, was thought to give stability to magazine cir¬ 
culations and to increase the numbers of women readers. The 
great success of publications that oflFer no fiction should chal- 
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lenge this long-held belief but in magazine publishing what 
should be believed and what is, are not inevitably identical. 
Editors and publishers would try to bind by contracts fiction 
writers suspected of being widely favored by the magazine 
reading public. The qualities of interest, intangible as they are, 
are nevertheless readily recognized. I recall the sudden appear¬ 
ance of a manuscript from the late Roark Bradford, then a 
newspaper man in New Orleans. Bradford had been the victim 
of a newspaper merger and had been given severance pay of 
about three months. This seemed to him to provide an op¬ 
portunity to write fiction and to try out his luck and his 
capacity. He wrote two short stories while he was living on 
his severance pay. He sent one to Harper's and one to Collier's. 
Both periodicals instantly bought the story submitted and 
asked for more. For many years, in fact until his death, Roark 
Bradford continued to write stories of Negroes on a cotton 
plantation in Mississippi. Nothing except the magic of his 
telling rendered such tales attractive to far-off readers who 
knew nothing of cotton, or of Mississippi, or of plantation 
life. Bradford was able to find universal (jualities in his simple 
people and presently when with Marc Connelly’s collaboration 
his tales had become a play, audiences in New York and Lon¬ 
don followed with zest the fortunes of plantation folk Bradford 
knew in the bayous of Mississippi. 

Thus too Damon Runyon, the son of an itinerant news¬ 
paper man of the Rocky Mountain area, who had himself be¬ 
come first a reporter and afterward a columnist for the Hearst 
newspapers, strolled in one day with a story about some of the 
incredible characters he knew on Broadway. Runyon, in spite 
of his Colorado upbringing, had become the complete New 
Yorker, to such a degree that when he came to die of the cancer 
that gripped him during the last few years of his life, he asked 
his friend Captain Eddie Rickenbacker to scatter his ashes from 
a plane high over Manhattan Island. Runyon’s characters were 
not the sort many people would know. They were hangers-on of 
professional sports, gamblers, petty criminals, few of them 
noble personages. In their fate Runyon was ironically inter¬ 
ested, much as Will Beebe was fascinated by the moths of a 
South American jungle. He created a new variety of slang, a 
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dialect of New York’s underworld, in which to tell the tragedies 
of his people. His tales seemed universally intelligible. The 
motion picture companies sought to buy them and to make 
plays of them. Letter writers to London newspapers argued 
zealously concerning Runyon’s contribution to the English 
language and meantime this curious genius from Colorado was 
adding to the number of readers magazines attracted. For a 
long time Runyon fought off his encroaching disease. After he 
had lost his larynx, and with it his voice, he would come into 
my office with a pad and pencil. He would write out a question, 
present it to me or to someone else, and wait until he thought 
we had talked long enough, then he would write out another 
question. Often he would be accompanied by one of his ad¬ 
mirers from the half-world of sport. One day he wandered 
into my office with a vigorous-looking man who was in no way 
identified during our visit of an hour or longer. His companion 
seemed to participate no more in the conversation than a seeing- 
eye dog might have. When I walked out to the elevators as 
Runyon prepared to leave he took up his pad and wrote: “Rec¬ 
ognize that fellow? He is an old welterweight—terrible fighter.” 
The man loved Runyon and would follow him as an animal 
might for the comfort of his presence. 

His friends were chosen for reasons not everybody would 
regard as conventional. I remember his mentioning the name 
of a Broadway character and then adding: “The best friend a 
man ever had; he breaks in my new shoes.” Damon must have 
had many shoes and many friends willing to undertake the 
service for him as I subsequently heard him pay the same 
tribute of regard for others who had worn his shoes until they 
lost the stiffness of novelty. 

Damon Runyon’s formal education was slight. Most of what 
he knew he had learned from incidental observation in the 
various jobs he had as he moved along from place to place, 
and from his personal reading. On the surface he was com¬ 
pletely cynical. He used to ask me what George Creel got out of 
the various causes he advocated. Damon professed to be sure 
that George and all the world were secretly moved by self- 
serving desires when they seemed to be most generous and most 
disinterested. He pretended to scorn any action that could in 
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anywise be interpreted as idealist or reformist. He would tell 
with delight of the time he had asked a particularly unscrupu¬ 
lous prosecuting attorney to go easy with a man accused of 
murder. It appeared that the criminal was in some way as¬ 
sociated with the circulation department of a newspaper on 
which Runyon had friends. By going easy Runyon meant to 
have the man imprisoned for life rather than executed. The 
prosecuting attorney was so eager to please that he had the 
killer set free. Runyon’s friends were very much embarrassed 
by this act of excessive forgiveness. They were afraid of the 
thug whose release had been effected. Runyon was highly 
amused at the zeal of the prosecutor in rendering a favor to a 
newspaper friend and at the anxiety shown by those who had re¬ 
quested his intervention. 

In spite of his ironical manner Runyon inspired affection 
and so when he died vast numbers of people contributed money 
to a cancer fund founded in his name. In his best stories he 
appealed to simple human emotions and sentiments with a 
touch as sure as Dickens. For this reason the movie audiences 
greeted his stories with the same cordiality accorded them by 
magazine readers. His story Little Miss Marker was tlie medium 
through which the child actress Shirley Temple became known 
to millions. 

Successful journalism is the cumulative consequence of a 
series of lucky guesses. There is no way of telling surely in ad¬ 
vance of the event, what people will like. Of course experience 
informs opinions but the hazard is always present. Alexander 
Woollcott, the dramatic critic wlio wrote many articles for us 
during the late ’twenties and early ’thirties, used to tell with 
zest the episode of one of the most successful of New York’s 
theatrical producers. He employed an office boy, a lad without 
much education and particularly ill fitted in the producer’s 
estimate for any kind of future in the theater. The boy in¬ 
herited a few thousand dollars and at once decided to become 
a producer. He approached his employer and said: “Mr. Wood, 
you get a lot of plays you don’t use. Would you let me read one 
before you send it back?” Sam Wood looked at the boy and 
said: “What good would that do you? You wouldn’t know 
whether it was good or bad.” According to Alexander Wooll- 
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cott the office boy said: “I know I wouldn’t, but, Mr. Wood, 
neither would you and you do all right.” 

Not all the short stories and novels published in magazines 
are destined to be classics of literature but there is no intrinsic 
antagonism between good writing and magazine publication. 
On the record some of the most skillful and gifted writers of 
our time have had the first publication of their works in popu¬ 
lar magazines. It was my experience and belief that any writer 
willing to deal witli subjects of wide interest and to tell his 
story simply in language intelligible to millions, was a proper 
quarry for a magazine editor. We ranged widely, buying the 
works of authors such as Willa Gather and H. G. Wells, whose 
writings may be long remembered and whose abilities are 
surely respected, and seeking also the products of the strictly 
journalistic serial writers who were attracted by the large 
financial rewards available to the popular. The most desired of 
the serial writers were and are able to demand very large 
payments. The serious novelist of course chooses his own sub¬ 
ject and determines his composition in accordance with his 
own internal necessities but the serial writer tends to keep his 
attention sharply focused on the state of the literary market 
and on what editors think that their readers want. The fact 
that the fiction market was so competitive gave and gives the 
serial writer a great measure of freedom in his choice of a 
publisher. Generally the editor thought he needed a highly 
popular author more than the author thought he needed a par¬ 
ticular editor. Consequently editors tended to cultivate per¬ 
sonal relationships with their authors so that the association 
might be fortified by something more than money. 

In truth the editors are sometimes able to be very helpful 
even to the best of the writers of fiction. With the more prac¬ 
ticed writers it was customary on occasion to go to press with 
a serial before the entire manuscript had been received or even 
composed. This was a hazard but sometimes it appeared to be 
the lesser of evils. Sax Rohmer, the Irish-born British creator 
of fantastic Oriental characters whose plots and adventures 
aroused the interest of many people, was one of those who was 
trusted to complete a half-told tale in time to catch the right 
press dates. On one occasion Rohmer was holed up in the Wal- 
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dorf trying to think of ways to extricate his heroes from the 
dreadful plight in which his Fu Manchii had left them at the 
conclusion of the last installment. Rohmer was having little luck 
in solving the problem he had invented. Prohibition was still 
the law of the land but Rohmer called an editor and asked in 
what he thought might be an intelligible vernacular, that a 
gallon of red ink be sent to his room at the hotel so that he 
might finish the needed chapter. The strangely unimaginative 
gentleman who received the message wondered why Rohmer 
required so large a bottle of ink but nevertheless sent it. By 
some miracle the installment was finished without damage to 
the author or magazine. 

Another of the (juite brilliant serial writers was Arthur 
Somers Roche, a Boston newspaper man, who developed a 
great gift for injecting suspense into his romantic tales of high 
life in Palm Beach, Newport, and other ])laces where the rich 
and the celebrated were accustomed to assemble. Arthur Roche 
was completely enchanted by the spectacle of luxury and what 
for the lack of a more accurate word was called society. He 
managed to convey his own excitement to our readers. Some¬ 
times one of his novels would be started in serial publication 
before the end was in sight. Then the suspense was transferred 
to Roche. He would complete a chapter at Palm Beach and be¬ 
fore the ink was dry would call me to let me know that once 
more the world had been saved. Then he would proceed to the 
post office and mail the precious document. Before the mail had 
departed from Florida he would again call to ask if the chapter 
were successful. He would be hurt and baffled to learn that 
time was actually required for the transport and delivery of 
mail. He would call many times before his manuscript had 
been received and read. Usually, of course, the writing was just 
what was expected and desired. Composing a serial installment 
was to him as familiar a proceeding as the removal of an ap¬ 
pendix would be to a practiced surgeon, but each single effort 
was a miracle of emotional activity. If perchance he seemed to 
have gone wrong for the moment and to have made his hero 
an ineffable scoundrel, he would be desolated. Almost in¬ 
stantly he would recover both his high spirits and his inventive 
gifts. His hero would reject the temptation, the narrative would 
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pick up speed, and the circulation problem of a particular 
moment would be lightened. 

Arthur Somers Roche, Kathleen Norris, Louis Joseph Vance. 
Peter B. Kyne, E. Phillips Oppenheim, Zane Grey, were the 
tyj>es of novelist who quieted the fears of the circulation man¬ 
agers on whom the burden of distributing millions of maga¬ 
zines bore down heavily. Kathleen Norris was especially de¬ 
pendable. A witty, generous woman, she was also a natural 
story teller. Cinderella was her story and she made it tingle. 

Sometimes her personal generosity would turn back upon 
her with embarrassing consequences. At the height of her 
vogue her earnings were so large and her instincts so benevolent 
that she was a veritable organized charity in herself. Someone 
who knew of her penchant for ministering to the wants of the 
unfortunate brought to her attention a young widow who was 
struggling to bring up three little children in what to Cali¬ 
fornia perceptions were the unendurable rigors of New York’s 
climate. Kathleen Norris aided this family as she had so many 
others, and finally suggested to her beneficiary that she would 
find living easier in the more genial climate of California. The 
suggestion was favorably received by the young widow and 
shortly she was established in a cottage provided by Mrs. Norris. 
All this was without the co-operation of the late Charles G. 
Norris, himself a novelist, the brother of Frank Norris, and the 
very active literary agent for his wife as well as for himself. 
The transfer of this necessitous family merged into the general 
sum of Kathleen Norris’s anonymous good deeds until one day 
the pathetic young widow went into a California court to bring 
a suit against Charles G. Norris who, she asserted, was the 
father of her little children and who definitely could afford 
financially to do better by them. 

When Charles G. Norris protested that he had never seen 
the woman, the press and the public generally said “a likely 
story” and prepared itself for the pleasure of reading the savory 
details of somebody else’s sins and weaknesses. Cee Gee Norris 
was already implicitly convicted in the press and all but con¬ 
victed in the court when one morning the young woman went 
up to the presiding judge and complained that the clerk of the 
court, a respectable gentleman whose age was far past the time 
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for sowing wild oats, had made improper proposals to her. The 
judge explained to the lady that she must be mistaken, saying 
that the clerk was an old friend and a man of admirable charac¬ 
ter. She stuck to her allegation concerning the clerk and added 
as a clincher to the judge that he too had a wanton eye and had 
made suggestions that she as a lady resented. This was enough 
to suggest to the jurist the need of a medical inquiry. By such 
a chance Charles G. Norris was saved from the unforeseen 
aftereffects of his gifted wife’s philanthropy. Gee Gee Norris 
was a fastidious dresser. He seemed always to appear in a 
dazzling new outfit wlien we made bargains for Kathleen’s 
next novel. He was not able, however, in those court proceed¬ 
ings to escape the discomfort of having the, to him, repulsive 
little children of the widow climb into his lap during the court 
proceedings, fondle him, and address him as “Daddy.” Some 
little children apparently can be quickly taught remarkable 
lessons. 

Zane Grey was another of the natural story tellers whose 
tales we sought. Zane Grey was a dentist in Brooklyn until he 
found that he had the magic gift of narrative. His clear-headed 
wife, unimpressed by riches, always referred to him as “Doc.” 
He too built a little empire from the prodigious revenues of his 
writing. I recall asking his book publisher just before he died 
if he thought the vogue for the Zane Grey novel was continu¬ 
ing. This gentleman, one of the solid and canny publishers, re¬ 
plied that he was signing a contract for the next ten years’ 
output of Mr. Grey. His formula was simple. He loved the 
Western mountain country and he loved it at just tlic right 
moment in history. He mixed up his scenery with a little 
romance and quite a lot of adventure. His male characters 
were always sturdy Westerners and his ladies were Easterners 
who needed a bit of gentling by men with hearts of gold but 
superficially rough manners. A great many people were in¬ 
terested in that kind of story twenty-five years ago. 

The fact that an author was, or was not, a man or a woman 
of genius, or the question whether the writing was an expres¬ 
sion of social or of political criticism or merely had the quality 
of suspense, was not considered in the selection of material 
for publication. Magazines in the mass field have to appeal to 



some millions of people, of many sorts, of various ages, residents 
of all forty-eight states and of many foreign countries. What¬ 
ever is published has to be intelligible to millions and in¬ 
teresting to them. Men who satirized existing institutions were 
very welcome if readers liked their writings. Finley Peter 
Dunne, creator of Mr. Dooley, wrote his most devastating 
criticism for a Collier*s that antedated me. Any magazine would 
have been delighted to publish Ring I.ardner’s most savage 
stories. We did publish his articles. We published Sinclair 
Lewis’s fiction and some of H. G. Wells’s, neither of them 
conformist in character. The line of demarcation I drew was 
to refrain from publishing material propagandist in character 
or in bad taste—tolerantly defined. We refused to publish 
novels or articles written for the purpose of advocating a par¬ 
ticular body of doctrine whether socialist, communist, or con¬ 
servative. The question seldom had to be directly considered. 
The criteria of intelligibility and of interest automatically 
eliminate most of the special pleading. In an elder,day there 
was rejection of some excellent material on the ground that 
the editor dissented from the views expressed. There was the 
famous case of the late John Brisben Walker who bought 
Tolstoy’s War and Peace and then disdained publishing it 
because he did not like what was written, but that episode is 
remembered because it is extraordinary. The limitation on the 
character of the fiction published by magazines within my ob¬ 
servation arose from the size of the audience desired. 

The door was literally open to anybody. I recall the incident 
of Joe, the bootblack, who visited our offices in the course of his 
professional services. Joe, born in Italy, was an enthusiastic 
reader of fiction and much impressed at the prices paid writers. 
Joe did not feel up to writing but he was well equipped to 
think. He set his mind to devising a plot for a sliort story. He 
discussed his idea with a writer in another organization who 
expressed a willingness to write Joe’s story for him. Joe was 
paid by the writer a round sum for the plot and not until the 
story appeared in print was I let in on the secret. As it worked 
out, Joe’s plot produced for him in money as much as he would 
have earned from shining 1,500 pairs of shoes, an impressive 
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computation. Unfortunately, he was not able to think of other 
plots that could be sold. 

The successful fiction writer who keeps Jiis vogue seems to 
be a man who takes infinite pains as well as a writer of great 
natural gifts. One of the most persistently successful whose 
writings we published was the late K. Phillips Oppenheim, a 
writer of talcs of international intrigue. Mr. Oppenheim gave 
almost as much detailed planning to his stories as architects 
and engineers give to great modern buildings. Economically, 
socially, politically, he exposed nothing and advocated nothing. 
His only object was to interest. He left very little to chance. 
After we had been buying his stories for some time he came 
on a visit to New York and a luncheon party was arranged for 
him. I asked his agent what he would like to eat and to drink. 
The agent consulted the great man and reported to me that 
he would like grouse and a pink lady cocktail. The pink lady 
was somewhat baffling but the steward of the very conservative 
club who promised to grapple with the problem came up with 
something that appeared to be liquid and pink and evoked no 
complaints from the guest of honor. Oppenheim was a short, 
stout, ruddy man; except for the lack of an excessive nose, 
he much resembled the cartoon of Mr. Punch. He lived near 
Monte Carlo on the Mediterranean coast of France until the 
Germans in the second World War caused him to flee as far 
north as the Isle of Guernsey where he passed his last years. 

Writers of magazine fiction tend to build up audiences that 
are loyal to them so long as their gifts for narrative remain 
unimpaired. The following of P. G. Wodehouse, who wrote 
some of his brilliant farces for us, was very different from those 
of Kathleen Norris or Zane Grey or Arthur Somers Roche, or 
even of the equally witty Clarence Budington Kelland, the 
“Bud” Kelland who presided so many years at the Dutch Treat 
Club in New York. Great financial success in writing seems 
to develop the same habits of luxury in writers as in stock 
brokers or labor leaders. I recall a problem brought to me by 
the pioneer literary agent, Paul R. Reynolds, a Bostonian, who 
had turned from literature to the vending of manuscripts. He 
had seen so many editors rise and fall as to be able to view the 
scene with great detachment. It seems that P. G. Wodehouse, 
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who at the moment was writing for us, planned to go to Los 
Angeles and had sought to buy at the Grand Central railroad 
station in New York three adjoining drawing rooms. One was 
for himself, one for a child, and one to move into when he 
was tired of being where he was. The ticket seller thought the 
request fantastic and Wodehouse wanted his agent and his 
publisher to testify to the reasonableness of his whim. This 
same streak of caprice caused Wodehouse to linger too long 
in Belgium during World War II and to be captured and held 
by the Germans until after the downfall of the Hitler dictator¬ 
ship. 

One of the interesting popular writers of fiction whose work 
we published was John Erskine, head of the English depart¬ 
ment at Columbia University and afterwards head of the 
Juilliard Foundation. John Erskine was a man of wit, of 
learning, of musical capacity, and a vestryman of Trinity 
Church, the historic Episcopal church at the foot of Wall 
Street and a veritable citadel of propriety. As a scholar John 
Erskine was amazed at the earnings of popular writers and 
decided audibly that he could produce such stories with his 
left hand. Miraculously enough he was able to do it. Very few 
men or women are able deliberately to write out of character. 
Owen Davis, the playwright, illustrated the customary experi¬ 
ence to me when he said that he had written melodramas as 
long as he was able to produce them. His record was incredibly 
long. PYom the time of his graduation from Harvard until the 
writing of his first serious play, Owen Davis wrote an estimated 
140 melodramas. Then he wrote something better and it too 
was successful. After a while he was asked to write another of 
his familiar melodramas. He said he found it completely im¬ 
possible to invent. As he described it, he had grown beyond 
the melodrama stage. John Erskine was an exception. He hit 
upon the device of translating into gay modern words the great 
classical stories including the drama of Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden. In fact, John Erskine went even back of Eve to 
a nebulous lady Lilith who, according to some manuscripts, 
preceded Eve in the very early affairs of the earth. By such 
performances the eminent English scholar proved his versatility 
and his virtuosity, and by the publication of such tales Collier*s 
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continued to grow. Within about five years we had doubled the 
size of our audience and were boasting of a circulation of two 
million and more. In our fiction certainly we had not changed 
the course of literary history but we had put into print tales 
that gave pleasure and solace and perhaps forgetfulness to a 
great many millions of readers. At many periods of history from 
the days of Ilomer downward such has seemed to be the pur¬ 
pose of the story teller’s art. The writing of articles, however, 
was quite another matter. 
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CHAPTER XX 


O UR MOST FAMOUS contributor was Winston Church¬ 
ill. Canny old Paul R. Reynolds who had seen so much 
and forgotten only enough not to he confused by details, was 
his agent. We made a bargain that was to endure until World 
War II became a reality and Mr. Churchill was called back 
to fulfill his destiny. Mr. Churchill undertook to write six 
articles a year for publication in Collier’s. His price was mod¬ 
erate and fair—$1,500 an article. This was much less than was 
gladly paid to popular writers of fiction. Mr. Churchill was 
then a politician out of office. Nobody, not even he I fancy, 
foresaw that he was ever to be returned to eminent position. 
On the contrary, during the first five years after he became a 
contributor to Collier’s he lost favor in the British House of 
Commons. Actually he was howled down in one of the debates 
just before the abdication of King Edward VIII in December, 
1936. 1 was seeing him in London about that time and he did 
not enjoy what he called his rough treatment in the Commons. 

Our agreement was that once every year we should discuss 
a list of subjects proposed by Mr. Churchill and that the editor 
of Collier’s, whoever he might be, would select those he deemed 
appropriate. The plan worked out very pleasantly. Mr. Church¬ 
ill was very ready to accept editorial criticism, much readier 
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than many writers of far less quality. One of our first problems 
arose the second year of the arrangement. We had planned an 
article on King Alfonso of Spain who was very much in the 
news at the time. Luck ran out on the Spanish King and he 
lost his throne. When Mr. Churchill came to write the article 
about an old acquaintance in trouble he was very reluctant to 
discuss Alfonso’s conduct on the throne with the same freedom 
that had seemed fitting before the King had been driven into 
exile. The result was that Mr. Churchill had composed a gen¬ 
eral essay on the idea of kingship, an essay so abstract that it 
was difficult to perceive the shadow of the man flitting through 
a philosophical disquisition. I called up the agent, Paul R. 
Reynolds, and said: “Look, this won’t do. Nobody is going to 
read about the idea of kingship.” Mr. Reynolds had no notion 
of getting into an argument with an important client and so 
he said to me: “You made a bargain. Mr. Churchill is a famous 
statesman. I can’t ask him to write something else because you 
do not like what he has written.” I said: “Perhaps not, but I 
can. I shall cable him and tell him that we will pay for the 
article but that we will not publish it because we do not think 
it discusses the subject we agreed on and we are certain that 
Americans care very little about the idea of kingship although 
they could be interested in a lively account of Alfonso.” 

Mr. Reynolds said he had no control over my cables and so 
I did send a message to Mr. Churchill. Within a few hours I 
had a return cable asking what were our detailed suggestions. 
I wrote these out in a letter and five successive times as I now 
recall Mr. Churchill rewrote that article, until finally we re¬ 
ceived a manuscript that was published as “Unlucky Alfonso” 
on June 27, 1931. It was a good article in our judgment, as 
ultimately rewritten. Nothing was ever said about it in any 
conference with Mr. Churchill until after he was injured in a 
motor accident in New York. When he began to recover he was 
lonesome and Paul Reynolds reported that he would like to 
see me. With Charles Colebaugh, our managing editor, I called 
on him at the Lenox Hill Hospital. He was propped up in 
bed, his head almost completely wrapped in bandages. Only 
his mouth and his eyes were visible. We expressed sympathy 
but he said the fault was entirely his. For a dangerous moment 
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in crossing the street he had acted on the assumption that 
British traffic rules prevailed in New York. His lapse of memory 
was all but long enough to have cost his life. But he was con¬ 
valescent and he wanted to talk. We were the first audience. 
The depression of the early ’thirties was on and that gave him 
his text. He talked about the magnificent prosperity of the 
’twenties and the widespread distribution of the good things in 
life to nearly all classes of Americans. As I remember, he 
said, “The golden age men have dreamed of was almost realized 
but somehow it slipped through your hands.” He had talked for 
nearly forty minutes and while I have heard some of his great 
war speeches I was never more moved by the virtuosity of his 
eloquence than that day when just the two of us sat listening 
in a white hospital room while he freed his mind of accumu¬ 
lated thought and emotion. Of course, subsequently we asked 
him to recall what he had said and to set it down on paper. 
Thus we got the article that recorded his understanding of 
the economic paralysis that had come over our world. 

Presently the mood passed and looking straight at me out of 
the immense bandages he said: “Chenery, do you remember 
that article you asked me to rewrite?” I replied: “Yes, Mr. 
Churchill,” and I thought: “Now all of his accumulated re¬ 
sentment may pour out in another eloquent tide.” But not at 
all. He continued: “You were right, always make me do it 
again if it is not right the first time. I am a journalist and a 
professional.” I was as grateful as I was surprised 

One other article that he wrote gave us trouble. It dealt 
with Ireland at a time when political emotions were at the 
highest pitch. It was impossible for him to write anything at 
that time that would not have infuriated Irishmen in the 
United States. So we quickly bought the article and told him 
that our readers would not like it, or a sufficiently vocal number 
of them would not, and that we would not publish it. How¬ 
ever, we would authorize him to publish it in Britain if he 
pleased. 

Long before he knew Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill 
expressed to me approval of the trend of his administration. 
Not long after we had invited H. G. Wells to come to the 
United States and assess the meaning of the New Deal I asked 
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Mr. Churchill what he thought of our President's policy. Be¬ 
cause of Mr. Churchill's conservatism I expected an unfavor¬ 
able comment. I did not get it. Instead he said that President 
Roosevelt would prove to be a friend of the British people and 
of our common civilization. He appraised Mr. Roosevelt much 
more accurately than Mr. Roosevelt assessed him some years 
later when he first became Prime Minister. 

I saw Mr. Churchill again in London during the last week 
of King Edward VIII’s reign. That was the time when he was 
being so badly treated in the Commons because it was supposed 
that he was the leader of a new King's party. That, he told me, 
was nonsense and apparently known to be nonsense by the 
leaders of all factions. Although the British press had pre¬ 
served a discreet reticence concerning the romance that led 
the King to renounce the throne, apparently it was a matter 
of wide discussion for months before the affair exploded first 
in the American press and later in the House of Commons. 
Members of the Privy Council, and that included Mr. Church¬ 
ill, were sent around in September by Stanley Baldwin, then 
Prime Minister, to ask the views of the leaders of important 
groups outside the government on this affair that was agitating 
and interesting so large a part of the world. Such men as the 
lieads of the co-operative societies, the labor unions and the 
non-conformist churches were consulted. The suggestion had 
been made that the King be authorized to contract a private 
marriage without making his wife queen. The leaders of the 
groups from which later the Labour Party was recruited would 
have none of it. Then it was asked what their constituencies 
would do if, denied by Parliament the right to marry the 
woman of his choosing, the King chose to cleave to her regard¬ 
less of ceremony. The Privy Councilors were told that the 
gentlemen they were consulting would pray that His Majesty 
might be led to see the error of his ways. It was in the light of 
those circumstances, well understood by the leaders of many 
groups, that Mr. Churchill was somewhat hypocritically de¬ 
nounced in the Commons. I recall going over to his apartment 
for lunch the day after one of the more reckless debates and 
having him say grimly: “They used me roughly in the House 
of Commons yesterday." Then he went on to explain that 
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there was no substance to a charge of there being a King’s 
party. Mr. Churchill said then that he was only seeking time 
to let the storm of emotion blow over. 

Some months later in the form of a review of Hector Boli- 
tho’s book about the Duke of Windsor, Mr. Churchill remarked 
that the truth was far different from Mr. Bolitho’s tale. After 
the tragedy of the abdication had been enacted Mr. Churchill 
hoped that the matter could be left in silence until angers had 
faded. Since that was impossible he set forth in his article for 
us the record as he knew it. Contrary to widespread belief, the 
British King was constitutionally free to marry whom he 
pleased without the approval of the Cabinet, Parliament, or 
anyone else. Mr. Churchill pointed out that no British king had 
ever lost his throne on account of his marriage. He might have 
recalled, although he did not, that historians and dramatists 
from Shakespeare in both directions have contrived widely 
read and well-remembered stories of the loves and marriages of 
kings. The burden of his argument was that King Edward VIII 
who had not been formally crowned at the time of his abdica¬ 
tion might, had he so desired, have gone through the corona¬ 
tion ceremony without informing anyone of his marital inten¬ 
tions, but that he would not allow himself to be crowned with 
any secret purpose in his heart which might subsequently 
divide him from many of his people. Interestingly too, Mr. 
Churchill thought it was a mistake that British newspapers 
were so long silent about King Edward VIII’s affairs. 

The indirect story he wrote to set straight the record con¬ 
cerning his royal friend was outside the main channel of his 
thinking during the ten years between 1929 and the outbreak 
of World War II. He was wrestling with the great world issues 
of war and peace. His opinions and conclusions were clear and, 
it seems to me, true. Some of the phrases, such as “blood and 
tears” and “too little and too late,” that rolled around the 
world in the agony of World War II, were uttered by him in 
the articles he wrote during those years for Collier's. When he 
first began to write for us his thought was focused on the 
events of World War I. He was studying the battles, the cam¬ 
paigns, weighing the qualities and the capacities of the generals 
and the statesmen and seeking to wring out the meaning for 
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the future of mankind of the horrible experiences of the first 
great war of the twentieth century. The struggles between 
the Russians of the Czar and the Germans of the Kaiser fas¬ 
cinated him. He read the records of the battles and the men 
who brought about the catastrophic Russian defeats. He was at 
odds with Stanley Baldwin, the Prime Minister, and the domi¬ 
nant faction of the Conservative party, and although he had 
been a member of Parliament since 1900 neither Conservatives, 
Liberals nor Labourites wanted any of his counsels. Conse¬ 
quently he was able to review the history of his own time with 
the leisurely freedom of an unemployed statesman turned 
student for his own enlightenment and satisfaction. It is 
surely also the good fortune of the freedom-loving world that 
he had the blessed years of studious preparation for the gigantic 
responsibilities he was to carry during the four years of World 
War IL 

It is amazing to observe how accurately he appraised the 
leaders and the potentialities of the great European nations. At 
no time was he under any misapprehension concerning Russia 
or Stalin. Very little that he wrote during those ten years called 
for any amendment in the light of subsequent happenings. He 
rated Mussolini’s qualities highly, possibly too highly he might 
have concluded years later, but he thought it a circumstance 
fortunate for the free world that Mussolini was not the dicta¬ 
tor of the German people. From the articles he wrote during 
those years of political unemployment—with only a brief in¬ 
terruption he was continuously a member of the House of 
Commons, a leader without followers—it is possible to perceive 
the portrait of the man who emerged at the time of the free 
world’s great need. 

In a very real sense Winston Churchill is a self-educated 
man, in spite of his exposure to Harrow. Although the child of 
a famous father. Lord Randolph Churchill, and a descendant 
of the great Duke of Marlborough, Winston Churchill was no 
shining success at school or college. He was taught to read and 
to ride. Writing came naturally to him. He recalled in his 
article on Alfonso that he had first met the Spanish king when 
he went to Madrid in 1914 to play polo. Alfonso was likewise 
a polo player. Very early Mr. Churchill turned up as a news- 
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paper correspondent. Thus he happened to be in Cuba with 
the Spanish army at the time of the Spanish-American War. 
Then as a correspondent he was in South Africa at the time of 
the Boer War. In fact, a very diverting article, published in 
Collier's in 1931, entitled “If I Lived My Life Over,” drew 
heavily upon his South African experiences. The central point 
was that but for some mistakes on his part and on the part of 
other subsequently highly useful men including General Botha, 
both he and Botha would have been killed in the Boer War. 
He concluded it would perhaps be as well to continue to trust 
to the beneficence of unforeseen mishaps and unintended ac¬ 
tions which had on the whole done well by him in the past. In 
many of his articles he sought to show the seemingly decisive 
influence of unexpected episodes, coincidences and mis¬ 
adventures upon the destinies of men and of nations—a some¬ 
what Presbyterian attitude not always found in regular up¬ 
holders of the Church of England, but serviceable to a writer 
of any faith. 

Actually he was educated by his experiences in the British 
army, in government, in journalism, and most of all by his 
habit of reading and of inquiry. 

Nature must have provided him with enormous energies. 
While he was producing articles for magazine publication he 
was also learning the art of painting and the skill of laying 
bricks. The latter certainly may be classed as hard manual 
labor. He was also informing himself upon the great issues of 
economics and of politics and of international conflict with 
which he and the entire world had to deal. It is the fashion to 
regard him as a conservative of mercurial impulses, but the 
ideas he set forth in his articles between 1930 and 1940 were 
neither conservative nor impulsive. As a foreigner—though his 
mother’s father was a joint founder of a newspaper in Rochester, 
New York—he was discreet and tactful in discussing American 
affairs, but nonetheless he managed to give thoughtful con¬ 
sideration to a great many issues with which we had to deal. 
He wrote about prohibition, temperance, labor policy, the 
attitude of a government toward collective bargaining and 
industrial disputes, unemployment insurance, business condi¬ 
tions, collective economic security, Roosevelt’s New Deal, the 
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Supreme Court fight and many other matters upon which 
Americans differed and sometimes angrily. Naturally he was 
able to recall that his experience in office had been thus and 
so and he was careful always to avoid the offense of seeming to 
interfere in domestic quarrels. For all that he managed to make 
a record that reads very well after all these years and events. 

Everything he wrote for Collier's about David Lloyd George 
was favorable to tlie Welsh statesman. What he said about 
Lloyd George was very pertinent to the New Deal policies 
then in the making. Mr. Churchill pointed out that it was 
Lloyd George who had persuaded the British to accept the 
progressive taxation of wealth as an equalizing factor in the 
social system. In describing Lloyd George, he used the familiar 
simile, saying that at his best he could talk a bird out of a tree. 
He recalled that before he died, however, the great Welsh 
orator was a lonely figure in the Parliament that had once been 
so eager to follow his lead. Mr. Churchill dealt with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s policies directly as well as by means of oblique 
references to others. 

He favored unemployment insurance. He was president of 
the Board of Trade in 1908 when the Liberal government 
established unemployment insurance and public labor ex¬ 
changes. He was just thirty-four years old at the time but his 
was the responsibility for making these public services operate. 
He described these activities in February, 1933, when our de¬ 
pression was at its lowest point and Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
at the very start of his four terms as President. Mr. Churchill 
was very sure then that the next few years would show whether 
the United States and the world would choose isolation and 
poverty, poverty and barbarism, barbarism and a drift into 
war, or whether it would be politically practicable for the na¬ 
tions to join together to create a prosperity and to create a 
peace. For a man who was not known as an economist he had 
very clear and, it would seem in retrospect, correct opinions 
on the causes of the world depression that drove Herbert 
Hoover out of the White House and elected Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as his successor. He said that the existence of the 
huge international debts that traced back to World War I, 
debts that could be neither paid nor forgiven, and the unre- 
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strained nationalism that created high tariffs and other barriers 
to the exchange of goods and services, were the basic causes. 
He still thought there was no excuse for a government to permit 
conditions to arise that led men to think of hunger strikes. 

One of his nearest approaches to criticism of President 
Roosevelt appeared in his article dealing with the World 
Economic Conference in I.ondon that Mr. Roosevelt was 
credited with destroying. Winston Churchill had been one of 
the original advocates of a world economic conference to con¬ 
sider jointly the problems that seemed to be undermining 
civilization. President Roosevelt had seemed to favor such an 
enterprise. In fact he had sent both Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull and Raymond Moley, then an Assistant Secretary of State, 
to London—with conflicting purposes and powers, it soon came 
out. Mr. Churchill reported in his article the remark apropos 
the World Economic Conference that Mr. Roosevelt is said to 
have made to Ramsay MacDonald, then British Prime Minis¬ 
ter, here on a visit: “We shall do more work for God than has 
ever been done in a week end before." Mr. Churchill thought 
that was putting it pretty high, especially when the President 
had decided to go off the gold standard before Mr. MacDonald 
arrived. Yet Mr. Churchill said in conclusion that though a 
foreigner, he was an ardent admirer of the main drift and im¬ 
pulses that President Roosevelt had given to the financial and 
economic policy of the United States. At the same time he ad¬ 
mitted some anxiety concerning the British and the American 
policies of controlling so minutely and so quickly all businesses 
and the delicate interplay between labor and capital. 

He wrote about President Roosevelt’s early experiments in 
the New Deal with sympathy and admiration. Mr. Roosevelt 
seemed to him to have embarked upon a voyage of exploration 
as uncertain of his destination as was Columbus, and yet it 
appeared that conceivably his findings might be as important 
for mankind as the New World charted by the great discoverer. 
Mr. Churchill hoped that possibly out of President Roosevelt’s 
experiments the seemingly trackless gulf between producers 
and consumers might be mapped, so that with the apparently 
limitless powers of science turned to production the universal 

desire for an abundant life might be reasonably satisfied. He 
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seemed not to be impressed with the allegations that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt aspired to be a dictator. He remarked curtly that 
to compare Roosevelt and Hitler was to insult, not Roosevelt, 
but civilization. At the same time he deplored the tendency to 
hunt down rich men as though they were noxious beasts and 
he held the publication of income tax returns to be an un¬ 
warranted invasion of personal privacy. He thought, of course, 
that rich men should keep their hands clean and he hoped that 
the President would plumb the depths of the monetary prob¬ 
lem—a task for whose accomplishment perhaps no President, 
or Prime Minister, has ever had the time or the qualifications! 

While our Congress and American public opinion were de¬ 
bating and considering labor legislation Mr. Churchill was able 
to say without offense that British labor had passed through 
the then current American phase some forty to fifty years 
before. He thought that in their own interest employers should 
place no obstacles in the way of workers joining unions. He 
thought that the organization of labor need not entail any loss 
of technical efficiency. He also thought that labor unions ought 
not to be incorporated as many Americans were then sug¬ 
gesting. On the other hand he was sure that no governmental 
department should be partisan with respect to employers or 
workers. He believed heartily that strikes for political pur¬ 
poses should be outlawed as they were and are in Great Britain 
and that the public interest should be dominant in all of these 
affairs. These attitudes clearly are items in the creed of an 
American conservative. 

But the burden of his writing revealed his absorption in the 
supreme issue of human freedom against the new forms of 
slavery that had come with the new dictators. Mr. Churchill 
saw no differences in kind between the Fascist dictators and 
the Communist dictators. Long before the events confirmed his 
analysis he pointed out in his articles the natural kinship be¬ 
tween Mussolini, Stalin and Hitler. Moreover he was very alert 
in his writing to the need for being on guard in the United 
States lest something vital to the preservation of free institu¬ 
tions be lost. When the debate over President Roosevelt's 
sweeping controls was sharpest Mr. Churchill wrote an article 
about constitutions. He took his stand on the familiar gfround 
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of Thomas Jefferson asserting that governments are meant to 
be the servants and not the masters of citizens. In those dis¬ 
cussions he pointed out how Mussolini and Stalin had grafted 
socialism and communism on the most exaggerated forms of 
nationalism. In fact he said that Mussolini had been the 
pioneer in merging socialism and nationalist pretensions and 
so had given a new turn to the century-old revolutionary move¬ 
ments. 

We had our wild men, and Mr. Churchill managed without 
offense to majority American opinion to describe them as he 
saw them. The late Huey Long, by all odds the most dangerous. 
Father Coughlin, the radio priest of Detroit, Dr. Townsend, the 
pathetic old advocate of a millennium for the aged, Major 
Douglas, the inventor of social credit, whose arguments were 
reputed to gain validity by their iinintelligibility like the in¬ 
cantations of primitive magicians and heathen priests, all pro¬ 
vided him opportunities to perceive and to uphold what was 
good and true. When times are hard and men are anxious, he 
reminded us, it is easy to hope that some new world will be 
found in which work does itself and everybody reaps abun¬ 
dantly without sowing. 

In numerous articles Mr. Churchill described Russia, Ger¬ 
many, Italy and Japan as he saw them. His opportunities for 
intimate observation had been very great. He discussed them 
always from the viewpoint of those who desire to preserve free 
institutions. Always he saw the possibility of war but always 
he hoped for peace and foresaw ways of preserving it if only 
the aggressive nationalist powers were willing to forego war. 
He insisted that war was not inevitable but had to admit up 
until the last that the threat of war was more manifest than any 
effort to avoid it. Back in 1937 he attacked the question: “Can 
America Keep Out of War?” His conclusion was that in 
proportion as the United States could lend even indirect en¬ 
couragement to those who were seeking to establish a reign of 
law through the League of Nations, President Woodrow Wil¬ 
son’s great proposal, by so much we might decrease our chances 
of being involved in another war. It was not politically prac¬ 
ticable for us to help the League of Nations in 1937 although 
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four years later the attack of the Japanese on Pearl Harbor 
catapulted us into the midst of the world conflict. 

Never was he an advocate of war. But he sought to tell simply 
what he saw clearly. He seemed to have great friendship for 
the Japanese people. But he was aware that Japan was in the 
control of a military group who would themselves be murdered 
by members of a secret society if they deviated from the plans 
of this underground military organization. The political ideas 
of this secret military group were, as he asserted, and as we 
subsequently learned, far removed from any conceptions that 
rnodern free men and women voluntarily accept. He thought it 
a great misfortune both for Japan and for the world that the 
Japanese military group had so misunderstood the peaceful 
intentions of the United States and of Great Britain at the 
limitations of arms conference held in Washington when 
Charles Evans Hughes was Secretary of State. But he was under 
no illusion as to the strength that Japan had acquired. As early 
as 1937 he pointed out that Japan was already mistress of the 
Yellow Sea and that if Japan intended to attack, both Great 
Britain and the United States would almost surely arm “too 
little and too late.“ But he concluded, without illusion, as one 
who had been in Parliament since 1900 and who had voted for 
the first Anglo-Japanese Treaty, that it was still possible to 
hope. 

At no time in these discussions did he express much hope that 
Russia would turn out to be a friend of a free civilization. Long 
before many other statesmen, he came to understand the Rus¬ 
sian dictator’s plans and purposes. He had studied Russian 
imperial policies under the Czars, and while Stalin had taken 
the place of the Romanoffs, he saw no change in the imperialist 
program. Two years before the astounding alliance between 
Stalin and Hitler Mr. Churchill wrote an article we entitled 
“The Infernal Twins” in which he set forth the similarity be¬ 
tween the Nazi creed and the Communist. He called them non- 
God religions. He traced their resemblances, their reliance 
upon one-man power, the dictator, their inevitable drift to the 
totalitarian state with the degradation of the independent 
judiciary and the intolerance of any independence of judg- 
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ment. He drew attention to the fact that Stalin had brushed 
aside all rivals and that he ruled alone. 

Mr. Churchill saw then what is so evident now, that the 
Georgian dictator was building a nationalist Russia, a great 
military power, self-contained, self-sufficient and menacing. 
The new religion of communism and of fascism was to him 
the old barbarism of slavery. When finally for purposes of their 
own Stalin and Hitler did become allies, Mr. Churchill grimly 
said in his article that no well-informed person expected that 
Russian armies would ever fight the battle of Western civiliza¬ 
tion. Certainly it is true historically that—with the brief ex¬ 
ception of Kerensky in 1917—no Russian government has ever 
stood for freedom however much some Russians, such as Tol¬ 
stoy, Tchaikovsky, or Dostoievsky, have contributed to literature 
and music and to human compassion. Hitler to him was a mere 
embodiment of the German revolt against the hard fortune of 
war. A monster, he had a tale to tell that was more pleasant 
than the truth and so he became the instrumentality through 
which the German people reached their greatest degradation. 

Such were the tidings Mr. Churchill was bearing to the world 
through his Collier's articles as well, of course, as through his 
speeches in the House of Commons. Not one word did he ever 
write in advocacy of war. “Every person of even the meanest 
intelligence is aware,” he said as early as 1935, “that another 
world war like the last will certainly break civilization.” Yet 
he saw the human race drawing steadily nearer another ap¬ 
palling war. To the very eve of World War II he continued to 
write that it was still possible to curb barbarism, to preserve our 
liberty and to avoid the doom of war. As the clouds darkened 
in the early summer of 1939 I cabled him and asked him if he 
were disposed to write an article saying that war had become 
inevitable. He cabled back instantly and said in effect, “Cer¬ 
tainly not.” Again I cabled and asked him if he would write an 
article saying war would be avoided. I got the same answer. 
Then I cabled asking what he would write. He replied that he 
would write an article reckoning the probabilities. He cabled 
the article, but before it could be got through the printing 
presses Hitler had set the German war machine in motion, war 
had begun and Mr. Churchill had been recalled by Neville 
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Chamberlain, the tragic Prime Minister, to preside over the 
Admiralty as he had at the start of the war in 1914. 

When the call came to enter the Cabinet, Mr. Churchill 
sent a very gracious cable saying that he must interrupt what 
had been a pleasant relationship which he hoped to resume in 
better times. Of all those with whom I as an editor have had 
dealings, his vision was clearest, his policy steadiest, and his 
expression most considerate. His ample mind managed to take 
into account values that lesser men ignored, and because he 
thought so fully he was able to avoid extreme statements despite 
the adequacy and eloquence of his utterance. On matters of 
international importance or of domestic American significance 
or merely of personal interest he proved to be a temperate man 
in his writing and in his desire. The good material things of 
life attracted him. I remember his saying on one of his lecture 
trips to the United States that he planned to drive to the 
suburb in which he was to speak and to stop en route for a 
picnic supper which he hoped would consist of a hamper of 
sandwiches and a pint of champagne. It was wine that invited 
his taste. I also heard him suggest to a young publisher that he 
defer smoking during luncheon on the ground that he would 
enjoy a cigar more, later, if he refrained from tobacco while 
he ate. He himself had learned discipline with the years. He 
thought much of his gifted ancestor, the Duke of Marlborough. 
During the years before World War II when he was not paint¬ 
ing landscapes or laying bricks or writing magazine articles or 
lecturing to American audiences, he was working on his full- 
length biography of England's great military genius. That labor 
of devotion too was justified. For in his own time Mr. Church¬ 
ill spoke the minds and hopes of men who cling to freedom 
with a power and a persuasiveness his old grandfather might not 
have understood but would certainly have applauded in a de¬ 
scendant. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


W HILE HE was President, Calvin Coolidge resisted all 
invitations to write for us or for any other magazine. He 
was a man of scruples with a complete sense of the dignity of 
his office. One of my first contacts with him after I became edi¬ 
tor of Collier’s occurred on a Thanksgiving Day. I was at my 
suburban home gathering garden debris against the time of 
another spring when the telephone rang. The operator was 
excited and said that the White House wanted to talk to me. 
The young lady at the switchboard was incredulous. She had 
doubts that the White House wanted to talk to anyone in our 
town and most of all she seemed doubtful that I could be the 
person desired. I was as much at a loss to explain the mystery 
as she, but the connection was made and Mr. Coolidge’s execu¬ 
tive clerk, Ted Clark, was on the phone. It appeared that one 
of the President’s young cousins had been visiting the White 
House as a member of the family and that word had come that 
she was writing an article for Collier’s telling the story of the 
life of the Coolidges at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue N.W. The 
President merely wanted us to know that the article was written 
without his knowledge or consent and that the invitation had 
been extended to a cousin and not to a journalist. I told Ted 
Clark that we knew nothing about the young lady, had given 
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her no assignment, had received no article, expected none, and 
in any event would do nothing in bad taste or offensive to the 
Coolidge family. Ted Clark was very careful not to ask that 
the article be suppressed. He merely wanted us to know the 
circumstances under which it had been obtained it it were, to 
appear. I was equally careful to make no promise not to print 
an article I had not seen and about which I knew nothing. 

H. J. Wright of the old New York Globe reported a comment 
that John Bassett Moore is said to have made after a visit to 
the White House when Benjamin Harrison was President— 
“He had a lively sense of a very good thing.” The remark was 
equally applicable to Calvin Coolidge, but no man could have 
been more careful in seeking to avoid doing anything that 
could conceivably lessen the decorum of the office. When Mr. 
Coolidge was President, Bruce Barton and William Allen 
White wrote much of the material we published concerning 
the President. While Bill White was preparing his articles about 
Mr. Coolidge, he was invited to one of the formal White House 
dinners. He came to see me in New York to talk about the 
articles and he was still chuckling over an episode at the dinner. 
The ladies present seemed to be greatly interested in the fact 
that Alice Roosevelt Longworth, wife of the Speaker of the 
House and daughter of Theodore Roosevelt, seemed at long 
last, in the phrase of another decade, to be on the verge of 
becoming a mother. The ladies at the President’s table were 
guessing when. The President himself had not seen fit to talk 
at all. After the argument had continued, as he appeared to 
think, long enough, he broke in to say “March thirteenth,” if 
that were the date. Of course his information was official, and 
also correct. 

On one occasion when I was calling on him he was in an 
expansive mood and told me with some enthusiasm that he was 
reading Collier's with regularity and, as a matter of fact, was 
sending a White House messenger out to obtain a copy a day 
in advance of the regular delivery. He said considerately that 
he hoped he was not getting the newsdealer in trouble. I was 
greatly pleased and wondered which of our series of articles— 
we had two or three that seemed important to us—had en¬ 
listed the Presidential attention. The answer was, none. He was 
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reading one of Sax Rohmer’s mystery stories and he just wanted 
to know what came next. When he left the White House Mr. 
Coolidge did write for magazines, for us and others. Such 
writing seemed to him to be the most innocent vocation for 
an ex-President who did not want to utilize the prestige of the 
White House in the interest of any private business. 

Even at the time of his administration Calvin Coolidge’s 
contribution to American life seemed essentially negative. As 
much as any President in modern times he acted on the Jeffer¬ 
sonian rule that the least government was the best government 
—a theory popular but unsound in his time. The initiative in 
the United States during the Coolidge administration came 
from business, from science and from technical organizations. 
Even labor was quiescent. Americans were recovering from 
the prodigious exertions and from the idealism, or at least from 
the expansion of ideas, that had attended World War I. We 
were buying and enjoying new inventions. Mr. Coolidge’s 
tragedy, our national tragedy, even the world tragedy, arose 
from our hope that we could return to simple, seemingly ir¬ 
responsible international ways. We imagined we wanted to 
recover the isolation we had before the murder of an Austrian 
archduke by a Serbian student had unleashed the forces that 
persuaded us within three years to send the first great Ameri¬ 
can Expeditionary Force across the Atlantic Ocean. Mr. Coo¬ 
lidge’s rustic Yankee phrases, when uttered, appeared to have 
within them some seeds of homely wisdom that we gathered to 
our hearts, hoping foolishly that the truth might be in them. 
We could not even think of uniting with other nations to re¬ 
move the stresses that might lead to another war. We could not 
consider as a practical political matter any composition of the 
war debts that every man above the level of economic im¬ 
becility knew could never be paid. In short we could not think 
about the generation to come that would have to pay with an 
economic depression of unparalleled intensity and a subse¬ 
quent world war of hitherto unmatched ferocity, for our 
neglect to understand our situation and to deal with it. Calvin 
Coolidge as President was the spokesman and the symbol of 
that policy of drift and inactivity. A scrupulous sense of private 
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honor is not enough when the time cries loudly for national 
leadership and imagination. 

Mr. Hoover was far more outgoing in his relations with 
newspaper and magazine men although he is still after a full 
generation of exposure to the public gaze a very shy man. I had 
been one of the early admirers of Mr. Hoover’s work in feeding 
the Belgians and of his subsequent responsibility as Food Ad¬ 
ministrator and so naturally went to the White House when¬ 
ever it was journalistically indicated. We had, however, under¬ 
taken the task of reporting the facts of Prohibition. The facts 
seemed to us to indicate that Prohibition ought in the name of 
common decency to be repealed. We did not criticize Mr. 
Hoover’s attitude on Prohibition but we did criticize very 
sharply the report made public by the Wickersham Commis¬ 
sion that investigated Prohibition and its consequences. On 
that particular issue Mr. Hoover as President may have felt 
that we were in his opposition. Nevertheless when 1932 came 
around we had the journalistic privilege of defending him 
against the completely vicious and false attacks made upon him 
as a kind of pathological reflection of the agony of the economic 
depression. 

The episode followed a familiar pattern. When the fall in 
stock prices led to unemployment men wanted a scapegoat on 
which to vent their anger over their misfortunes. Who could 
be more available for such a purpose than the President who¬ 
ever he might be? So long before the time came around for a 
new Presidential election some who had axes to grind began 
to make systematic searches for any information that could be 
used to discredit Herbert Hoover. By the summer of 1931 a 
wide variety of scandalous tales began to be circulated. Some of 
them reached my ears. I got an inkling of how responsible 
people felt about such things one evening at a meeting on Long 
Island when unexpectedly I was called on to speak. Although 
the place and the occasion were unsuitable for such an out¬ 
burst I said that as a wholly unpolitical and non-partisan per¬ 
son of a Virginia Democratic upbringing I was outraged at the 
false and foul stories being told about the President. I was 
amazed at the warmth of the applause that followed my rather 
fumbling statement. So a few days later when Arthur Train, a 
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lawyer but more famous as a writer, came to see me about this 
malicious gossip then in circulation, I was interested. 

Arthur Train reported that Mark Sullivan, Washington cor¬ 
respondent and a friend of Mr. Hoover, and Charles D. Hilles, 
the Republican National Committeeman from New York, had 
suggested the desirability of having some magazine scotch these 
falsehoods. It was proposed not that we defend Mr. Hoover but 
that we draw attention to the historic fact that all Presidents 
in time of stress have been the victims of such infamous treat¬ 
ment. I was eager to co-operate but I thought the means pro¬ 
posed not effectual. I told Arthur Train that I did not deem it 
practicable to refute lies circulated about a living President by 
recalling the falsehoods told about his predecessors. Mr. Train 
replied that both the President and his advisers thought it 
would be undignified and improper for him to notice directly 
the scurrilous inventions aimed at him. I suggested that perhaps 
we might persuade the President to defend himself and I 
pointed out that Theodore Roosevelt by a libel suit had 
quieted forever the liars who said he was a drunkard. At that 
point I called the White House on the telephone and asked 
Theodore Joslin, then Mr. Hoover’s secretary, if the President 
would see Arthur Train and me the next day. Joslin reluctantly 
agreed. So came about what seemed to me to be an astounding 
interview. 

When we arrived it was clear that Mr. Joslin regarded our 
errand with some misgivings. He sent us into the familiar office 
of the President where Mr. Hoover received us with more 
than customary shyness and reserve despite the fact that Arthur 
Train had been his legal counsel in some matters and that our 
mission was wholly friendly. I began the conversation by recit¬ 
ing the concern that I thought all decent people felt over the 
mendacious and malicious libels that were being published. 
Mr. Hoover replied that he was unwilling to give importance to 
such falsehoods by answering them. I told him that as a non¬ 
partisan public service Collier's would like to refute these 
charges but that as a practical matter it would be tedious, diffi¬ 
cult and time-wasting to obtain from outside sources informa¬ 
tion concerning him that must be in his own memory and in 
his records. His attitude then began to change and he asked 
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what kind of charges against him I had in mind. The Presi¬ 
dency of the United States is an august office. In the physical 
presence of whoever is currently entrusted with the responsi¬ 
bility by destiny and a sufficient majority of those voting, it 
is impossible to escape the feeling of the majesty of a very high 
place. There is a difference between reporting to the man and 
reciting to the President the evil things liars have said of him. 
Nonetheless I had at that moment to repeat to Herbert Clark 
Hoover, the President of the United States, the substance of 
the infamous libels that were being published concerning him. 

So I began the ordeal. I said: “Mr. President, there is a book 
by a man named John Hamill that makes many terrible charges 
against you. You are accused of having imported Chinese 
coolies to South Africa to break a strike in the gold mines. You 
are accused of having defrauded Chinese investors in coal 
mines that you managed. You are accused of having stolen a 
zinc mine in Burma. You are accused of having operated the 
Belgian food relief in the interest of the Germans. You are 
accused of having betrayed the English nurse Edith Cavell to 
the Germans. You are accused of having guilty knowledge of 
shady transactions on the London Stock Exchange and of a 
number of other crimes that obviously you did not commit. 
But you are doubtless able to make it possible for Arthur Train 
here to get the precise records that will show the falseness and 
absurdity of these allegations, while the best we could do would 
be to go to the public records for our facts. That might take 
years and the conclusions would be of greater interest to 
historians than to your fellow citizens who will have to vote in 
a Presidential election before long.” 

Naturally I wondered how the President would receive my 
listing of these monstrous lies concerning him. Mr. Hoover was 
magnificent. He began very quietly and said: “Let’s examine 
these things one at a time. Let’s start with the first charge about 
my bringing Chinese coolies to South Africa to break a strike 
in a gold mine. The record is that I never had anything to do 
with a gold mine in South Africa. I was never in South Africa 
except for a week’s visit in Capetown once when I had been 
ordered to rest during a convalescence by taking a long sea 
voyage. Manifestly the whole charge was fiction, malicious in- 
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vention.” So I said: “Mr. President, would you make available 
to Arthur Train your personal files so that he can go over these 
wicked books item by item and set forth the truth?” Mr. Hoover 
agreed instantly and said that we might go to Lawrence 
Ritchie, another of his secretaries, who would know how to 
find the documents needed. As we left the President’s office for 
Mr. Ritchie’s we agreed that Mr. Train would remain in 
Washington to work on the records while I would return to 
New York as soon as practicable. After a few words with Mr. 
Ritchie I requested permission to call for a taxi so that I could 
go to the Union Station. Ritchie said that it was unnecessary 
to call a taxi. Already the President had asked him to provide 
a White House car to take me to the station. Then I really 
knew that the President had not been offended by my sum¬ 
marization of the false stories manufactured to injure him. 

With all speed Arthur Train prepared an article that brushed 
away the whole fabric of falsehoods. Collier*s published this 
long article in the issue of February 20, 1932. We also pub¬ 
lished an editorial intended to give some perspective to the 
effort to blacken the reputation of the man who happened to 
be President at a time of national anxiety. As the following 
lines taken from our editorial show, the record is not good: 

A grandson of Benjamin Franklin said of our first President when 
he retired to Mount Vernon: “If there ever was a period for re¬ 
joicing, this is the moment—every heart in unison with the freedom 
and happiness of the people ought to beat high with exultation that 
the name of Washington from this day ceases to give a currency to 
political iniquity and to legalized corruption.” Jefferson was no 
more fortunate. He was denounced by the Puritan clergy as an an¬ 
archist and an atheist. Andrew Jackson, to quote Claude Bowers’s 
summary, was denounced “as a usurper, an adulterer, a gambler, a 
cockfighter, a brawler, a drunkard and a murderer.” 

The editorial recalled some of the things said by extreme 
partisans about Abraham Lincoln of whom an Iowa preacher, 
the Reverend Henry Clay Dean, said as late as 1864 in a 
Chicago speech: “I blush that such a felon should occupy the 
highest gift of the people. Perjury and larceny are written all 
over him.” Reason, however, was not what was wanted in 1932. 
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People craved relief from economic anxiety. Hoover, in spite of 
his great abilities and of his humanitarian impulses, had not 
been able to prolong indefinitely the golden prosperity of the 
last years of the Coolidge administration, and because he could 
not perform that miracle a great many people were willing to 
destroy him. 

In a very real sense Herbert Hoover as President was cruci¬ 
fied for the sins of the people. His administration became un¬ 
popular because times were bad. Was Herbert Hoover respon¬ 
sible for the depression of the early nineteen-thirties? If he were 
responsible, it was because he adopted policies that a majority 
of the American people wanted him to follow. We thought and 
said editorially when the questions were pending, that the high 
tariff act that the Congress passed during his administration 
was a menace to our prosperity. We also said again and again 
that the debts owed by Germany to our associates in World 
War I were unpayable. We likewise pointed out that there was 
no conceivable way for the Allies to return what we had loaned 
for the war effort unless we were willing to accept goods and 
services instead of gold in the settlement of these obligations. 
Calvin Coolidge had expressed the temper of the times with his 
“They hired the money, didn’t they?’’ It is an open question 
whether by the utmost exertion, had such a policy been his 
desire, Herbert Hoover could have persuaded the Congress and 
public opinion to take another and, as almost everybody now 
agrees, a more reasonable and salutary attitude. Certainly 
Winston Churchill with all his force and eloquence was not 
able to persuade the British to prepare themselves in military 
or in economic fashion against the perils that fate was prepar¬ 
ing. .. 

Whatever the intrinsic possibilities of the situation, Mr. 
Hoover as President did sign the Hawley-Smoot tariff act. That 
did nothing to avert the coming economic storms. I recall being 
at the White House with a group of journalists a few days be¬ 
fore the Congress agreed upon the prohibitive rates of the 
tariff measure. Dr. Albert Shaw, the veteran editor of the old 
Review of Reviews, said as we chatted with the master of the 
White House: “Mr. President, I venture to hope that you will 
veto that disastrous tariff bill" The President, embarrassed, ex- 
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pressed the hope, somewhat sadly I thought, that it would 
come to him in such form that he would be able to sign it. In 
retrospect, it seems clear that if any single action on our part 
can be pointed out as the thing we did wrong, so wrong as to 
set in motion the chain of events that first precipitated bank¬ 
ruptcy in Central Europe and then brought depression to the 
United States, the Hawley-Smoot act is due consideration. Yet 
that was what the Congress and prevailing public opinion 
wanted at the time. 

We thought the Hoover administration guessed poorly about 
Prohibition but it was easy to argue the contrary. Between 
1929 when Mr. Hoover moved into the White House and 1933 
when he moved out, public sentiment changed radically. Her¬ 
bert Hoover was elected in Southern states in 1928 because 
among other reasons Governor Alfred E. Smith was considered 
the wet candidate. Never before since the reconstruction period 
after the Civil War had a Republican candidate carried so large 
a Southern vote. Furthermore, the change in opinion as to 
Prohibition came about subtly and swiftly. When Alfred E. 
Smith, the former Democratic nominee, and Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, then governor of New York, were competing for 
the 1932 nomination. Smith wanted the frank demand for 
repeal while Roosevelt, who subsequently brought about re¬ 
peal, for a long time favored a tactful and unobtrusive ap¬ 
proach to the subject and to the voters. So if Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, his successful adversary, were uncertain as to what 
the citizens would prefer, the President who had been elected 
with memorable Prohibition support could justify a reluctance 
to change what had been for him an advantageous political 
position. 

The one other policy that, if adopted, might have averted 
or at least lessened the evils that were to come, was doubtless 
completely outside the range of Herbert Hoover’s powers as 
President. If the United States had been able to co-operate with 
Western Europe to maintain the prosperity, or the normal 
economic health, of the nations that together have created 
Western civilization, it is at least arguable that the depression 
in its extreme phases and war in its ultimate expression might 
have been avoided. I do not believe that public opinion would 
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have supported President Hoover in any such attempt. As a 
nation we wanted to avoid as far as we could any foreign en¬ 
tanglement and, most of all, we did not want to think about it. 
We did not. The Democrats made no argument for the League 
of Nations in 1932. They too hoped the past would bury its 
dead. 

So when the anxieties increased in good Old Testament 
fashion, we wanted to make a sacrifice for the follies of us all; 
and who was more convenient than the man we had elected 
President almost by acclamation four years before. 

The worst of all the misrepresentation about Mr. Hoover 
was the distortion of the facts that attended the riots in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., incident to the so-called bonus march. Of course, 
the purpose of this gathering was to intimidate the Congress. 
No government that pretends to be a government can or should 
yield to mob action. With the memory of the actions of the 
Parisian mobs at the time of the French Revolution and the 
behavior of mutinous revolutionary soldiers at Philadelphia 
actively in mind, our government chose for its capital hilly, 
swampy agricultural land adjacent to the village of George¬ 
town. The hope was that there might be no mobs to menace 
the Congress or the President. When the bonus marchers as¬ 
sembled in Washington in the dark days of 1932 naturally 
troops w^ere used to add strength to police action and the man 
who became General Douglas MacArthur was in command. 
The violence reported was chiefly imaginary and greatly ex¬ 
aggerated, but for many years Mr. Hoover had to endure the 
odium of false accusations based on incidents that never oc¬ 
curred. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to write with proper de¬ 
tachment about the achievements and the failures of those one 
is bound to by friendship. Yet it has seemed to me that Herbert 
Hoover’s weakness as President arose basically from his strength 
as a man. He happened to be born poor and to have very largely 
to provide his own opportunities. He had the strength of body, 
the gift of mind, the incessant energy, the imagination and the 
organizing ability to find opportunity for education, for work, 
for professional advancement, and early in life to attain free¬ 
dom from economic want and from the anxiety that poverty 
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and uncertainty entail. As a lad and as a young man he had 
been at the very bottom of the ladder and he knew he could 
climb. He had carried himself through college during the de¬ 
pression of the eighteen-nineties when Grover Cleveland was 
serving his second term and the Populists were frightening 
sensible men with what then seemed to be their crazy political 
demands. Furthermore, mining engineering made Mr. Hoover 
a pioneer in the Western tradition of solitary independence, 
of proud reliance on his own capacity to confront whatever 
problems life might present. 

He had no political training as a young man. He lived in 
mining regions, in Australia, in China, in far-off places where 
ores were to be dug out of the earth and refined for the service 
of men in cities. I remember when, after he first attained world 
fame as the distributor of food to the Belgians and President 
Woodrow Wilson had designated him to be Food Adminis¬ 
trator, the question of his political affiliation came up. Senator 
James Reed of Missouri, a member of the faction that acquired 
a subsequent and sinister fame as the Pendergast gang, began 
to delve into Mr. Hoover’s political connections. Of course he 
had no formal political ties and the post for which President 
Wilson had selected him was wholly unpolitical. So before the 
senators in 1917 Mr. Hoover admitted his lack of political 
connection and said that he supposed he would be considered 
a liberal. Not because he had anything in mind hostile to 
Herbert Hoover but because his constant desire was to em¬ 
barrass President Wilson, Jim Reed raised a great hullabaloo 
about Mr. Hoover’s liberalism. To profess liberalism was to 
ape the British, in the Missouri politician’s argument. Reed 
opposed Hoover’s appointment as Food Administrator on the 
wholly fictitious ground that President Wilson was trying to 
give control of American food to a naturalized Britisher. What 
Reed did advertise in addition to his hostility to President 
Wilson was that in 1917 Herbert Hoover was not a politician. 

That lack of political training also became a source of diffi¬ 
culty to him when as President he saw the mad prosperity of 
1928 fade into the depression of 1932. As a strong man in the 
great American tradition, he believed instinctively that men 
in difficulty should be self-reliant. He could not then approve 
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unemployment insurance although he did sponsor the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation, and he would not ask of Con¬ 
gress the kind of aid for agriculture that his rival for the 
Presidency offered and subsequently gave. If he had ever been 
personally weak or had failed, or if he had been a politician 
trained to ascertain what an ambitious man might offer the 
citizens in exchange for their vote, the years from 1932 on 
might have been different. He went into the White House on 
the high tide of the prosperity of the nineteen-twenties. His 
fame as a great organizer of benevolence appealed deeply to the 
millions. When the solid South was broken and Southern 
states voted Republican to support Herbert Hoover, a chapter 
in history seemed to have been finished. I recall George Creel 
who was then Collier s chief Washington correspondent, com¬ 
ing breathless into our New York ofTice to announce the death 
of the Democratic Party. He was sure that the Democrats, who 
had been mauled and beaten most of the years since the Civil 
War, were finally done. If the two-party system were to be con¬ 
tinued something more appealing than the Democrats would 
have to be found. 

Four years later, when a devastating depression had turned 
men against their Republican President, other observers were 
as ready to write suitable epitaphs for the Republicans. The 
story is not yet completed, but meantime Herbert Hoover has 
lived to be restored to the affection of his fellow citizens, Re¬ 
publican and Democratic alike. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


A lthough I had known Franklin Delano Roosevelt since 
. he was Assistant Secretary of the Navy under Wilson, the 
idea that he would ever be President, much less President four 
times, did not occur to me in 1918. Nor to many other of his 
friends and associates of that time, so far as I have been able 
to learn. We did think in Woodrow Wilson’s time that Herbert 
Hoover had Presidential qualities, although we did not know 
whether he would turn out to be a Republican or a Democrat. 
In 1932 Collier’s published articles about the various Demo¬ 
cratic possibilities including Owen D. Young, then chairman 
of the General Electric Company, and definitely not a willing 
candidate for the Democratic nomination. Governor Roosevelt 
was a very active aspirant, so active that his ambition to be a 
candidate had made inevitable the break in his friendship with 
former Governor Alfred E. Smith who thought that he himself 
might win the election that year. The Democrats had given 
both Grover Cleveland and William Jennings Bryan a second 
and even a third try for the office and A 1 Smith wanted one 
more chance. 

A long time before the nominations of 1932 the late Owen 
P. White, our Texan correspondent, came into my office on 
his return from a trip through the West. He had stopped at 
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Albany, New York, and had seen Governor Roosevelt. When he 
came in he said: “I didn’t know that you knew the Governor 
so well.” I replied that I had known him many years but that 
I had not seen much of him since 1918. To which White re¬ 
plied: “He remembers you all right. He asked me particularly 
to give you his love.” When gentlemen in politics begin to 
send pleasant messages to reporters and editors it may be a 
signal that something not wholly personal is intended. So I 
said to Mr. White: “Then he is a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination.” In his characteristic speech White replied: “You 
betcher life he is. As soon as I got into his office he said: ‘You 
have been traveling through the West. Tell me what a fellow 
needs to do to get the Democratic nomination.’ ” As blunt as 
that. I said: “Owen, what did you tell him?” White answered: 
“I said, ‘Governor, the best thing you could do to win the West 
would be to come out against Tammany.’ ” It was at the time 
when the Tammany scandals were raising questions concerning 
the fitness of James J. Walker, the popular and witty Jimmy, to 
be mayor of the world’s largest city. Up through the 1930 guber¬ 
natorial campaign Governor Roosevelt had been in less of a 
lather than the upstate Republicans to delve deeply into the 
dark spots of the Tammany rule. 

Evidently he had now concluded that the time was ripe to 
break with Tammany. He told Owen P. White that he in¬ 
tended to set in motion the proceedings that, in fact, brought 
about Jimmy Walker’s downfall and humiliation. To be against 
Tammany was not a new role for Governor Roosevelt. He had 
first attracted public attention as a young man when he op¬ 
posed, and successfully opposed, the Tammany candidate for 
senator, then chosen in the legislature rather than by a direct 
vote of the people. It was some time after this episode that he 
became friends with Alfred E. Smith and Robert F. Wagner, 
both Tammany adherents and both in their separate ways de¬ 
voted to the public interest. 

When the story of Franklin D. Roosevelt was put together 
by Walter Davenport and published just before the Democratic 
National Convention assembled, a very positive and appealing 
character emerged. Everybody was moved by the tremendous 
courage and drive the man had shown after his all but fatal 
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bout with infantile paralysis when he was more than forty years 
old. He had followed his friend and sponsor Alfred E. Smith 
as governor and had in general upheld the Smith reform poli¬ 
cies. He had shown more interest in social work activities than 
was common in governors. Wisconsin, under Governor Philip 
LaFollette, son of the old Senator “Bob'" LaFollette, was ex¬ 
perimenting with the idea of unemployment insurance. Gov¬ 
ernor Roosevelt also was sympathetic with the idea and already 
had advocated old age insurance in New York state. Definitely 
he was a liberal candidate. Just before our article went to press 
he sent us a telegram summarizing briefly his position as a 
Presidential aspirant. It is interesting even now: 

This nation needs progressive leadership. We must recognize two 
parts of the problem: 

First, adequate immediate national, state and local aid to prevent 
actual want in the present and immediate luturc. 

Second, a comprehensive plan covering all phases of our economic 
and social difficulties. 

I can cite only one phase of this in this limited space. The farm¬ 
ing interests represent half our population. They have lost buying 
power and this has been largely responsible for depressing industry. 
We must ... try out a new plan to insure getting surplus crops out 
of the country without putting the government in business, and set 
up machinery to save the mortgaged farm by cutting down amorti¬ 
zation and lowering interest rates. 

These immediate steps must be followed by a land utilization 
survey in order to eliminate marginal lands and start a very large 
reforestation and flood control program. 

Finally we must give assistance to those families in cities who may 
wish to return to good land. 

I use these as illustrations of the broad planning and active lead¬ 
ership which must extend to all the other problems because it is 
clear that the solution lies not in opportunism or in last minute 
remedies but in going to the sources of the trouble. 

Positive promises of this sort were very acceptable to farmers 
who were having mortgages foreclosed because they could not 
sell their crops for enough to pay what they owed, and also to 
city people who had lost their jobs or feared that they might 
lose them. President Hoover could not compete with such 
offerings, most of all because he did not believe in them, but 
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also because for the last year or so of his term, Congress had 
been unwilling to do anything he proposed or anything of a 
constructive nature. Mr. Hoover’s personal competence to solve 
his own problems, furthermore, was no aid to his understanding 
of the desire of less resourceful people for some assurance that 
their government would look after them. Mr. Roosevelt, on 
the other hand, had been born to the comfort of inherited 
wealth, and approached social insurance and such matters from 
the political standpoint, a very different and not necessarily a 
worse attitude than that of the highly energetic and intelligent 
businessman or engineer. In 1932 and long before, I was per¬ 
sonally completely in favor of old age and unemployment in¬ 
surance and emergency public relief where needed, although 
Collier's endorsed no candidates that year, nor any year while I 
was editor. 

The handsome, attractive governor of New York offered the 
voters what they wanted in 1932. As our correspondents traveled 
about the country it became increasingly clear that the Demo¬ 
cratic Party, which in 1928 had lost important parts of the 
solid South and which seemed very dead even to so lusty a 
Missouri Democrat as George Creel, was going to win the 1932 
Presidential election. Walter Davenport came back to report 
that the Western farmers, traditionally Republican, were talk¬ 
ing Democratic, and that even California was going against its 
adopted son whom a little while before it had been so pleased 
to see in the White House. 

What happened during the sixteen years for which Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was elected to serve as President adds up to a 
revolution surely as deep in its implications as the American 
Revolution that cut the ties between Great Britain and the 
American colonies. I doubt very much that it was a planned 
revolution. One thing led to another without too much fore¬ 
thought. I recall that some weeks after the election a request 
came from Governor Roosevelt’s office for information con¬ 
cerning Henry Wallace who at the time was known chiefly as 
the son of Warren G. Harding’s Secretary of Agriculture. I was 
the only one in our organization who had any acquaintance 
with Wallace at the time, and I did not know him well enough 
to speak very definitely. So I sent a telegram to Jay Darling, the 
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cartoonist, at Des Moines, Iowa, and a Theodore Roosevelt 
Republican, asking him for a report on the young farm journal¬ 
ist. Henry Wallace was then the editor of Wallaces* Farmer. 
His father, Henry Wallace, Sr., was certainly no wild man. 
Young Henry had forsaken Republican ways and supported 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Thus he was being considered for an 
important office. I got back the most enthusiastic report from 
Darling who was himself still a Republican and therefore pre¬ 
sumably a disinterested observer. This report was sent to Hyde 
Park, doubtless one among many. I am confident that nobody 
then, least of all Henry Wallace or the President-elect, had 
any notion of how far to the left the new administration would 
ultimately move or what unfamiliar paths Wallace himself 
would explore. I recall that summer of 1932 lunching with 
Louis Howe, an old newspaper correspondent and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's faithful friend from before World War I days. 
Louis Howe was the only associate so far as my observation 
went, who continued to address the President as Franklin 
after he was inaugurated, I discussed with him the sources of 
Governor Roosevelt’s ideas and policies, and who might be his 
advisers. They were all liberal Democrats, Owen D. Young of 
the General Electric Company, Senator Carter Glass of Vir¬ 
ginia, who in President Wilson’s time had been the architect of 
the Federal Reserve system, Cordell Hull of Tennessee, honest 
men and liberals, but without a tinge of pink in the lot of them. 

Somewhere along the road between his nomination and his 
inauguration Franklin D. Roosevelt took a short step toward 
the left. He also sounded a note of independence that had not 
been quite anticipated. At Warm Springs, Georgia, when ques¬ 
tioned by reporters about his Cabinet, he said: “I am choosing 
it myself and nobody else has anything to do with its selection.” 
Actually he got together a Cabinet that nearly everybody at the 
time thought good, but not great. He had Henry A. Wallace 
and Harold L. Ickes, who were counted Progressive Repub¬ 
licans. He also appointed Miss Frances Perkins, a social worker 
and labor administrator, and the first woman to be in a Presi¬ 
dent’s Cabinet. She definitely was not the choice of the labor 
unions who always thought that they should have a say in the 
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selection of a Secretary of Labor, Still, she was generally well 
regarded. 

George Creel as chairman of President Wilson’s Committee 
on Public Information, had been an associate of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. So some weeks before his first inauguration, Gover¬ 
nor Roosevelt had a long off-the-record talk with him. What the 
Governor said was to be used without direct (juotation to tell 
the world what the new administration had in mind. Collier*s 
was specifically permitted to say that this was an authoritative 
statement. So it turned out to be. George Creel wrote: 

Franklin D. Roosevelt is going to take office with his face turned 
to the left. Boldly and steadfastly to the left. It is his fixed belief 
that America has come to the end of an era—the era of unplanned, 
uncontrolled and wasteful production—and that what we are endur¬ 
ing is in no sense a slump but the breakdown of a system. . . . 
Collective effort—collectivism—is the order of the day, whether we 
like it or not. Both fascism and communism, however, are repulsive 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt’s democratic mind and the road he means 
to travel lies between. 

The particular policies that the President-elect cited to show 
his leftishness do not seem extreme in later years. He proposed 
to attack unemployment, to permit industry self-government by 
revising the anti-trust laws, to enact child labor legislation and 
laws for a shorter working day, to plan a public works program 
for unemployment relief and somehow to increase the pur¬ 
chasing power of farmers. The government development of 
water power was mentioned and so was reforestation. A drive 
for the public ownership of utilities was specifically denied. 
Banks were to be further controlled and so were railroads. Mr. 
Roosevelt thought that the protection of investors and of bank 
depositors was a responsibility of the federal government. A real 
budget, very clear and simple, was promised and a permanent 
retrenchment in national expenditures. The Department of 
Commerce which had been expanded by Mr. Hoover both as 
Secretary of Commerce and as President, was particularly a 
target; it was to be cut dowm to proper, by which Governor 
Roosevelt meant much smaller, size. For a long time Mr. Roose¬ 
velt continued to cast a bilious eye in the direction of the De- 
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partment of Commerce. Somehow it seemed to symbolize what 
he opposed in the policy of his political adversary. In this pre¬ 
inaugural statement to George Creel, Mr. Roosevelt had some¬ 
thing to say about the high salaries of railroad presidents and 
of other corporate executives. Prejudice against large salaries 
continued to be expressed for a number of years although it 
did not manifest itself against other varieties of income. How¬ 
ever, not many boxers, baseball players and motion picture 
celebrities, whose revenues are large, have been unpopular 
political figures. 

By the time Mr. Roosevelt moved into the White House and 
Mr. Hoover looked for another place to sleep, there was very 
little vocal criticism of what the new President planned. The 
country had had a year of drifting from worse to worst. Con¬ 
gress seemed paralyzed with fear and uncertainty. After the 
November election the President-elect appeared not disposed 
to act with his defeated adversary whose administration con¬ 
tinued four months until the March inauguration, and who 
seemed eager to confer with his successor. During that inter¬ 
regnum many people became thoroughly frightened. Conse¬ 
quently when Franklin D. Roosevelt came along with his 
ingratiating smile and his excellent radio voice not many 
people, even Republicans and bankers, were tempted to com¬ 
plain about his choice of roads to recovery. At Collier's we 
maintained our posture of political independence but most of 
what Mr. Roosevelt did and suggested seemed reasonable or 
at least defensible to us at the time. 

There were two little groups, one still powerful, and the 
other largely forgotten, that appeared to have unexpected in¬ 
fluence in the administration. The less important was composed 
of the Brain Trusters, so-called experts in economics and 
political science, from Columbia University and other institu¬ 
tions of higher learning. Raymond Moley, professor of public 
law at Columbia, was the most notable, and Rexford Guy 
Tugwell was another, who lasted longer. Then there was Harry 
Hopkins, a social worker, who continued an intimate friend of 
President Roosevelt until the end, although in the process he 
had become an administrator and a politician rather than an 
expert. The Brain Trusters were obvious targets for any un- 
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favorable comments. They attracted whatever lightning was 
charging up to strike. 

Far more enduring and potent were the remnants of the old 
and seemingly vanished Populists. There was a compact group 
of ten or eleven of them in the Senate. In one manifestation 
they were the silver senators who for very practical reasons 
were once more polishing up William Jennings Bryan’s Cross 
of Gold ideas. They accomplished much for the owners of 
silver properties. Then there was the other segment of the 
same group, typified by Senator Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma 
who—as the late Clinton Gilbert, one of the wittiest and most 
penetrating of our Washington correspondents, used to say- 
glowed with a dull hatred of the gold standard. Elmer Thomas 
especially, but many others, still influenced by Populist teach¬ 
ings, were forever seeking some device directly to inflate the 
currency so that the farm mortgages might be wiped out by an 
act of Congress. Such were the groups who seemed surprisingly 
close to the throne during the first years of the Roosevelt regime 
and who were the occasions of the first uneasy criticism directed 
against the New Deal, as Franklin D. Roosevelt liked to term 
his program. 

The things of which we talked and thought and wrote during 
the first years of Mr. Roosevelt’s span as President, seem very 
far off now. Some of the policies he espoused have become part 
of the fabric of our government and of our life. Unemploy¬ 
ment and old-age insurance were well worked out. No political 
group of any significance would repeal them. The emergency 
relief of which the President-elect spoke, grew hugely so that 
at one time more than twenty million people were reported by 
our correspondents to be the regular recipients of bounty from 
the national treasury. The immense productivity that Adolf 
Hitler and later Joseph Stalin forced upon a world unwilling 
to accept their theories, put an end to the vast expansion of 
charity. Somewhere along the line in those early years of the New 
Deal the politicians learned of the votes to be had by sweet 
charity. The use of relief for political purposes soon became one 
of the important sources of criticism of the administration. 
Harry Hopkins who came in as a social work adviser, displayed 
unforeseen political qualities until finally he was able to dis- 
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place James Farley as the President’s political manager. But 
there was little adverse criticism of the giving of public bounty 
for the first two or three years. 

Nor was there at first much hostility to the N.R.A., the 
National Recovery Act. General Hugh Johnson, who was given 
charge of its administration, was a lusty, quick-witted executive, 
apt with a fresh phrase and of a genial disposition. The Na¬ 
tional Recovery Act seemed to be a short cut to many goals 
desired by diverse groups. It suspended parts of the anti trust 
laws that seemed to make destructive competition inevitable. 
Businessmen liked that. It gave new legal sanction for the or¬ 
ganization of labor and the unions were enthusiastic about that. 
It forbade child labor and the reformers including the editors 
of Collier’s thought that very desirable. It sought to fix prices 
of commodities at what were described as reasonable levels and 
many buyers and sellers too said “Good.” We are, however, a 
people subject at times to intense enthusiasms and it might be 
argued that we put more fervor than scrutiny into the operation 
of the recovery act. There was something of the tone of the 
evangelist in the utterances of the administrator of this agency 
which was to try out new economic ideas and methods. Finally 
it was killed, most unfortunately perhaps, by the Supreme 
Court in a petty case argued in the name of a minor chicken 
butcher. So was precipitated one of the decisive struggles of 
the Roosevelt administration, the effort to subordinate an 
independent judiciary to the will of the executive. 

The conflict smoldered but it did not burst into flame until 
after Franklin D. Roosevelt’s second election in 1936. Mean¬ 
time the press and the public generally approved much of what 
was being accomplished in the name of the New Deal. The 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment and the formal ending of 
Prohibition was immensely popular. The one serious source of 
anxiety was President Roosevelt’s sudden and never adequately 
explained destruction of the World Economic Conference at 
London. Something appeared to have changed his mind con¬ 
cerning the usefulness of a world agreement on conflicting eco¬ 
nomic interests. From the standpoint of the press the President 
seemed to have pulled the rug from under the feet of Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull. The Secretary had gone to London to 
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consummate an agreement which it was thought had been 
subscribed to in principle by Mr. Roosevelt and by Ramsay 
MacDonald, then British Prime Minister. The sinking of the 
World Economic Conference without a constructive trace was 
thought to have been inspired by the Brain Trust. If in fact 
it was, it was an expiring act. For while many of the economists 
and lawyers continued to be used here and there, as an organi¬ 
zation the Brain Trust lasted not more than two years. 

Besides the current reporting of the incidents and develop¬ 
ments of the New Deal by our correspondents, George Creel, 
Walter Davenport, the late Clinton Gilbert and others of the 
staflE, we invited two appraisals of the New Deal. Winston 
Churchill’s was the first. As may be remembered, his verdict 
was favorable although he was disappointed at President 
Roosevelt’s fatal blow to the World Economic Conference. 
H. G. Wells came over to the United States in 1935 at Collier's 
invitation to diagnose the accomplishments of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt from the standpoint of a literary man of genius. Of 
course, Wells was a Socialist of the Fabian variety, although he 
was generally at odds with important members of the Fabian 
Society. We thought his fame as a world historian outweighed 
his fixed Socialist ideas. 

I recall going down to quarantine in New York harbor to 
meet him early one cold morning in February or early March. 
He traveled on one of the luxury German ships. From the 
launch bobbing in the choppy water so close to the rolling sea 
the distance to the open gangway high above us seemed longer 
than many an airplane flight. The rope ladder bent and moved 
in the wind and before I was aboard welcoming him I won¬ 
dered why it had seemed expedient to make the effort. At six 
or seven on a cold blustery morning at sea “H.G.” was, as always, 
chipper, friendly in a detached way, muttering bright observa¬ 
tions into his mustache and devoting his solid attention to his 
own desires of the moment. During the next month he gave his 
time to observing the New Deal and to meeting and talking to 
its various exponents, from Franklin Delano Roosevelt down. 
At his request, we collected great volumes of reports and plans 
for him, most of which he was at pains not to read. 

This unwillingness to look at the documents he asked for im- 
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pressed me as a curious trait in him. For he was critical o£ other 
men who, he said, got all their information through conversa¬ 
tion. Of Theodore Roosevelt, whose guest he had been in the 
White House, he said: “He is one of those fellows who got all 
he knew from talking to other people.” He had the same er¬ 
roneous impression of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, then at 
the summit of his renown as a great liberal jurist. Wells as¬ 
sured me that Justice Holmes could not have a very thorough 
mind because of his failure to read. I assume that all this 
meant was that the Justice had not read a particular volume 
in which H.G. was especially interested. At any rate. Wells got 
his impressions of the New Deal chiefly from talking to people. 
He would ask to see more people than he actually wanted to 
see. We would make an engagement for him with a member of 
the Cabinet and then at the last moment he would not be at 
the appointed place. I remember an afternoon in Washington 
when we had arranged a meeting with someone he professed to 
be very eager to see. A half-hour before we were due to leave 
I saw Wells walking out of the hotel. I called him and said: 
“Have you forgotten that meeting you asked me to arrange?” 
Then half in jest I added: “What are you trying to do? Leave 
the gentleman waiting while you hide in the Metropolitan 
Club writing letters?” He had been provided with a visitor’s 
card to the club and he delighted to use it as a retreat. I had 
put into words exactly what he planned to do. He smiled in 
his remote fashion and said: “Don’t press me, Chenery, I have 
resources you don’t dream of.” But he did keep that appoint¬ 
ment. 

I think his procedure was the correct one for getting the 
most out of that particular effort to appraise the first two years 
of the Franklin D. Roosevelt revolution. He needed to escape 
the mists and clouds of details. He managed to see and to talk 
to most of the important people. Of those he called “the rau¬ 
cous voices,” the late Huey Long of Louisiana, then a senator, 
interested him most. Father Coughlin, the Detroit radio priest, 
had an enormous audience at the time and so did Dr. Town¬ 
send, whose advocacy of a fat pension for the aged gave him an 
important political following. 

Many people thought in the early nineteen-thirties that the 
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United States was dangerously close to some vague but violent 
revolution, but after listening to the ‘‘raucous voices” Wells 
thought not. He thought Huey Long the most vigorous of those 
who were preaching confiscation, but after talking to him de¬ 
cided that Long was incapable of organizing an American 
fascist party in Mussolini or Hitler fashion. Roosevelt at¬ 
tracted him. He said: “When I visited Washington a year ago 
(April, 1934) there seemed to me to be the clear promise of 
an unprecedented creative effort in American affairs. I was 
enormously impressed by the personality and the fine mental 
quality of the President and by the implications conveyed by 
such a phrase as the Brain Trust.” The enthusiasm of 1934 was 
tempered discreetly in the articles of 1935. Wells then remem¬ 
bered the President’s abandonment of the World Fxonomic 
Conference. He noted that the Senate had rejected Mr. Roose¬ 
velt’s recommendation that the United States become a mem¬ 
ber of the World Court. 

“The United States as a community, as a mind,” he said, “has 
no more idea how it stands to world policies, how it stands to 
economic development in general and what it means to do 
about money and finance than it did in 1934. . . . That seems 
to me to be the loss of a very crucial piece of time.” He added, 
“There is no clear idea wliat America is up to.” Then his old 
Socialist beliefs seemed to hob up and he said: “1 have given 
reasons for supposing that in spite of still almost unrestrained 
freedom of discussion, the mental effort of America (and 
Britain is in no better case) is unlikely to avert a disorderly 
revolutionary collapse. That is the primary conviction my visit 
to Washington confirms.” 

But Wells was much more than a doctrinaire Socialist. He 
found on reflection that he did not approve the ideas under¬ 
lying some of the basic New Deal experiments. He said: “I am 
temperamentally hostile to all attempts to lower the vitality 
of the human community. ... In a large part of the govern¬ 
ment controls I can see nothing except devitalization.” The 
plowing under of growing cotton and the killing of little pigs 
to keep them out of the market did not appeal to his intelli¬ 
gence. He thought that the N.R.A. was biologically and socially 
unsound and that it was not succeeding. He said that the 
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artificial price raising was hardly better than boiling a ther¬ 
mometer to heat a house. The work relief program seemed to 
him to be half-hearted socialism. Although he did not say it 
explicitly, he suggested that Huey Long’s sharing of the wealth 
was better than the stifling limitations of Harry Hopkins’s work 
relief community. He concluded with the verdict “unless these 
changes are drawn together into a greater unity than they now 
possess, unless a coherent vision of the new America and the 
new world that is latent in the knowledge and invention of 
today can be given to the miseducated and perplexed masses 
waiting for leadership throughout the world, these changes 
will end in downfall and disaster.” Then as a practical pro¬ 
posal he suggested that a great opposition was needed. 

So too did Collier*s but 1936 was not the year for it as the 
rout of the forces led by Governor Alfred Landon of Kansas in 
the Presidential campaign of that year showed all too clearly. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


P erhaps when the time comes to seek a final understand¬ 
ing of the role played by Franklin Delano Roosevelt on the 
stage of world history, 1936 may seem to be the year of his 
great decision. What he was thereafter may well have been 
determined by the sense of power that was his after the Novem¬ 
ber election. True, he had defeated Herbert Hoover disas¬ 
trously in 1932. But Hoover had seemingly forever routed the 
Democrats in 1928 when Governor Alfred E. Smith was the 
leader of a divided party. 1936 was something different. Mr. 
Roosevelt had utterly smashed the Republicans who were 
shouting for Governor “Alf” Landon of Kansas, an efficient, 
genial state executive whose private business had been dealing 
in oil lands. I remember Sam Blythe, famous then as the politi¬ 
cal correspondent of the Saturday Evening Post, returning from 
the Republican headquarters in Chicago and remarking airily 
that Major Bowes was in charge. At that time Major Bowes 
conducted a widely heard “Amateur Hour” on the radio. 

Amateur opposition was not enough in 1936. More than 
twenty million people regularly received money from the 
federal government as a consequence of policies identified with 
the Democrats. I picked up a curious illustration of the politi¬ 
cal consequences of government bounty in the spring of 1936 
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while driving across the country. The purpose of my trip was to 
talk to people to find out how the New Deal was regarded after 
almost four years. With James Webb Young, an advertising 
man who owned a ranch near Santa Fe, and who seemed to 
know nearly everybody in New Mexico, I stopped along a 
country road to question a farmer who had been pointed out 
as the Republican chairman of that Spanish-speaking county. 
Mr. Young knew the chairman and was also able to communi¬ 
cate in Spanish. He asked his political friend whether his 
neighbors were going to vote Republican the coming fall. The 
farmer shrugged his shoulders and said simply, “Oh, no, Mr. 
Young, you can’t beat ten thousand goats.” It appeared that 
as a means of agricultural relief the government at Washing¬ 
ton had distributed goats to farmers considered needy. The 
gift seemed to have been appreciated. As “Al” Smith said, it was 
hard to vote against Santa Claus. 

More than that, Franklin D. Roosevelt was the first American 
politician to realize the full possibilities of the radio as a means 
of persuading voters. The Republicans had some sense of what 
they had to oppose in Mr. Roosevelt’s radio personality. I went 
to Topeka to visit Governor Landon after his nomination. My 
purpose was the simple journalistic one of getting a personal 
estimate of his qualities and his policies. I had hardly arrived 
back in New York before I got a long distance call from one 
of Governor Landon’s publicity advisers. His question was, 
“Could the Governor be taught to speak effectively over the 
radio?” Naturally I said that he might as well try. 

But neither financial benefits from the national government 
nor President Roosevelt’s gracious radio voice explained his 
massive triumph at the polls in 1936. The fact was that no 
clear-cut desirable alternatives had been offered the voters by 
the opposition. Consequently, as Collier's observed editorially 
at the time, Franklin D. Roosevelt was given unprecedented 
power. Few men in our history have been so free from restraint. 
We recalled that only George Washington in the past had pos¬ 
sessed comparable power. We also observed that Washington 
could have made this country a monarchy if he had been guided 
by personal ambition. It was plain that President Roosevelt’s 
amazing popularity would deprive him of the advantage of 
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effectual Congressional debate during the two years following. 
His majorities in the Congress were too large to make possible a 
significant opposition. Consequently what he wanted in the 
way of legislation he would probably obtain. We began even 
then to sense the possibility of third-term ambitions, and com¬ 
mented on the direction given our development as a nation by 
the refusal both of George Washington and of Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son to be candidates for third terms. 

In these editorial remarks we did little more than give voice 
to the feelings and premonitions of many people. The Presi¬ 
dent was in conflict with the Supreme Court. This institution 
was contemptuously referred to by some of his more excitable 
followers as '‘Nine Old Men.'* The fact was that the oldest 
members of the Court, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., 
and Justice Louis Brandeis, were counted the most liberal. 
Justice Holmes had been appointed by Franklin Delano Roose¬ 
velt's fifth cousin, Theodore Roosevelt, and Justice Brandeis, 
by Woodrow Wilson. The Court, however, had held a number 
of the acts of Congress desired by the New Deal as beyond the 
powers entrusted to Congress by the Constitution. As a group 
the New Dealers and most of all the President himself, were 
much too impatient to be willing to wait for the tedious 
processes of constitutional amendment. The speed with which 
the Prohibition amendment was repealed once the voters had 
made up their minds was, as I thought, all too quickly forgot¬ 
ten. 

Once more in 1936 after the election returns had been fully 
considered, President Roosevelt gave George Creel an off-the- 
record interview. This time he permitted us to announce the 
article as “Roosevelt's Plans and Purposes," and to say that 
“Mr. Creel has had the opportunity to give comprehensive ex¬ 
pression to the plans and purposes which animate President 
Roosevelt as he faces his second term in office." His sense of 
power and of assurance that his own will would prevail was im¬ 
plicit throughout the article. During the interview he had at 
hand a copy of the federal Constitution and he marked the 
words that seemed to him to give sanction to the plans he in¬ 
tended to execute. When George Creel asked him what he 
would do if Congress hesitated to do his bidding, the reply was 
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that he would summon the leaders and talk to them. Exhila¬ 
rated as he was by a sense of a great triumph at the polls, he 
thought that a face-to-face expression of his wishes would suf¬ 
fice. It did—almost. But not quite. 

The thought of dictators, too, was much in the air. The late 
Huey Long had in effect suspended representative government 
in Louisiana. Long had succeeded in subordinating both the 
legislature and the courts to his will so that serious citizens 
spoke calmly of assassination as the only probable road out of 
the dictatorship that had been imposed. Months before Huey 
Long was actually shot, a former governor of Louisiana, him¬ 
self a gentle, kindly old man, expressed his surprise to me that 
Huey Long had not been murdered. H. G. Wells had cast his 
appraising eye on Longs potentialities as a military dictator, 
either violent men had been talking in the words of dictator¬ 
ship. Father Coughlin was among the most reckless of them. 
With Mussolini in Italy, at first proclaimed as the man who had 
brought efficiency to Italian railroads and to all Italy, and with 
Hitler screaming in Germany, it was impossible not to consider 
the possibility that free representative government, American 
style, might be crumbling. Reflecting the temper of the mo¬ 
ment, Winston Churchill wrote for us his article on “What 
Good’s a Constitution?” Mr. Churchill thought a constitution 
very good for men who cherish freedom and desire self- 
government. 

It was in such an atmosphere that Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
sat down to tell George Creel what use he intended to make of 
the immense authority that was his as a consequence of his 
second election as President. In the course of the campaign Mr. 
Roosevelt had said: “I should like to have it said of my first 
administration that in it the forces of selfishness and of lust for 
power met their match. I should like to have it said of my 
second administration that these forces met their master.” The 
forces of selfishness and of lust for power in the vocabulary of 
any politician mean, practically, the opposition. Consequently 
there was much natural curiosity, especially on the part of those 
about to be mastered, as to just what the President had in mind. 

The very first statement made in the interview was a dis¬ 
avowal of any ambition to be a permanent President. Mr. Creel 
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was authorized to quote a statement made by Mr. Roosevelt to 
an unnamed intimate: “On January 21, 1941, when a new 
President takes over, I will be in Hyde Park having the time 
of my life.“ Having, as it appeared, disposed of the idea of a 
third and subseejuent term the President made it equally clear 
that he thought his thumping triumph at the polls indicated 
that his program voiced the national will. He said that what 
the voters decided was not a choice between two parties or two 
candidates but between two clashing philosophies. His was the 
people’s choice. 

Most of the items of the program set forth in 1936 have long 
since become a part of our national system. Many did not work 
out as expected. The Wagner Act which gave new legal sanction 
to labor unions and to collective bargaining was doubtless the 
most far-reaching in its consequences. In effect it made the 
national government the chief organizer of unions. This 
brought into being new political forces whose meaning has 
even now not been fully realized. The President said that 
balancing the budget would have to wait, as in fact it did. He 
foresaw that foreign affairs would occupy much of our thought 
although he was still against the League of Nations. He sug¬ 
gested that the neutrality legislation aimed at taking the profit 
out of munitions-making would tend to keep us at peace but he 
said he was no isolationist. 

Then he said what was really on his mind. He was concerned 
about the twilight zone between the authority granted the 
federal government by the Constitution and the powers re¬ 
served to the states. Under Supreme Court interpretations, 
neither the states nor the federal government seemed to have 
the power to regulate child labor and to put an end to many 
evils that had followed the development of a national industry. 
The issue could, of course, have been cleared by a constitu¬ 
tional amendment making plain what then seemed dim. That 
he did not want. 

The President took a copy of the Constitution and under¬ 
lined in pencil for George Creel the words that seemed to him 
to empower the Congress to enact the kind of legislation that 
the Supreme Court had hitherto held unconstitutional. In 
Article I he pointed out that the Constitution says that “The 
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Congress shall have power to . . . provide for the Common 
Defense and General Welfare of the United States/' Further¬ 
more the President by the Constitution must report to the 
Congress on the state of the nation and “recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient/' 

Mr. Creel was informed, and permitted to say in his article, 
that if the Supreme Court continued to oppose measures that 
the President thought necessary and desirable a number of 
things might be done. He said: “Congress can enlarge the 
Supreme Court, increasing the justices to twelve or fifteen. This 
power is beyond cavil, for three changes have been made in 
the number of justices. We started out with six and have had 
as many as ten.” 

Thus before he was inaugurated the second time he set forth 
explicitly what became the Court-packing plan. We discussed 
the idea editorially without realizing that the President actually 
intended to pack the Court. The newspapers were no more 
alert. So when the proposal was made the entire country was 
startled. It became the occasion of Mr. Roosevelt’s most serious 
defeat in the Congress and in the country. In retrospect I am 
happy that Collier's had the good sense and the character to 
oppose Mr. Roosevelt’s Court-packing plan. After much edi¬ 
torial discussion we spoke out. At the moment according to the 
reports of the public opinion poll takers a majority of the 
voters were willing to approve the President's scheme. Pro¬ 
longed debate and further consideration changed the public 
mind as it was read by the Congress. 

While the issue still seemed likely to be decided as the Presi¬ 
dent desired, we said in an editorial published March 12, 1937: 

Nothing that President Roosevelt has undertaken has been harder 
even for his friends and followers to swallow than his desire to pack 
the Supreme Court with his partisans. 

It was said the voters gave Mr. Roosevelt a blank check at the last 
election to fill in as he willed. The President evidently so inter¬ 
preted the election. Certainly there was no mention during the cam¬ 
paign of any intention of making the Supreme Court the pliant tool 
of the Administration. . . . 

The issue the President raised is not one of radicalism or liberal- 
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ism against conservatism or reaction. An independent judiciary goes 
deeper than that. During six hundred years the independent courts 
have been the refuge of free men against tyrannies, first of kings and 
later of elected governments. Free men will need the protection of 
independent courts long after the controversies of this time have 
been forgotten. . . . 

Congress could render no better service to the nation, and in¬ 
cidentally to Mr. Roosevelt's own reputation, than by refusing to 
follow blindly his plan to pack the Supreme Court. The nation 
comes before party. ... A broken and subservient Court would be 
a poor heritage from any President or any Congress. 

We published that editorial not without some shivers. Presi¬ 
dents generally seem to like people who say “yes” when they 
ask for agreement. Franklin Delano Roosevelt was certainly 
no exception to that rule. I went frequently to Washington 
and if some journalistic errand led me to the White House, it 
was easy to ascertain from the President’s tone, the degree of 
favor or of displeasure with which I was regarded. If he liked 
what we were printing at the time, the greeting as I entered 
the office was “Hello, Bill.” If he did not like what was being 
said, a formal “Mr. Chenery” was enunciated with an apparent 
effort of memory. Amiable relationships were restored in time 
after the defeat of his Court plan and for many years I was one 
of a considerable number to whom the President would talk 
very frankly when he desired so to do. Like other men, Mr. 
Roosevelt seemed to find it useful to be able to say what was 
on his mind without restraint and without fear of quotation 
when what he was saying was news. I learned early in my 
journalistic life that some men organize their own thinking by 
talking to acquaintances who will not talk loosely and from 
whom certainly no counsel is wanted. 

Having known Mr. Roosevelt since 1918 and having ob¬ 
served at a distance his growth and his ascent to eminence I 
wished often that it were possible to summon memories of 
some of the great statesmen of history for purposes of com¬ 
parison. I often wondered how Julius Caesar seemed to people 
of his own generation. All the world knows that Caesar wrote 
very well. This writing gift has been a matter of regret to 
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generations of school children, but how was Caesar rated in 
ability and in character by the citizens of Rome who saw him 
face to face? And how did Oliver Cromwell compare in intel* 
ligence with those other leaders with whom he had to deal? 

I am sure that Franklin Delano Roosevelt made decisions 
that will have enduring consequences. At more than one mo¬ 
ment in history when choice was highly difficult he aligned 
himself with what I believe to be the forces of the future. He 
asserted the national responsibility for the relief and welfare 
of the people when other men, men as able, as honorable, as 
compassionate, were unable or unwilling to act. He managed to 
obtain clearer recognition of the principle, forever implicit, that 
the national interest must take precedence over all lesser con¬ 
cerns. Finally he made the great decision to align the energies 
and the ideals of Americans with the British and the Western 
Europeans who were struggling to retain the individual liber¬ 
ties and the privileges of self-government they had bequeathed 
to us when the North American continent was settled by 
migrants from Europe. Because of the judgments he rendered 
I guess that his name is written in unfading ink on the pages 
of our history. 

But what sort of man, how much intelligence, what kind of 
character, are required for such a role in history? So far as 
Franklin D, Roosevelt is involved, such questions can better be 
answered when the passions of partisanship are colder than they 
are today. It is possible to write down while they are still re¬ 
membered, recollections that might fill in small details of what 
sometime will be the large picture. After Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt made his first courageous inaugural address the late Hey- 
wood Broun, newspaper columnist and organizer of the News¬ 
paper Guild, said that President Theodore Roosevelt might be 
remembered in history as the cousin of Franklin. The jest 
seems less extravagant as both men recede. 

As a journalist I have never been able completely to sepa¬ 
rate my impressions of the President from those of the man. 
That was true even when Warren G. Harding was President 
and when you knew that he erred in what he was saying and 
doing. I heard President Harding give to assembled newspaper 
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men an interpretation of the treaty designed to maintain peace 
in the Pacific that a few hours later Charles Evans Hughes, 
then Secretary of State, had to persuade the President pul)licly 
to correct. Franklin Roosevelt was much too nimble ever to be 
caught in such a mistake but as with all his predecessors, right 
or wrong, he was always President. 

Because of his infirmity he was generally seated at his huge 
desk in the executive office when I called on him during work¬ 
ing hours. He would have luncheon brought in, in a heated 
metal container and personally serve it from his desk. On one 
rare occasion when I was his guest, he had a roasted pheasant 
which he proceeded to carve. I made some comment of ap¬ 
preciation and for a moment he seemed embarrassed. Then he 
said that although the open season on pheasants did not start 
for two days this particular bird had been raised on the estate 
of a neighbor near Hyde Park, one of the son he called “eco¬ 
nomic royalists” in his political speeches. Accordingly the bird 
we ate was completely legal. Since I did not hunt I had been 
completely unaware that any problem was involved. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt after he was President had the quality 
of enlisting the complete loyalty of many of his followers to 
his program. As a friend and associate of many of them, I was 
often astonished at the almost religious acceptance of what they 
called “the line he had taken.” Highly intelligent men would 
say and did say to me, “That is what he wants and I am going 
along with him regardless of argument.” They did. Yet if you 
asked his most devoted adherent about this or that trait, it was 
possible to get frank and discriminating answers. 

My observation was that he preferred to be on the side of 
truth and righteousness but he also recognized that a politician 
without a following is impotent. The will to exercise power 
determined his life and doubtless his death. In most things his 
mind was not profound but in political judgment, which is 
one of the vital requirements in a President, he was certainly 
unsurpassed in his generation. He won the city bosses to sub¬ 
servience. Congress had given him control over such large sums 
of money that he could withhold funds for public works from 
those who opposed his will. He outmaneuvered the Republican 
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opposition at every turn. He brought labor into politics by 
using the government as a recruiting agency for the unions. 
Then when the labor leaders sought to take independent lines 
of action regardless of his desires, he showed the union bosses 
who was actually boss. When John L. Lewis tried to persuade 
the coal miners to act politically against the New Deal, he 
quickly found that Franklin D. Roosevelt controlled more 
miners' votes than did the United Mine Workers leaders. 

He played with public opinion as a cat with a mouse. I have 
heard him tell a secretary to let the White House reporters get 
an intimation that this or that might be done. The secretary 
was specifically instructed, in my presence and doubtless for 
my enlightenment, not to permit any official name to be used 
as an authority for the statement. Then the popular reaction 
could be watched. Within a couple of days the rumor could 
be confirmed or denied as the public response indicated. This 
sort of experimentation is not sinful but it is not the way of a 
Covenanter such as Woodrow Wilson. But Wilson never had 
the popular support that came to Roosevelt. 

Somewhere around the middle of his second term Collier\s 
proposed to him that if he were not intending to be a candidate 
for a third term lie might write for us. The matter was brought 
up many times. Once in the summer of 1939 with Thomas H. 
Beck, then president of the Crowell-Collier Publishing Com¬ 
pany, I had lunch with him at Hyde Park to discuss the matter. 
He was favorable to the idea of writing for a magazine but he 
was reluctant to commit himself. He said that if he eliminated 
himself completely as a possible candidate he would lose all 
influence with the Congress. We asked him not to inform us of 
his positive intentions as to his candidacy. If we had been told 
definitely it would have been difficult to comment on many 
issues without seeming to betray a confidence. What we wanted 
was an “if, as, and when” agreement that would take effect at 
the end of his second term. We arrived at a general under¬ 
standing that could be consummated in a contract later should 
the circumstances permit. 

From the time of that meeting at Hyde Park I had numerous 
meetings with him. He liked to talk about the possibilities of 



magazine writing as well as whatever else was on his mind at 
the moment. These conversations occurred at intervals during 
the autumn and early winter. They bore upon the question of 
whether or not he planned to work for us and, of course, by 
implication on the question of whether or not he intended to 
be a candidate for a third term. I was never much persuaded 
that he would be a member of a magazine editorial group 
although his cousin Theodore had been an editor of the Out¬ 
look magazine when he left the White House. 

I was doubtful because on an occasion when he had asked me 
in rhetorical fashion, not expecting an answer, who might be 
chosen to succeed him, I had ventured quite simply to mention 
the names of a few of the more eminent men associated with 
him. I quickly learned that every one had some fatal weakness 
that barred him from consideration. The quality of thinking 
that not one of his associates was quite able to bear the burden 
of the full task was of course not unique in Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt. Still I surmised that President Roosevelt’s lack of con¬ 
fidence in any mentionable successor might have some bearing 
on whether or not he was to join our writing staff. 

Finally, however, Mr. Roosevelt sent word to me to come to 
the White House to discuss with him the details of an arrange¬ 
ment. This was in December, 1939* I went to Washington and 
we quickly reached an oral agreement. The President was to 
write a weekly or a fortnightly article. We were to provide him 
with suitable office space and proper secretarial aid. We were 
to give him a salary of $75,000 annually and an allowance for 
necessary expenses. This was by no means an exorbitant de¬ 
mand on his part. My memory is that the sum to be paid him 
was suggested by him. Certainly there was no haggling over 
money. 

The manner in which the contract was drawn interested me. 
After we had talked over the essentials of the agreement the 
President suggested that we put it into an informal legal docu¬ 
ment. I returned to New York to write out the letter and after 
some consideration our counsel approved the informal words. 

Back in Washington, I went to his press secretary’s, Steve 
Early’s, office and was told that the President did not want to 
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see me until the contract had been signed. I waited in Early’s 
office while the President read and considered the letter. He 
wanted a few changes. First he wanted the contract to run for 
three years instead of the one year I had written. Early came 
back with the letter and we wrote in the word “three” over the 
crossed'Out “one.” Then the President thought that he might 
want to write some books and we added a paragraph covering 
that contingency. Finally he signed the letter as “accepted,” we 
both initialed the changes and both signed the addendum. 
Then I was invited into his office for a sort of jubiliation. 

The President asked Steve Early to take me through the 
inside secretarial offices and introduce me to the ladies who 
would presumably be affected by this arrangement. Miss Grace 
Tully especially was informed that I would be her new boss. 
This of course was a pleasantry and I suspect that no one in 
the official family was much impressed by it. I remember a 
conversation with a member of the Cabinet on the general 
question of whether the President would seek a third term. 
The conversation was after the signing of the agreement but so 
far as I know the Cabinet member was uninformed of it. It was 
his view that the President would again be a candidate. In 
ironic fashion he listed the comforts, conveniences and luxuries 
available to the Chief Executive including the use of a heavy 
cruiser in case he cared for fishing. Naturally the tone was 
humorous but the intent was serious. The fact that any other 
possible Democratic candidate seemed by his very availability 
to lose the favor of the Administration suggested to many that 
Mr. Roosevelt planned to break the anti-third term tradition. 

I thought at the time that the President regarded the maga¬ 
zine arrangement as an anchor to windward in case for any 
reason he was not renominated or re-elected for a third time. 
I thought that the agreement was desirable from the same 
standpoint for us. In the event that someone else had been 
nominated or elected, Mr. Roosevelt’s information and opin¬ 
ions would have had great interest to a large public regardless 
of whether the Democrats or Republicans were in power. Many 
Democrats coveted the nomination but none felt strong enough 
to oppose the President. Paul McNutt who had seemed to have 
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political ambitions when he returned from a tour of duty as 
Governor of the Philippines, had been personally humiliated 
when he made use of an army airplane to keep an appointment 
on his way back from his Pacific post. Others took note of the 
rebuke thus administered. The rough treatment McNutt had 
received had possibly something to do with the apparent desire 
of the delegates at the Democratic National Convention held in 
Chicago in July, 1940, to nominate him as Vice President in¬ 
stead of Henry Wallace whom the President had chosen as his 
running mate. 

In his speech from the White House, July 19, 1940, accept¬ 
ing the nomination, Mr. Roosevelt gave his own explanation 
of his third candidacy when he said: 

Like most men of my age 1 had made plans for myself, plans for a 
private life of my own (hoice and for my own satisfaction, a life of 
that kind to begin in January, 1941. 

These plans, like so many other plans, had been made in a world 
which now seems as distant as another planet. Today all private 
plans, all private lives, have been in a sense repealed by an over¬ 
riding public danger. 

In the face of that public danger all those who can be of service 
to the republic have no choice but to oiler themselves for service in 
those capacities for which they may be fitted. 

Those, my friends, are the reasons why I have had to admit to my¬ 
self and now state to you that my conscience will not let me turn my 
back upon a call to service. 

Not everybody took precisely the same view of Mr. Roore- 
velt’s call to service. A few weeks later when I called on him in 
the executive offices he said to me: Bill, if the election were 
held today Wendell Willkie would be elected.” I expressed 
some surprise but he insisted that the estimates and reports made 
to him showed that at that moment Willkie was ahead. He 
added cheerfully: “I think I will he able to change that before 
November.” During the course of that conversation or of an 
earlier one just after the nomination, Mr. Roosevelt said to me. 
“Well, Bill, the guillotine has fallen.” I said, “Yes, and I take it 
our arrangement has been canceled.” His reply was: Oh, no, 
why?” To this I answered: “I inferred from what you said,” and 
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then quoted to him his statement to the Convention about all 
private plans being repealed by an overriding public danger. 
His answer as I wrote it down was: “No, that doesn’t apply. 
I’ll still be able to carry on, regardless.” The contract was kept 
completely secret. I did not believe that we would ever be 
offered Mr. Roosevelt’s services. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


D uring his first term Franklin D. Roosevelt led the na¬ 
tion, thoroughly frightened by the consequences of un¬ 
employment, to accept social controls similar to those Great 
Britain had adopted a fidl generation before. To some extent 
it could even be said we were just catching up with the Ger¬ 
many of Bismarck, so far as social security was a measure of 
progress. During his second term he made the decisions that 
led us to ally our energy—we had already given our sympathy— 
to the then free nations of Europe and to China. Few if any of 
the New Deal social reforms were discussed in the campaign of 
1932. The possibility of our participating in a second World 
War went unmentioned in 1936 and again in 1940. What he 
did as President he did not promise as a candidate. Yet his 
decisions on these issues will surely be remembered most 
vividly in the years to come. 

At least five years before Hitler began Germany’s second 
effort to conquer Europe within twenty-five years, Winston 
Churchill had an accurate judgment of whither President 
Roosevelt’s sympathies and principles would carry him. Mr. 
Churchill did not know Mr. Roosevelt personally at that time 
but he expressed his opinion both in an article and in con¬ 
versation. At the time Mr. Churchill wrote the Senate would 
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not even agree to American membership in the World Court 
and the President himself had concluded that the League of 
Nations was an impracticable dream so far as the United States 
was concerned. Instead the Congress had passed and President 
Roosevelt had signed the neutrality act. By this the United 
States professed to have no concern about what happened to 
any other people anywhere. The neutrality act was the com¬ 
plete if not the final expression of the peace at any price policy. 
It was as impracticable as it was immoral, a pathetic fallacy 
raised to the highest degree, but it was what the Congress 
thought the voters wanted at the time it was enacted. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt as much as any man persuaded 
the American people to abandon the policy of undiscriminating 
neutrality. If we continue to keep and to cherish our national 
independence and our personal liberties against the Com¬ 
munists or against any other advocates of new economic re¬ 
ligions, we shall owe a debt for this to President Roosevelt. His 
own processes were not too far ahead of the public thinking. 
After our contract had been made with him, and until the 
burden of war overwhelmed his time, our occasional conversa¬ 
tions were very open. I remember a bleak statement from him 
as the Germans were pushing past the Maginot line, unhappily 
considered impregnable. The President was in a black mood 
and because I happened to have called at his office, he laid out 
his feelings before me. He spoke of considering the war situa¬ 
tion mathematically. He meant pessimistically, as he was no 
more of a mathematician than was I. He pictured events on the 
French front and the complete defeat of the French. He thought 
at the moment that the British too would be overwhelmed. He 
recalled that the existence of the British fleet had historically 
been a source of protection to the United States. In our own 
naval policy we had relied upon the fact that a friendly power 
had possessed the largest fleets until we built up to equality. 
He wondered what would be our situation if the Germans 
should succeed where Napoleon failed. Suppose Britain were 
occupied by Hitler’s hosts? How safe would we be? 

My optimism at times passes all understanding, according 
to some of my friends. So as the President’s melancholy recital 
got blacker and blacker I interrupted to ask: “Mr. President, 
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don’t you get any hope out of the fact that Winston Churchill 
has just succeeded Neville Chamberlain as Prime Minister?” 
The President said he did not. Gossips had informed him that 
Mr. Churchill ate and drank too much and that he did not 
work. Then I said, “In my observation these reports are not 
true. Mr. Churchill wrote for Colliers for the ten years before 
the war. I have seen him in many different circumstances. I can 
testify from personal observation that he works hard. He re¬ 
wrote one article five times for us and I never saw him in¬ 
temperate.” The President said that actually he did not know 
Mr. Churchill and while doubtless he had met the new Prime 
Minister, Winston Churchill was one of the few European 
statesmen he did not know well. 

I was amazed to learn that President Roosevelt had not 
hitherto known Mr. Churchill. That lack of acquaintance was 
soon corrected. 

In 1941 after his inauguration and before our entry into the 
war the President had assembled the various state papers of 
his administrations. For them he wrote introductions. These 
were offered to us by George T. Bye, a literary agent through 
whom we had purchased articles written by Mrs. Roosevelt. 
These introductions were published as articles. They were not 
considered as parts of our contract, which was in abeyance. Bye 
said that the President was resolved to take no less for these 
introductions than the rate we had paid Mr. Coolidgc. We had 
paid Mr. Coolidge a fat sum. Consequently haggling went on 
before we made a bargain. The introductions, hou^cver, were 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s appraisal of many of his most con¬ 
troversial acts. 

September, 1941, when the first of these articles by the 
President was published, was just three months away from the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. Mr. Roosevelt was well into 
his third term as President. He conceded nothing to the adver¬ 
saries of his domestic program. Two articles he devoted to his 
attack on the Supreme Court. He had lost the battle in Con¬ 
gress but he thought that he had won it in the Court. The 
Court itself had changed. He surmised that the new tone of 
the decisions was fairly attributable to his attack on the Court. 
In more normal times the President’s raking over the embers 
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of that smoldering fire might have excited more controversy, 
for bitter and contemptuous statements were written into his 
review of the Court fight. But the guns of the German armies 
conquering Europe were much too loud for the echoes of old 
domestic controversies to be heard. Americans were too much 
concerned over Hitler’s successes to be distracted by a wrangle 
that seemed to have been decided four years before. 

He defended in another article his attempt to “purge” from 
the Democratic Party the senators and representatives who had 
opposed him in tlie Court fight and in other affairs. He failed 
in that effort to defeat such men as Senator Walter George of 
Georgia, but in his article he expressed his pleasure that the 
voters had not been taken in by the charge that he sought to 
be a dictator. Then he reached the truly critical issue of Ameri¬ 
can neutrality in World War II. We were, of course, still 
nominally at peace as he wrote. 

I would guess that one of President Roosevelt’s greatest 
strokes of fortune so far as the World War was concerned, was 
the selection of General George Catlett Marshall to be Chief of 
Staff. I was told by one of the advisory group of military men 
whose duty it was in 1939 to recommend a new Chief of Staff to 
the President, that the actual selection of General Marshall 
seemed to be dubious for a time. His appointment was not a 
matter of seniority. Several of those who might have been made 
Chief of Staff were taken over to the White House to talk to the 
President. Mr. Roosevelt was seldom at a loss for words. Natu¬ 
rally he summed up briefly his ideas of what the United States 
should do in the developing world tragedy. As the meeting was 
recalled to me all of the military men except one professed total 
agreement with the President’s views. The dissenter was Gen¬ 
eral Marshall. 

My informant, a man of independence and of broad views 
himself, told me that when he heard General Marshall say: 
“No, Mr. President, I do not agree,” his heart sank. He said to 
himself: “There goes Marshall, and he is the best we have.” 
But his frankness in dissent did not deprive the President, the 
country and the world of the benefits of General Marshall’s 
qualities of mind, of heart and of character. As much as any 
man I ever had the opportunity to observe, General Marshall 
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seemed to me, in the Biblical phrase, to hold his problems in 
the hollow of his hand. On the rare occasions when as a 
journalist I had the privilege of an off-the-record interview with 
him, I was constantly impressed with the utterly selfless atti¬ 
tude with which he appeared to approach any problem. He 
seemed always to be thinking of what answers the facts re¬ 
quired and never of what effect a particular policy or decision 
would have upon him. The habit of thinking only of the prob¬ 
lem and not of the politics seemed to add to the clearness of a 
lucid mind. 

In these articles which we published in the autumn of 1941 
President Roosevelt traced the steps by which the American 
people had come to the verge of participation in World War 
II. In 1935 we had seemed to renounce every international 
right of our own and even every sympathy for the completely 
innocent victims of aggression. A majority of Americans at 
almost any time hope to be able to avoid the danger, discom¬ 
fort and expense of an important war. Consequently much had 
to happen before we who voted not even to sell weapons to 
people who had been wantonly attacked, could become “the 
arsenal of democracy.*’ The acts that led us to change our 
minds so completely composed a grim logic. We were hard to 
persuade but Adolf Hitler did it. Mr. Roosevelt recalled that 
as late as July 14, 1939, just before Hitler started World War 
II, he had urged the Congress to repeal the neutrality act but 
the leaders of Congress, Democrats as well as Republicans, had 
told him “No.” They thought even then there would be no 
war. It was in these articles that Mr. Roosevelt emphasized his 
regret that he had signed the neutrality act. This he had done in 
1935 when his popularity was very high and when the pressure 
on him was not too great. 

But, as he pointed out, what had happened to little peaceful 
countries such as Norway, Denmark and Holland had con¬ 
vinced the American people—or those open to persuasion when 
a political adversary is in power—that a desire for peace ac¬ 
companied by weakness is no safeguard against attack. Further 
he suggested that with Japan, Germany and Italy allied and 
victorious in Europe and Asia, our chances for peace and in¬ 
dependence would be slight. At the moment Russia did not 
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seem to be a menace except to Poland and to other European 
neighbors. In these articles the President told a very plain tale. 

He related the steps by which we who even in the late sum¬ 
mer of 1939 would not sell weapons of defense to any people, 
became willing, in 1940, to lend what we had to the British so 
that they might defend themselves and incidentally hold off the 
Germans while we armed ourselves against a probable future 
attack. Then he told the story of the invention of lend-lease, a 
system by which we produced munitions and lent them to other 
nations to resist aggressors who might later attack us. Aside 
from enabling the British, and ironically, in the light of later 
circumstances, the Russians, to hold out against the Germans, 
lend-lease in theory at least avoided the economic catastrophe 
of putting more unpayable war debts upon international books. 

Such was the burden of the story told by the President in 
Colliers just before the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor blew 
us into the war. This was one of the very few times in history 
when a President in office has written for publication in a 
magazine. The argument he made as to the approach of war 
seemed to us to be true and valid although, of course, we still 
disagreed with his views about packing Supreme Courts and 
about purging from the Congress representatives and senators 
who were not submissive to the President’s will. By the end of 
1941 the Japanese and the Germans put an end to our con¬ 
sideration of controversial domestic issues. 

It is difficult now to recapture the emotions of that time. 
Events were unfolding with remorseless force. Tragedy decreed 
by destiny as the old Athenians understood it, seemed upon 
us. In October, 1941, I communicated with Admiral Nomura 
who was the Japanese Ambassador in Washington at the time. 
I asked him to talk to me as a journalist for editorial guidance 
and not for publication. Actually the day I saw him was just 
six or seven weeks before Pearl Harbor. He was in a mood of 
depression when he saw me alone in the reception room at the 
Embassy. I said: “Mr. Ambassador, will you tell me whether 
affairs are better or worse?’’ He replied, in the English he had 
learned from long experience in the United States, “Better or 
worse than what?” I suggested that he take six months before as 
a date from which to judge. He then said instantly: “Oh, worse, 
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very much worse.*' I said: “Must there be war between our two 
countries?” Admiral Nomura, with very deep feeling, said: “I 
hope not. War between us would mean the destruction of my 
country and the grave injury of yours. But a few men could 
bring about a state of war within a few hours.” Then he went 
on to say that he had communicated with his own government 
in Tokyo, saying as plainly as he could that he thought a 
policy which forced the United States into the war would be 
disastrous, but he added sadly that he did not make policy. He 
was merely an ambassador, a messenger of national policy. He 
talked about China and quoted with approval writings of an¬ 
cient Chinese philosophers. He drew my attention to the fact 
that he was quoting with favor Chinese observations and said 
that he had many Chinese friends. I had the impression of a 
man who felt he was in a small boat about to go over Niagara 
Falls and not liking the itinerary. 

As I left the Japanese Embassy and proceeded down Massa¬ 
chusetts Avenue, I began to wonder why Admiral Nomura had 
told me so much. I decided that it was my duty to report to 
somebody in our government his state of mind and what he had 
said. As it happened, I had an appointment with the President 
exactly a week later. When the matter that had occasioned his 
receiving me was finished, I asked the President if he had any 
personal impressions of Admiral Nomura. He said that he had 
known Nomura since the Wilson administration and that he 
regarded the Japanese ambassador as an honorable man who 
sincerely sought to aid in keeping Japanese-American relations 
on a peaceful basis. Then I told him that I thought I should 
repeat to him what Nomura had said to me the previous week. 

President Roosevelt said yes, he knew, but what could we do. 
The Japanese had suggested a spectacular meeting with the 
President, but Mr. Roosevelt pointed out such meetings are 
valueless unless some prior agreements in principle have been 
worked out. Then he said: “They want us to acknowledge 
their conquests in China and to concede their right to do what 
they want in the far Pacific.” Looking up, he said to me: “Do 
you think that the American people are willing to accept such 
terms as the basis of an agreement?” I said that I did not. Even 
now, with the record of all that has happened in the last decade 
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visible before us, I still do not think we could have yielded in 
1941 to what the Japanese war lords were asking. 

There was a curious aftermath to my interview with Admiral 
Nomura two years after the surrender of Japan. Robert P. 
Patterson, Mr. Stimson's Undersecretary of War, and one of 
those men so devoted to the public interest that the word 
patriot naturally describes them, asked a small group of jour¬ 
nalists to go to Japan and Korea to observe and report on the 
occupations. 

After we had spent a few days looking at what the occupa¬ 
tion authorities wanted us to see, I asked if Admiral Nomura 
were still alive and if he were, might I be permitted to see him. 
I was told that he was alive and that I might see him. I offered 
to call on him but was informed that he lived very humbly in 
a sector of burned-over Tokyo and that he would be embar¬ 
rassed to receive me in such poor circumstances. Transport was 
arranged for him to the Imperial Hotel designed by the Ameri¬ 
can architect Frank Lloyd Wright for the Japanese after the 
great Tokyo earthquake. I managed to induce the American 
officer in charge at the hotel to permit Admiral Nomura to 
enter and to be brought into my room as a guest. Negotiation 
was necessary since at the time Japanese, except as servants, 
were not desired in hotels occupied by Americans. 

Admiral Nomura had aged greatly and had lost some of his 
facility in speaking English. When 1 recalled to him his state¬ 
ment to me about the possibility of some such event as the 
attack upon Pearl Harbor just six or seven weeks before the 
event, he was greatly embarrassed. He told me with emphasis, 
that while he had foreseen the possibility of some such violent 
act, he had no more foreknowledge than had I and that Pearl 
Harbor had come to him as a great shock. I believed in his 
sincerity in 1947 as I had believed in it in 1941. A long-headed 
gentleman. I asked him how the Japanese felt about the oc¬ 
cupation. He replied: “We favor it.” I said: “But, Admiral, 
the Japanese are a proud people. How can they like being 
pushed about? Even I, as a visiting journalist, am taken about 
the city in a military car. We are preceded by police who shoo 
residents out of the way. The Japanese cannot enjoy that!” 

The old Admiral replied: “Mere pin pricks. The Japanese 
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know that General MacArthur’s brilliant campaign was com¬ 
pletely successful. Without the aid and support of the United 
States any predatory power, Russia, even China, could take 
over unarmed Japan.’’ 

As we plunged more deeply into the war I made little effort 
to see the President. The burden on him was so heavy that it 
seemed inconsiderate to go to him for anything that could be 
accomplished elsewhere. The instinct of many of the old-line 
Army and Navy officers was to suppress every incident of pub¬ 
lic interest. This was changed as the war proceeded but a great 
deal of conversation and of negotiation was necessary before 
the curtains of silence could be raised. In this connection I 
came to know Frank Knox, the old Progressive Republican, 
who was invited by the President to be Secretary of the Navy. 
Mr. Knox had been a newspaper man all his working life. He 
was the publisher of the Chicago Daily Nezvs, one of the great 
free papers of the country. Frank Knox developed the habit of 
inviting men from the newspapers, magazines, radio and mo¬ 
tion picture industry to come to Washington to confer about 
the information problems of the Navy. 

At one point in the war the Navy had forbidden the publica¬ 
tion of any news affecting submarines. This suppression was 
designed to keep information from the Japanese. But first it 
deprived Americans of the intelligence so helpful to morale. 
High authority in the Navy had imposed the rule of silence. 
One day a naval officer I knew well, called me up in New York 
and said he wanted to discuss a matter with me, something of 
a confidential nature. So I invited him to lunch at the Uni¬ 
versity Club. After a little preliminary conversation he said: 
“How would you feel about coming down to Washington and 
talking to the Secretary and Admiral King about letting out 
some submarine news?” It appeared that not only an article or 
two that Collier's had previously cleared with the censor’s 
office, but also four books and other magazine and newspaper 
material had been suppressed by the sudden order from the 
high command. 

It was agreed that after making a proper application I was 
to go down to Washington and see Secretary Knox and Admiral 
King. I was to request a reconsideration of the rule of silence 
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on submarine news and not just the release of the articles 
Collier*s desired to publish. I saw Frank Knox first and with 
him James J. Forrestal, another of those men utterly devoted 
to the public interest. Mr. Forrestal had been a flyer in the 
first World War and he was Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
at that time. I had no trouble with Secretary Knox at all. He 
said at the outset: “I am on your side. I favor the publication 
of everything that can be told in the national interest but I 
can't help in this case. You will have to talk to Admiral King.” 

I soon learned the reason that Secretary Knox felt unable to 
intervene. He had given a note of introduction to Robert J. 
Casey, one of the Chicago Daily News correspondents, to be 
presented to the commander of a submarine base. The com¬ 
mander had taken the note from the Secretary a little too en¬ 
thusiastically. Consequently Casey had been given many sub¬ 
marine stories for use in a book. Some of the Navy people 
thought too much information had been disclosed. Yet nobody 
wanted to suppress a book written by one of the Secretary’s 
friends. Hence the blanket order had been issued for silence. 
Secretary Knox did not wish to be in the position of arguing a 
case that arose out of the writing of one of his newspaper staff. 
An impasse had been reached and the more sanguine thought 
that some outside person, suggesting the value of publication 
from the standpoint of public opinion, might be useful. 

I did not accomplish the mission assigned but I had an in¬ 
teresting experience in the attempt. First I saw Admiral King, 
a fiery red-headed officer who, I suspect, wanted little except 
agreement or closed mouths from those under his command. He 
listened very courteously to my statement that none of the 
publishers wanted anything released that could conceivably 
endanger American submarines or render more difficult naval 
operations. But I urged there was much news that might safely 
be published. From it the enemy could get no aid. National 
morale would be strengthened by the knowledge of the mag¬ 
nificent work being done by the men who volunteer for the 
dangerous, disagreeable service in submarines. I thought I 
might have made an impression on Admiral King when he 
said: “Talk it over with Admiral Edwards and persuade him.” 

I called on Admiral Edwards, a very gracious gentleman and 
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Admiral King’s next in command. We seemed to be making 
progress. He suggested that I talk over the details of an ar¬ 
rangement with Commander Kirkpatrick who had lately re¬ 
turned from a submarine command in the far Pacific. Kirk¬ 
patrick seemed to be a reasonable and friendly person. I sug¬ 
gested that if the Navy feared that in a cumulative way a series 
of dispatches might convey to the Japanese naval strategists 
more than any single story might tell, it would be possible to 
attach a submarine officer to the Navy information office to 
sift out anything of conceivable value to the Japanese. I 
thought this proposal made sense to Commander Kirkpatrick 
and I left in high hope that a rational arrangement would be 
made. 

A few days later I was to come back for what then appeared 
likely to be a final settlement. I saw Admiral Edwards first this 
time. He seemed much less hopeful of an agreement than he 
had at first. I repeated to him my argument. I said that if a 
man with a clear head, good technical knowledge and imagina¬ 
tion such as Kirkpatrick were assigned to the task of culling out 
dangerous information, no trouble would be encountered. 
Commander Kirkpatrick sat at his desk about two rooms away 
but Admiral Edwards roared at him: ‘'Kirkpatrick, bring that 
clear head and good technical knowledge and imagination of 
yours in here.” Talking into the face of a gale seemed to have 
taught the admiral to do without a telephone. Kirkpatrick 
came in red-faced and embarrassed but Admiral Edwards was 
all good humor and once more we appeared to be getting 
ahead. Then a bell on Edwards’ desk tingled and he broke off 
suddenly and excused himself. He had been summoned by 
Admiral King. 

One of his aides, a bright young man whom I had known in 
civilian life, whispered to me when Edwards, then a ranking 
Vice-Admiral, had left the room: “I never did expect to see 
a man as big as that have to jump up and run when somebody 
pushed a bell.” After Admiral Edwards returned from his 
summons by Admiral King it was evident that nothing more 
could be done that day. A little while later I saw Secretary 
Knox and asked what had happened about the release of sub¬ 
marine news. I was told that Admiral King had taken the mat- 
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ter to President Roosevelt. The President had said that he 
would personally read the four books and reach a decision on 
the matter. He never found the time. 

Even before the complications of World War II were upon 
us Mr. Roosevelt began to think of establishing a Roosevelt 
Library at Hyde Park. He spoke to me once or twice about 
finding some good literary man to take charge of his papers. He 
told me he wanted someone of the quality of Carl Sandburg, 
the poet and biographer of Lincoln. Sandburg, as it happened, 
was an admirer of Franklin D. Roosevelt. I suspected that the 
existence of the Hoover Library at Stanford University might 
have inspired the idea of a repository for the Roosevelt papers. 
The Hoover Library was an aftermath of World War I. It was 
established as a research institution before Herbert Hoover 
was ever a Presidential candidate. It grew out of the collections 
of books and pamphlets that Hoover sent to Stanford when 
during and after World War I he saw precious records being 
scattered and destroyed. Carl Sandburg, however, had other 
work to do and actually the Hyde Park Library is administered 
by the Archivist of the United States. 

The third term and the continuance of the war made in¬ 
evitable the fourth term. We thought at Collier^s that some¬ 
thing might be done journalistically to attract attention to the 
role played by the Congress in a free government. We had made 
no criticism of the third term or of the fourth but we set up a 
system of Congressional Awards to stress the role of a national 
legislature. We proposed that a committee of distinguished 
citizens each year pick out a representative and a senator 
to be honored for some conspicuous service rendered the na¬ 
tion rather than his party. Before embarking upon the under¬ 
taking we consulted many members of the Congress. All we 
talked to thought that it would be in the public interest to do 
what was practicable to emphasize the part of the Congress. 
Harry S. Truman was then Vice President. He was an enthusi¬ 
astic supporter of the venture and every year as long as the 
awards were made he conducted the affair at the White House. 
At first it was proposed to give the representative and senator 
whom the committee sought to honor each a sum of $10,000. 
Later one of the^more canny members of the Congress suggested 
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that as badly as many honest Congressmen needed money, the 
receipt of an honorarium from a magazine even for disin¬ 
terested public service, could be used by an unscrupulous 
political rival to the disadvantage of the man it was desired to 
honor. To avoid any such mishap the money was actually given 
to philanthropic causes selected by the winners of the awards. 

Owen D. Young undertook the chairmanship of the Con¬ 
gressional Award Committee for the first years. He was as¬ 
sisted by a group of very able men and women who sought to 
express from their various points of view the appreciation due 
lawmakers who have served the republic well. Arthur H. Van- 
denberg of Michigan was the first designated from the Senate 
in honor of his leadership in keeping partisanship out of the 
discussion of foreign affairs. A. S. Mike Monroney of Okla¬ 
homa was chosen for his leadership in persuading the Congress 
to modernize its rules and its organization. 

The question of a restoration of the balance between the 
executive and the legislative branch, raised by four sequential 
elections of one man, was destined to be answered by the Ameri¬ 
can people in another and a more durable fashion. In the 
spring of 1951 the Twenty-second Amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion, limiting any President to two terms or ten years of con¬ 
tinuous service, was ratified by the necessary three fourths of 
the states. No question can ever truthfully be said to have been 
finally answered while men and women are free to change 
their minds. Still the Twenty-second Amendment is the most 
definite pronouncement hitherto made by the American people 
on how long they thought it desirable to entrust one man with 
the supreme executive authority. In a sense the Twenty-second 
Amendment is a tribute to Franklin Delano Roosevelt. He 
opened vistas that hitherto had not been fully realized. 

It is significant that the Twenty-second Amendment was 
added to the Constitution while the Democrats continued in 
power. And that it was enacted by men who were friends and 
admirers of the man who had broken the tradition set by 
Washington and affirmed by Jefferson. It was a recognition per¬ 
haps of the opportunities to seize and to hold permanent power 
available with modern means of communication. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt was truly the choice of the voters of the 
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United States four times. A majority could have turned him 
out. Wendell Willkie could have been elected in 1940. Thomas 
E. Dewey could have been elected in 1944. All they lacked was 
a sufficient number of votes. But if a man of the temperament 
and scruple of the late Huey Long ever got possession of the 
White House, the American people might well need whatever 
help a constitutional limitation might provide to persuade their 
President to yield the power, the prestige, and the comforts of 
an office that some very good men seem thoroughly to have en- 



CHAPTER XXV 


T he officials who have the responsibility for managing 
our wars and winning victories appear never to know quite 
what to do with reporters and editors. When World War II 
came most of the generals and admirals confessedly knew little 
about communicating with the public and wanted to have as 
little conversation as possible with journalists of any kind. The 
waging of a war was to them a technical affair about which the 
less said the better except of course to other generals and ad¬ 
mirals, preferably in secret memoranda. Their attitude was 
similar to that of some other professional men, doctors for ex¬ 
ample, who think it poor taste and poor practice to discuss 
disease with laymen better qualified to have ailments than to 
understand them. Some of the journalists who apply the tech¬ 
niques and the ethics of the sporting pages to the communica¬ 
tion of intelligence concerning the events of a world war 
admittedly give and gave great provocation. The Monday 
morning journalistic quarterback who instructs both his gov¬ 
ernment and the public on military strategy is quite hard to 
stomach for even the most thorough believer in a free press. 
Of course the fact is that we have never had a wholly unre¬ 
stricted press in wartime. On the other hand even with 
ignorance and prejudice on both sides we have had a fair com- 
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munication of the news of the struggle and an adequate under¬ 
standing of what was going on. 

Both the government and the press in World War II, how¬ 
ever, had again to learn the hard way of trial and mistake. 
When we were bombed into the war by the Japanese, instantly 
it became more difficult for an American correspondent to get 
accredited to the fighting fronts than it had been a few weeks 
before when only those who had suddenly become our enemies 
or our allies were involved. A year and even longer after we 
were fighting neither the government nor the press had too 
clear ideas about how to proceed and how much to trust each 
other. 

Frank Knox, the Secretary of the Navy, was always trying to 
find an answer and an honest answer to the problem of news 
in wartime. When the news was bad in the Pacific I was on one 
occasion invited to call on him. There was a question of how 
much detail to release concerning some of the costly attacks on 
strongly held Pacific Islands. Finally to bring the discussion to 
a point he said, ‘‘Would you like to see a motion picture?'’ With 
the Secretary I went to a theater in a Navy office. The room was 
filled with naval officers, many of high rank. A few admirals 
surrendered their seats to Frank Knox’s little group. We were 
shown the unedited film of an island landing attack. It was 
not pleasant to see. When we got up to leave at the end of the 
film the audience paused for the Secretary. I followed him out¬ 
side. At the door I was stopped by a young officer I knew who 
said: “Mr. Chenery, if you are ever asked if you saw this film, 
will you please deny it.’’ 

He understood clearly enough that I had been brought in by 
the Secretary of the Navy. He had been instructed doubtless to 
impose this ban of secrecy upon me by a higher officer who per¬ 
haps distrusted the discretion of his civilian superior. Naturally 
secrecy was implicit in all such discussions and exhibitions. 
When Secretary Knox later asked: “What would you do with 
that sort of picture?’’ I replied that 1 would show it, not pub¬ 
licly, but to discreet editors and publishers who ought to be 
informed of the realities so that they might govern their own 
news policies intelligently in the public interest. That par¬ 
ticular film, cleaned up somewhat but still violent and tragic 
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enough, was actually shown to a group of New York editors and 
publishers and doubtless to other groups elsewhere. 

In these affairs there is no simple precise rule to be worked 
out. Democracy in war or peace can operate successfully only if 
citizens are intelligent, informed and loyal to their own govern¬ 
ment. It is hard to learn that the other man may be as trust¬ 
worthy as you are, especially if his background is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent. With no more delays than are inescapable in human 
relations arrangements were worked out rather than thought 
out and soon reporters and their publications were finding new 
opportunities and new usefulness. The reporter’s training to 
perceive what is of public meaning and of common interest was 
immensely useful to generals and statesmen who also depend for 
tlieir support and their successes upon an understanding and 
favoring public opinion. To a degree unrivaled by the journal¬ 
ists of any other nation except the British, American cor¬ 
respondents rose to their great opportunity. 

Among our war correspondents Quentin Reynolds quickly 
reached the top flight. Reynolds had learned his journalism on 
the old New York World. We employed him as a sports writer 
while he was in the Berlin bureau of the Hearst newspapers. 
When World War II broke out, like most other reporters, 
Reynolds wanted to go abroad and be a war correspondent. Be¬ 
cause of his experience in Berlin we sent him. Then came the 
French defeat and the bombing of London. Reynolds’s dis¬ 
patches from London attracted wide interest. In the midst of 
the heavy bombing of London he was asked to broadcast on 
the radio in the vein in which he had been writing. To his very 
moving story of the sturdy courage of the Londoners enduring 
the horrible barrage from the air, Reynolds added the charm of 
his hearty New York Irish voice. Both the British and we found 
him quite irresistible. The Prime Minister wrote him a letter 
of commendation and invited him to spend a week end at his 
place in the country. 

Richard Harding Davis a full generation before had set a 
style of dash and elegance in the task of reporting his small 
wars that some more recent correspondents found it pleasant to 
continue. There was little that editors, publishers and book¬ 
keepers could do to restrain the liberal inclinations of their 
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correspondents. Most magazines and newspapers that have re¬ 
sources sufficient to send reporters abroad are inclined to be 
indulgent about the money expended to get the story. I recall 
that Quentin Reynolds bought a motorcar in Paris to get away 
just as the Germans were knocking at the gates. Reynolds did 
not keep the car long, perhaps forty-eight hours. It was his im¬ 
pression that the Germans had what was left of it before he 
reached the coast to be evacuated to Britain. Another of our 
reporters in the Near East mailed in his expense account on a 
ship that was soon sunk by a German submarine. He had been 
covering the campaigns in North Africa and had gotten rid of 
something more than $10,000 in a brief space. When he arrived 
in New York for a rest I could only ask him to reconstruct his 
account as well as he could. Even with that opportunity and 
stimulus he did not turn out to be a writer of fiction. 

Another correspondent I thought won the prize for lavishness 
in reporting World War II. We had provided him with several 
thousand dollars in cash as the campaign he was to report was 
full of uncertainty. He did his work and came home. I was never 
able to get an accounting of what had been given him. When I 
persisted he explained that within a few weeks he had not only 
expended what we had given him but $12,000 more. His story 
was that he had entertained an entire division. When I reported 
this to our financial officers it was decided to drop the affair. 
This correspondent was more modest than the celebrated fel¬ 
low of whom the late Joseph Connolly, director of the Hearst 
news services, told me. This reporter who found princely ways 
of living congenial to his hitherto unsatisfied taste sent in an 
expense account of $100,000 from China. His explanation was 
that he had given a party for the entire Japanese army on the 
Manchurian frontier. 

If some correspondents enjoyed what they seemed to regard 
as a knightly attitude of lush expenditure whenever they ar¬ 
rived at places at which money might be spent, almost all lived 
and worked exposed to the same dangers faced by the fighting 
men. Many correspondents were killed in the line of duty. They 
chose to take a soldier’s chance to get the story and when the 
soldier’s price was exacted of them they were willing. 

Not only the reporters but journalism itself came into a new 
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development as a consequence of war activities. Historically, in 
this country and in Great Britain newspapers and magazines 
and the other media of communication were born because 
somebody had something on his mind that he wanted to say or 
because somebody thought he might earn money or at least 
make a living out of journalism. Adolph Ochs, who made the 
New York Times the great gatherer of world news, became a 
publisher in his ’teens to save an ailing business. Quite early, 
however, observing people interested in public affairs noted 
that newspapers and magazines had to exist in free countries if 
the news vital to an informed public opinion was to be dis¬ 
tributed. George Washington was very explicit in his remarks 
upon the subject. The Nazis and the Communists saw what the 
press was accomplishing in the liberal countries- But they 
misunderstood what they saw. Hitler and Lenin before him 
thought of newspapers and magazines merely as purveyors of 
propaganda. Some are, but not all, and certainly not the 
majority in any liberal free country. In the United States most 
people think that the publications with whose editorial opin¬ 
ions they agree are very good indeed. They see less merit in 
those that express other points of view. But nearly everybody 
regards the press in all its forms as private undertakings not 
suitable for governmental control or use but still vital to 
democratic institutions. 

Something of importance happened during World War II 
also to advertising as a method of communication. It was by no 
means bad. During the last forty or fifty years advertising de¬ 
veloped techniques and skills that a great many people used 
but very few bothered to understand. When World War II came 
it was quite seriously proposed by some bureaucratic advisers to 
Congress to stop advertising as an economic waste that could 
not be afforded while a great war was being fought. Then un¬ 
expectedly it was found that advertising men and women had 
somehow learned through the use of words and pictures and 
the application of scientific techniques to make important mes¬ 
sages intelligible to millions of people in a very brief space of 
time. Ideas as well as commodities could be distributed. 

It seems curious that the political theorists of the Fascists 
and Communists perceived the potentialities of advertising for 
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national and international propaganda long before the free 
peoples gave it a serious thought. We were quick to use it, how¬ 
ever, once its possibilities were understood. Through mass ad¬ 
vertising millions of people were presented in easily assimilable 
form information on complex economic, political and health 
matters on which only the public could act. Wild inflation was 
checked to the extent that it Avas checked by means of the re¬ 
straining public opinion that doubtless would not have existed 
without the information made available through these cam¬ 
paigns. 

Advertising devoted to governmental propaganda, even good 
governmental propaganda, has its obvious dangers. The tech¬ 
niques of the advertising agencies are so productive that in 
the hands of evil men very bad causes may be made plausible. 
But the possibility of wrongdoing has existed since Adam first 
strolled in the Garden of Eden and in a free country if honest 
men cannot out-argue and out-fight the rogues, fools and cow¬ 
ards, free self-government cannot and will not last. 

My forty years as a reporter and editor leave me with those 
who hope and expect. The struggle for the good life that has 
always animated Americans is not as simple as it appeared in 
1900 or 1910 or 1920 or 1940. The findings of scientists and 
the imaginative creations of artisans and engineers continue to 
add to the complexity of the questions that public opinion is 
endlessly called upon to ansAver. Still we want the hardships of 
freedom rather than the promised ease of servility and sur¬ 
render. But there never was a time when freedom could be had 
and kept without effort, without courage, without danger, and 
without great difficulty. 

In my experience I can remember few journalists or other 
citizens who thought they had something important to say and 
who, sooner or later, did not have abundant opportunities to 
utter what was on their minds or in their hearts. Of course, I 
have seen a particular article or editorial or book unpublished 
because someone in a higher rank thought that what Avas said 
was foolish or dangerous to vested interests or merely uninterest¬ 
ing to the audience to which it might be addressed. The vested 
interest might be a business, a prominent man, a politician, an 
unfriendly government or a church. As a writer I have seen my 
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own products rejected. As an editor I have rejected the writings 
of others who were certain that I was either a knave or a dolt 
and possibly both to refrain from publishing their brain chil¬ 
dren. But I can recall no one who wanted to say something 
affecting the public interest and who was willing to persist and 
even to make sacrifices to achieve publication, who has failed 
to accomplish his purpose. 

The critical problem has always been, Is there really anything 
you want to say? H. J. Wright, the discerning editor of the old 
New York Globe, had the disarming habit of accepting a subject 
for editorial discussion and then of asking with seeming sim¬ 
plicity what the suggestor of the topic had in mind. When I 
look backward at a full generation of having daily and weekly 
written something to utter a comment or to express an opinion 
I wonder what I had in mind that it seemed desirable to print 
during these last four decades of the first half of the twentieth 
century. 

I reckon that what I and most of my generation wanted to say 
were merely new applications to the changing contemporary 
problems of old ethical and political principles. We derived our 
general ideas from the Bible of the Jews and the Christians 
and from the political experiences of the British and other 
Northern Europeans and also from the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. Manifestly the precise issues we as journalists have 
considered did not wear the same dresses as in earlier decades 
or centuries. Still personal liberty has not changed much in es¬ 
sentials in the 2,400 years since Socrates argued to silence his 
friends who wanted him to make the easy compromise rather 
than drink the cup of hemlock. Compassion for the less for¬ 
tunate has not changed in principle since Jesus tried to widen 
the sympathies of the moralists of his generation in Judea. 
None of these principles were invented or discovered by any¬ 
one in my time. We journalists just accepted them as we found 
them and sought to apply them where we could. 

It is the circumstances to which and the people to whom the 
familiar principles may be applied that change. Most of the 
domestic controversies arose out of the interpretation to be 
given a particular set of circumstances rather than out of dif¬ 
ferences in principle. Until the rise of Communism and Fascism 



nearly everybody in the United States professed to have the 
same general political principles and the same basic code of 
ethics. Only an extraordinary man, a Hitler, a Lenin, a Machia- 
velli, has ever admitted believing in lying or stealing or mur¬ 
dering although a great many lies are told, much is stolen and 
many are killed. The first bitterly contested editorial campaign 
in which I ever had a part concerned an issue as simple as mur¬ 
der. We said in an editorial that people were murdered at 
Ludlow in the southern Colorado coal strike of 1914. Our 
critics, who unquestionably were as much against murder as 
were our friends, thought that the cases we cited were un¬ 
avoidable casualties, not crimes. 

Such differences in the understanding of the meaning of the 
circumstances have accounted in my time for most of the con¬ 
troversies between employers and organized workers. Quarrels 
over facts unfortunately can be just as angry as controversies 
over principles. The advantage we have is that by journalistic 
methods and even more searching ways it is possible to ascertain 
the facts and, if tempers cool, to get agreed-upon statements of 
the circumstances. It is much more difficult to get accord where 
peoples operate with different codes. If I believe in lying and 
my opponent believes in telling the truth it is not easy for me 
to give any promise that will seem credible to him. 

The net effect of the changes, political, social, economic, 
that have been brought about in our time has been to extend to 
more people the rights and privileges desired, if not always en¬ 
joyed, hitherto, by fewer people. There was nothing in our 
religion or in our constitution or in our tradition that decreed 
much to the few and little to the many. On the contrary the 
great codes of Western civilization have been saying in sub¬ 
stance that all men ought to be equal in opportunity to develop 
whatever capacities and qualities they have. The New Deal in 
this country and the liberal parties in Western Europe came to 
the conclusion that governments would have to exercise certain 
controls to be sure that with the dazzling power and staggering 
productivity made possible in the last half-century by science 
we did not lose sight of the need to apply our fundamental 
rules, As with most other liberal journalists I tried as well 
as I knew how to win support for those changes in laws that 
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would tend to enable the many to obtain advantages that in 
leaner generations only the few managed to grasp. I have never 
been too sanguine as to how far the government can go in its 
policies of making everybody equal. I never imagined that by 
an act of Congress I would be enabled to box as well as Joe 
Louis or to sing as well as Marian Anderson but I am glad that 
liberal journalists have sought to assist, however feebly, in 
extending the area of opportunity to more and more people. 

One of the many dreadful aspects of communism has been 
its preachment of hate. That is a new and a frightful idea. We 
may have done a little private hating but we did not preach it. 
We were taught to hate sin but not sinners. Converts to the 
communist religion on the other hand are taught to hate all 
they call capitalists. None of the newspaper or magazine men 
with whom I have been associated since Lenin and Trotsky 
overcame Kerensky and got possession of the Russian govern¬ 
ment have been converted to the principle of hate, but during 
the darker years of the depression of the 1930’s a great many 
journalists and others seemed to lose faith in what they called 
the capitalist system. I suspect that this sudden manifestation 
of a lack of confidence in capitalism was a joint product of the 
anxiety of a time of unemployment and of socialist writing from 
i8go onward, especially in fiction. Much of this was communist 
in temper. 

Despite these pathetic anxieties so numerously experienced 
it never occurred to me that capitalism was in any need of de¬ 
fense. The ratio of rogues to honest men is fairly constant in 
any social class. Some capitalists turned out to be scoundrels. 
Their misdeeds in the 1920’s came to light at a very poor time 
for the reputation of their class. There have been traitors in 
other groups for as long as history remembers. But capitalism 
is a word, and not a system. It is not a shibboleth for entering 
any beleaguered city. 

Capitalism is an epithet applied to the economic system of 
the free countries by those who draw their inspiration from the 
German journalist Karl Marx. Capitalism includes many and 
diverse ways of accomplishing useful work. Corporations are 
just one of the forms in which capitalism may operate. Partner¬ 
ships are another. So are co-operatives. So is the individual 
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ownership of the small farmer who cultivates his own bit of 
land. So are the mutual associations that manage so much of 
the insurance of the world. At the root of capitalism is the 
belief that a man’s word is good. For a promise to be redeemed 
or even redeemable a man must be free. If I am constrained by 
my government I may not be able to do what I said I would do 
however eagerly I may desire to. In the United States nobody 
could pay a debt in gold no matter how solemn his promise 
after our government decided it would feel safer with all the 
country’s gold in its own control. 

Because I have always believed so strongly in the fertility of 
freedom I have never thought that the Communists in this 
country were much of a menace to what was called capitalism. 
If actually some other system produced more and distributed 
more fairly the issue might have seemed more urgent. It did not. 
The real extensions of governmental control over business in 
this country frequently denounced as socialistic have of course 
come at the urging of businessmen rather than from the agita¬ 
tion of socialists. One group of businessmen want the govern¬ 
ment to help them control, or itself to control, another gioup of 
businessmen. This tendency goes far back of the beginnings of 
our republic. It will doubtless continue. 

The deeper struggle has been for freedom, for personal 
liberty. As long as we are free to express our minds and to vote 
and to make the common will prevail it has seemed to me that 
we were in no great danger from within. Of course, we could 
squander our liberties as any patrimony may be lost. The 
people of Louisiana almost did. The laws and the state consti¬ 
tution were subordinated to Huey Long’s will. If Louisiana 
were not one of the forty-eight states guaranteed a republican 
form of government by our national Constitution the dictator¬ 
ship of such a man might go very far indeed. I have always 
thought however that we would probably not all go crazy at 
the same time. 

We have had abundant opportunity ever since the end of 
World War I to see the fruits of systems that were the opposite 
of free. Mussolini put on the first show although what Mus¬ 
solini did the Communists had already spelled out in detail. 
Some were impressed for a time by Mussolini’s appearance of 
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efficiency. I was not. A dictator able to keep to a time schedule 
is still the enemy of freedom, however punctual he may be. We 
thought and wrote that human welfare would not be advanced 
by such men or such procedures. We had no notion then that 
so soon history would overtake him and transform the little 
man who thought he was a reincarnation of a proud Caesar 
into a bit of carrion hanging in an oil station. 

So far as I know no one from the outside has been able to 
penetrate and to examine what happens to those Russians who 
dare disagree with what the Communist dictatorship in Moscow 
desires thought and said and done. Reporters have never been 
permitted to travel to the Russian prison camps. Our requests 
were always denied as we anticipated they would be. We do 
know very well what went on in the German concentration 
camps for political prisoners whose offense was not to agree 
cheerfully with the Nazis. The Russians antedated the Nazis in 
the establishment of prisons for political dissenters. In fact 
some of the older Communist leaders, including Stalin, were 
sent by the Czar s police to the Siberian camps. Tolerance of 
diversity has never been a Russian trait. 

In April, 1945. Americans had the first opportunity to see in 
precise detail the dreadful consequences tliat flow when men 
with all the facilities of modern civilization attempt to compel 
complete uniformity of thought and purpose. As the American 
armies advanced into Germany one of the most horrible of the 
German camps for political dissenters was captured. General 
Eisenhower saw it. He was shocked. \Vhat he saw seemed so 
incredible that he asked General Marshall, then still Chief 
of Staff, to send a group of American journalists to Germany 
to act as witnesses. The purpose doubtless was to collect evi¬ 
dence of what had actually occurred while it was still available. 
I was one of a dozen and a half newspaper and magazine men 
who were invited by General Marshall to undertake this service 
about three weeks before the Germans capitulated. 

The methods were new but what we saw was as old as the 
anger of the absolute dictator who furiously imposed his will 
upon captured and helpless men guilty or suspected of the un¬ 
forgivable sin of not thinking thoughts approved by their ruler. 
There are no limits to the action of an intense man of absolute 
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power resolved to make his will prevail. By the time a politician 
gets dictatorial powers he has identihed his wish with the pub¬ 
lic right. Consequently whatever befalls those who oppose him 
or who merely fail to support him with sufficient enthusiasm, 
is just retribution for their errors. 

On a sunny April day I walked through Dachau, not tar from 
the once beautiful city of Munich, with Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., 
whose father had emigrated from Germany to found great free 
papers in St. Louis and in New York. The sights we and our 
fellow journalistic witnesses were compelled to examine criti¬ 
cally so that we might perceive and remember have fortunately 
been rare. The ruthless will to destroy whoever dissents from 
a particular opinion is perhaps one of the hardy perennials of 
human nature. But the power to enforce to the uttermost end 
the fury of an insanely intolerant mind cannot many times have 
had such scope as was allowed at Dachau. Starvation and system¬ 
atic cruelty stripped one first of physical strength, of health, 
of personal dignity, and finally of life itself. We journalists were 
called upon to look at more than 2,000 dead men, lying on the 
ground, naked or clad in the thin rags of the prison uniform. 
Their lives were as nothing to their masters who destroyed them 
unless as hostages they seemed to have more value alive than 
dead. Marshal Stalin’s stepson. Hitler’s own finance minister, 
Dr. Schacht, the last Austrian chancellor, Dr. Schuschnigg, 
Leon Blum, a former French Premier, were among those not 
killed, but within the last four months of the camp’s control by 
the Nazis 13,159 prisoners died or were killed at Dachau. By 
the time the American troops had fought their way to the wire 
barricades Hitler himself had joined the vast company of the 
dead whose destruction he had accomplished. 

As we journeyed the few miles from Dachau to Munich we 
thought we had seen the final expression of the political de¬ 
termination utterly to destroy those from whom one might dis¬ 
agree in political opinion. We found beds in a bombed hotel 
in Munich. I remember that Julius Adler of the New York 
Times, a veteran of both world wars and a general officer, was 
so deeply moved by what he had seen that he suggested that we 
share a room. He did not sleep well that night and the next 
day when we had moved back to Paris to draft our report he was 
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taken to the hospital at Neuilly with pneumonia. We all re¬ 
turned to make our reports and to be witnesses of what we had 
seen. I recall expressing publicly the hope that Russia which 
was our ally against Germany would join the free peoples in 
ending forever such abominations. 

Forever is long, much longer than the time within which 
any of us are assigned to report the story. I am not now con¬ 
cerned with forever. I am glad that Americans of my genera¬ 
tion, journalists and all, have on the whole sought freedom for 
themselves, practiced tolerance toward those with whom they 
did not agree, and joined in the worldwide effort to make avail¬ 
able to all the better ways of life that disciplined minds can 
now imagine. 
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